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Predominatly bourgeois character of the Constituent Assembly which 
accomplished the chief part of the permanent reforming work of the 
Revolution in harmony with the prevailing spirit and interests of the mid- 
dle class. The aim of the Constitution of 1793 a government of the people 
by the responsible element. Despite fierce discord and factional rivalries, 
the revolutionary leaders, practically all of the middle class, never betrayed 
the essential interests of their class. The general consistency of the 
character and results of the French Revolution seen in the enhancement 
of the prestige and power of the middle class and bureaucracy. Emphasis 
of the Revolution on equality rather than democracy. Salutary results of 
the influence of the middle class and authority of the bureaucracy in sub- 
sequent periods of reyolutionary turmoil. 
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PREFACE 


The present volume, last of the series, covers in its general 
scope the story of Revolutionary France from the summer 
of 1793 to the end of the Convention and the promulgation 
of the Constitution of the Year III. During this period the 
revolutionary government embodied in the Committee of 
Public Safety set aside the first and impractical republican 
constitution devised by the Convention before it had become 
effective and established its own despotic control over the 
lives and possessions of all Frenchmen, enforcing conformity 
with its own policy and impelling the nation to an unpre- 
cedented military effort by the extreme form of martial law 
known as the Terror. 

Actuated by the supreme need of unity of national policy 
as well as fear of the consequences to themselves of the 
relinquishment of arbitrary power after it had been ruth- 
lessly wielded, the Committee put down opposition with an 
iron hand, wiping out the dissenting groups of those who 
exceeded and of those who fell short of its own measure of 
revolutionary severity. 

The patriotic zeal of the French nation and the lavish 
use of men and means, as well as the mistakes of the enemy 
and the distraction caused by the Polish situation, saved 
France from imminent peril. Insurrectionary movements 
at home were checked or stamped out while the series of 
victories of the North repelled the invaders from French 
territory and opened the way for the occupation of Belgium 
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and Holland by the French armies and the attainment of 
the natural frontier of the Rhine. Finally, Prussia and other 
states withdrew from the hostile coalition against France. 

The victories by relieving the nation from fear of invasion 
and subversion gradually took away all possible justification 
for the Terror and led to a decline in the despotic power of 
the revolutionary government which had ceased to be indis- 
pensable. Finally, the Convention, applying itself to its 
original and essential task, produced the constitution which 
is known as that of the Year III. 

The nature and progress of events in France during this 
period and later has given rise to great disparity of view as 
to the proper point of conclusion of a history of the French 
Revolution. Some authorities adopt the 9th Thermidor of 
the Year I] .of the Republic (July 28, 1794,) date of the 
downfall and execution of Robespierre who appeared to 
many at the time as the mainstay or even incarnation of 
the Revolution, this being the culminating point of the 
intensest period of the Terror and the beginning of its rapid 
decline. Others prefer the date of the coup d’état of the 
18th-19th Brumaire (November 9-10, 1799,) which abol- 
ished the Directory, sweeping away the Constitution of the 
Year III, and inaugurated the civil power of Bonaparte. 
Still others claim that the conflict of the Revolution has 
virtually continued in one form or another throughout a 
great part of the nineteenth century. 

The French Revolution was in fact one of the great dis- 
turbances which pass through different transformations 
with varying degrees of intensity until their identity gradu- 
ally disappears in the great stream of human affairs without 
affording incontrovertible grounds for the assignment of any 
particular date for their termination. In view of this, an 
author is justified in considering in part practical conditions 
and requirements of space and the division of the material. 


PREFACE XVII 


But important historical motives have influenced me in 
the selection of the close of the Convention as the most 
suitable point for the conclusion of the present volume and 
with it our survey of the French Revolution. 

By this time the revolutionary ardor of the nation had 
declined to such an extent that danger to the existing 
institutions and organs of government arose from reaction- 
ary rather than revolutionary tendencies. Furthermore, 
with the exception of the brief period of the experiment in 
constituitonal monarchy under the Constitution of 1791, the 
government down to this time was professedly provisional 
or revolutionary and engaged in the task of remodeling the 
institutions of the country. But at this time authority 
passed to a legally constituted régime destined to last for 
an appreciable period. Again, prior to this time the fre- 
quent political changes had been brought about by popular 
movements under civilian leadership and tenure of power 
had depended on the play of political parties or factions. 
Generals, it is true, such as Dumouriez or Custine, had 
from time to time planned or contemplated military inter- 
vention for the suppression of anarchy but lacked sufficient 
support or resolution to carry it out. But gradually, by 
elimination of the active revolutionary elements, the sup- 
pression, however, of political clubs, the disarming of the 
radical populace, and its own increasing unpopularity, the 
Convention as representative of the Revolution and its 
works losing popular support now became dependent on the 
army and so the decisive action of Bonaparte in putting 
down the insurrection of the 13th Vendémiaire marks the 
change in the ultimate base of power and foreshadowed the 
advent of military despotism. 


GEORGE H. ALLEN, PH.D. 
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CRAPRLTER, I 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Scope of the chapter. The effect of the Polish partition treaty between 
Russia and Prussia on Austrian policy. Baron Thugut promoted to con- 
trol of Austrian foreign affairs. His character and the nature of his policy. 
Opening of the campaign of 1793 by the Prussians and Austrians in the 
northeast against Custine. Retreat of Custine and investment of Mainz by 
the allies. Position and fortifications of Mainz. Gallant sorties of the 
garrison. The bombardment and capitulation. Alexandre Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, Custine’s successor as commander of the Army of the Rhine. 
Houchard, commander of the Army of the Moselle. Coburg’s operations 
on the Belgian front. Foreign policy of Dantonand Lebrun. Negotiations 
with Sweden and efforts to obtain an armistice with Prussia. Supremacy 
of the demagogues and communists a deathblow to reconciliation with 
any of the hostile powers. Attitude of fhe new Committee of Public 
Safety towards the generals. Arrest of Custine; Kilmaine his successor. 
Siege and capture of Valenciennes by the allies. Operations of the allies 
against the Camp de César and retreat of the French army to the Scarpe. 
Appalling military situation of France; supreme opportunity of the allies 
lost through discord and hesitation. Coburg’s plan of operations super- 
seded by one devised at the Austrian court with the conquest of Alsace 
as the chief aim. Insistence of the Duke of York on operations against 
Dunkerque. Reinforcement of the French Army of the North. Develop- 
ment of the situation in Poland; Polish diet compelled to sanction signing 
of treaties ceding territory to Russia and Prussia. 


At a time when the gravest danger threatened France, 
when insurrection had broken out within and the forces 
of an immense coalition of European powers seemed about 
to sweep over the borders of the country in irresistible 
numbers and the councils of the nation were distracted by 
partisan contention, Dumouriez went over to the enemy, 
leaving the principal army of the Republic in a desperate 
situation. 

The effect of Dumouriez’ treason on the course of 
political events in France has already been treated in the 


preceding volume. It remains for us to consider next the 
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course of operations in the struggle of the revolutionary 
government of France with its foreign enemies following 
this event of April 5, 1793. For a time the military situ- 
ation of France became even more critical. But later the 
very peril hastened the concentration of political authority 
in the hands of a group of masterly leaders whose ruthless 
energy organized and directed the resources and force of 
France to vanquish the enemies of the Republic. The 
present chapter deals with the critical period of the war 
from Dumouriez’ desertion down to the turning of the 
tide of victory. 

For several months France seemed to be in process of 
dissolution. For while Europe was in arms against her 
and the rebellious royalists were gaining victories in the 
west, the fierce partisan conflict in Paris, culminating in 
the violent overthrow of the Girondins, provoked an out- 
burst of indignation throughout the country and insur- 
rection spread to sixty of the eighty-three departments. 
Everywhere the ground seemed to be giving way beneath 
the revolutionary government. 

But at the very moment when the cause of revolutionary 
France seemed to be doomed, the mutual suspicion and 
discordant aims of the members of hostile coalition pre- 
vented their harmonious codperation and thus kept them 
from grasping the supreme opportunity of winning victory. 
The chief cause of dissention was the same Polish question 
which had brought Prussia and Austria to the verge of an 
estrangement the autumn before, which remained a con- 
tinual preoccupation of these two powers, and which in 
the end determined the withdrawal of Prussia from the 
war against France and caused the breaking up of the 
coalition. 

The satisfaction of the Austrian court at the recovery of 
Belgium was marred by perplexities and disappointments. 
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The old project of annexing Bavaria presented increasing 
difficulties. The British cabinet opposed the plan. Prussia, 
it is true, had consented to the acquisition of Bavaria by 
Austria in exchange for the Austrian provinces of Belgium, 
provided the House of Wittelsbach, of Bavaria, consented 
to the exchange. But the Electoral Court of Munich, 
seemingly inspired at this time by more cordial feelings for 
Paris than for Vienna, regarded the project with reserve 
and suspicion. The refusal of the Elector of Bavaria to 
turn over Mannheim to the Imperial troops was regarded 
in Vienna as evidence of an understanding between Munich 
and Paris and the military occupation of Bavaria was even 
suggested at the Austrian court as justified by the French 
influence in the electorate. 

The text of the Treaty of Saint Petersburg, signed 
January 22, 1793, embodying the agreement of Russia and 
Prussia for the second partition of Poland, was communi- 
cated to the Austrian court by the ambassadors of the 
signatory powers on March 23d of the same year and 
provoked a tempest of astonishment and chagrin. This 
treaty, negotiated without the knowledge of Austria, 
represented a complete diplomatic victory for Prussia. 
Cobenzl protested bitterly that Prussia was receiving an 
extension of territory vastly greater than any contemplated 
in the previous discussions between the Austrian and 
Prussian courts, which constituted at the same time an 
immediate indemnity for Prussia’s expenditure against 
France while Austria’s recompense was only a prospective 
and uncertain one. 

The dismissal of the Austrian statesmen Cobenzl and 
Spielmann by Francis II, who could not pardon the dis- 
comfiture of his ministers, and the appointment of Baron 
Thugut as head of foreign affairs had a far-reaching effect 
on Austrian policy. Baron Thugut was of humble origin 
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but possessed a keen native intelligence and an unusual 
talent for intrigue. Regarding with cynical contempt all 
the more generous motives of human conduct, he had 
applied himself with the utmost energy to the satisfaction 
of his egotistical ambition. In his efforts to reach a posi- 
tion of prominence he was reserved, frugal, sober, and 
embarrassed by no scruples, since he believed that success 
justified the means. But having attained his goal and 
gained an exclusive influence over the emperor, Baron 
Thugut laid aside the strenuous qualities by which he had 
won distinction and soon lapsed into indolence and care- 
lessness. It became evident that his intelligence partook 
more of the quality of shrewdness and cunning than of 
breadth and insight, and in his dealings he instinctively 
preferred dissimulation to straightforwardness. His policy 
was devious and unsystematic. Since his predecessor had 
fallen in consequence of too close attention to Belgium 
and Bavaria and neglect of Austrian interests in Poland, 
Baron Thugut resolved to aim first of all at an indemnity 
for Austria in Poland. But he thought it the first principle 
of statesmanship to dissimulate his chief aim. Mercy- 
Argenteau was consequently sent to London to obtain the 
assent of Great Britain to the exchange of Belgium for 
Bavaria and to offer as an inducement the promise of 
Austria to conquer a line of French border fortresses for 
the purpose of strengthening the position of the new 
Belgian state. 

As the mere acquisition of Bavaria in exchange for the 
Belgian provinces seemed an insufficient recompense for 
the efforts of Austria in the war with France, Vienna 
demanded part of Alsace and insisted that otherwise 
Austria would be compelled to take part of Poland. 

For the sake of general concord, Russia and Prussia 
had pledged themselves by the Treaty of Saint Petersburg 
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to aid the emperor in obtaining Bavaria in exchange for 
Belgium, in case he acquiesced in their appropriations of 
Polish territory. To judge, then, by the professions of 
diplomacy, it might have seemed at this time that a general 
agreement of the associated powers could easily be reached 
and that it was only necessary for Russia and Prussia to 
consent to the conquest of some French frontier fortresses 
and the acquisition of part of Alsace by Austria and for 
Austria to agree to the intended spoliation of Poland by 
Russia and Prussia to conciliate the clashing interests of 
these powers. 

But such a solution seemed too simple and obvious to 
the intricate genius of Baron Thugut, who now declared 
that after the disloyal conduct of Russia and Prussia the 
honor of the emperor required that he renounce the plan 
of exchanging Belgium for Bavaria and demand as com- 
pensation for Austria an indemnity both in French and 
Polish territory. At the same time Great Britain opposed 
the exchange of Belgium for Bavaria but was willing to 
consent to extensive acquisitions of territory by Austria at 
the expense of France. 

Austrian agents proceeded to create difficulties for Russia 
and Prussia in Warsaw by encouraging the Polish patriots 
to count on the emperor’s sympathy in their opposition to 
the greedy designs of these two powers. Baron Thugut 
advanced the pretentions of Austrian policy in respect both 
to Poland and Bavaria, apparently expecting to acquire 
Lublin and Cracow with the Polish territory adjoining 
the Austrian possessions as well as Munich and Strassburg. 
But in reality the double claim was preferred in the hope 
that the allies would purchase tranquillity on one point by 
yielding completely on the other. 

Before Dumouriez’ desertion the main part of the Prus- 
sian army, 55,000 strong, under the Duke of Brunswick, 
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began operations by crossing the Rhine at Bacharach 
below Bingen, March 25th-26th, while an Austrian corps 
of about 15,000 under Wurmser crossed near Speyer above 
Mainz. The immediate object was to isolate Mainz by 
compelling the French army under Custine to retreat 
southward towards Alsace. The allies were reinforced by 
5,000 to 6,000 émigrés under the Prince de Condé and a 
detachment of 7,000 to 8,000 from the Austrian army com- 
manded by the Prince of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, which 
numbered about 30,000 and occupied Namur, Luxem- 
bourg, and Tréves. Thus, altogether more than 80,000 
menaced the northeastern frontier of France. 

Brunswick, after crossing the Rhine, turned southward 
towards the Nahe, but advanced with his usual circum- 
spection, and Custine, threatened from two directions by 
forces superior in the aggregate to his own and in better 
condition, retreated to Landau and to the Lauter and the 
entrenched lines of Weissenburg on the northern border 
of Alsace, leaving the garrison of Mainz to defend itself as 
best it could without support from the outside. The gar- 
rison of this fortress, with the other French forces which 
sought refuge there as the enemy closed in on Mainz, 
numbered about 23,000, more than enough for the im- 
mediate operations of defense and an excessive burden on 
the stores. 

Count Kalkreuth undertook the siege of Mainz, while 
Brunswick and Wurmser took an extended position cover- 
ing the siege operations against Mainz, confronting Custine 
from the Vosges to the Rhine and before Landau, with 
the main part of the Austrian forces forming the left wing 
in front of Landau. The Austrian corps under command 
of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg lay near Zweibriicken. 

Besides the troops enclosed in Mainz, the French forces 
in the northeast consisted of the Army of the Moselle, 
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about 30,000 men, under Ligneville, who succeeded Beur- 
nonville, Custine’s Army of the Rhine, about 40,000, and 
about 40,000 scattered in garrisons along the Rhine. By 
uniting the greater part of these forces, the French might 
have attacked the Prussians and Austrians in overwhelming 
numbers and relieved Mainz. But, although the com- 
mand of the Armies of the Moselle and Rhine was now 
united in Custine’s hands, he was disappointed at the 
general situation, disturbed by the political conditions in 
France, and, except for one or two half-hearted attacks, 
made no effort to relieve Mainz, but confined his attention 
to strengthening the lines of Weissenburg and improving 
the discipline of his troops. 

On the other hand, in view of the inactivity of Custine, 
the Duke of Brunswick, leaving sufficient forces to mask 
the fortress of Mainz, might have advanced along the 
heights between the French Armies of the Rhine and 
Moselle and fallen upon them separately; but such a 
spirited proceeding suited neither his prudent nature or 
the attitude of Frederick William II, his master. 

The latter was painfully impressed by the attitude of 
Vienna in regard to the Polish policy of Russia and Prussia. 
If Austria opposed the acquisition of Polish territory by 
Prussia, the latter according to the stipulations of the 
treaty of February, 1792, was only bound to furnish a 
corps of 20,000 men for operations against France. 
Hence, in view of Austria’s equivocal attitude, the King 
of Prussia decided to proceed with the siege of Mainz, 
but to shape his subsequent conduct according to the 
eventual policy of the emperor. 

The Elector of Bavaria, although loath to break off 
relations with France, was finally persuaded to send some 
troops to aid the allies. The irritation of the King of 
Prussia and the resistance of Mainz exercised a restraining 
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influence on the progress of the operations of the coalition 
in the north of France. 

Mainz is situated on the left bank of the Rhine, oppo- 
site and just below the mouth of the Main. A bridge of 
boats connected Mainz with the suburb of Kastel, a forti- 
fied bridgehead directly opposite on the right, or eastern, 
bank of the Rhine. D’Oyré, an able engineer officer, 
fifty-four years of age, who had served under Rochambeau 
in the American war, directed the defensive operations in 
Mainz; Meusnier, a gallant, impetuous young officer, 
directed operations at Kastel under D’Oyré’s general com- 
mand; Aubert-Dubayet was commander of the troops; 
Reubell and Merlin de Thionville were present as com- 
missioners of the Convention. 

The fortifications of Kastel, undertaken by the oer 
a few months before, were not yet completed. On the 
right bank of the Rhine the French made the serious 
mistake of not securing possession of both sides of the 
Main near its mouth. Mainz itself was only defended by 
a brick wall on the side of the Rhine. But on the land 
side it was enclosed by a double system of fortifications. 
The inner line consisted of the citadel and twelve bastions 
connected by curtain walls with lofty revetments of fine 
appearance; the outer line was formed of four forts and 
two lesser works connected by ramparts. The space 
between these two lines formed a vast entrenched camp 
where the greater part of the French troops were installed 
in charge of Kléber, Strassburg’s most glorious son, whose 
military reputation began with the defense of Mainz. 

Outside the outer line the French had a number of 
advanced positions, particularly the redoubt at Weissen- 
burg, a village on the left bank of the Rhine south of 
Mainz, and another at Zahlbach west of Mainz over- 
looking the valley of a stream of the same name. 
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Mainz was well supplied with grain and munitions, but 
the supply of meat was small and the fodder was quite 
inadequate for the 3,000 horses of the French cavalry. 

It had been understood among the allies that the King 
of Prussia should besiege Mainz with an army of 33,000 
men. Later it was decided that, in view of the unexpected 
strength of the garrison, this number should be increased 
to 43,000. Consequently, Coburg sent 5,000 Imperial 
troops, several thousand Austrians were summoned from 
the corps of Breisgau, and the remainder of the reinforce- 
ment required was made up of Hessians and contingents 
from other German states. 

Count Kalkreuth commanded the main forces on the 
left bank operating against Mainz and General Schonfeld 
exercised subordinate command under Kalkreuth of the 
forces operating on the right bank against Kastel. At the 
close of the siege Kalkreuth had 28,075 men under his 
orders; Schonfeld, 15,385. Kalkreuth’s headquarters were 
at the village of Marienborn, southwest of Mainz. 

The allies completed the investment of Mainz on April 
14th, but since they acted with their customary circum- 
spection and deliberateness and had to wait many weeks 
for the concentration of the necessary siege artillery, which 
was brought from different places, some from Prussia and 
Holland, operations were at first limited to a blockade. 
On this occasion the King of Prussia did not share the 
fatigues of the army, but spent much time in Frankfurt, 
where he was infatuated by the charms of Fraulein Beth- 
mann, daughter of a prominent banker, whom he even 
offered to marry, and at neighboring princely abodes. 
The officers frequently visited Darmstadt, where the 
landgrave celebrated with lavish festivities the nuptials 
of Princess Louise of Mecklenburg with the Prince of 
Prussia. 
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In the earlier stages of the siege the French made 
frequent sorties. On the night of April 11th-12th they 
made a sortie from Kastel in three columns. Meusnier 
led one column for a false attack eastward along the Main 
on Kostheim and Hochheim, while the other columns 
were directed against Bieberich on the right bank of the 
Rhine below Kastel and a Hessian redoubt at Mosbach 
north of Bieberich. The column led by Meusnier pene- 
trated Kostheim and was then repulsed but returned with 
a considerable quantity of provisions as booty. One of 
the other columns took the mill at Bieberich and reached 
Mosbach, but there a Prussian sentinel, noticing a move- 
ment as of troops, discharged his weapon, killing a French 
soldier and started a panic among the French. In the 
ensuing confusion they fired on one another and the two 
columns had to be led back as quickly as possible to 
Kastel. 

A special body of volunteers was formed among the 
defenders of the left bank for daring enterprises of this 
kind, called the Volontaires du Siége or the Legion des 
Francs, which consisted of four hundred infantry and a 
squadron of chasseurs. Its commander was Marigny, an 
intrepid young officer. A similar band of Volontaires du 
Siége was formed on the right bank. 

After an unsuccessful attack on Kostheim on the night 
of April 20th-21st, Meusnier succeeded in taking this vil- 
lage on the night of the 29th-30th, but a conflagration was 
started through the thoughtless conduct of some of the 
French troops and destroyed the whole place, which 
should have served as a useful shelter. Nevertheless, the 
ruins were sharply contested and changed hands several 
times. By persistent effort Meusnier gained possession 
of some small islands in the Rhine near the mouth of the 


Main. 
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The French planned a great sortie against Marienborn 
in the hope of taking the Prussian headquarters by sur- 
prise and capturing Kalkreuth and other important indi- 
viduals. Three columns set out on the night of May 
30th-31st. The column executing the principal attack, 
under Marigny’s command, consisted of 1,100 infantry 
and 100 mounted chasseurs with 300 grenadiers in reserve. 
The two other columns were sent to support the first. 
One of these, of 1,500 men under General Schaal, the 
other of 1,800 under Dubayet and Kléber. At the same 
time the enemy’s attention was distracted by deceptive 
attacks in other quarters. The first column moving 
stealthily by field paths had nearly reached Marienborn 
when the premature discharge of firearms aroused the 
enemy. The French penetrated the village where there 
was a sharp contest in the streets and Kalkreuth barely 
escaped, but the prompt arrival of German reinforcements 
from all sides and the failure of the other French columns 
to cooperate soon compelled Marigny to beat a hasty 
retreat. This was the last of the night raids. 

Meusnier, severely wounded on June 5th in crossing 
from the islands in the Rhine to the right bank, died on 
the 13th, deeply mourned by his comrades. His death 
was a serious loss to the French. The islands had to be 
evacuated on June 29th. 

When adequate siege artillery had been assembled, the 
Germans decided to deliver the principal attack against 
the French positions between Zahlbach and Weisenau. 
The excavation of the first parallel trench at a distance of 
about eight hundred yards from the outer palisade of the 
entrenched camp of Mainz was undertaken on the night 
of June 16th-17th, but a severe cannonade from the 
French works inflicted severe loss on the German workers 
and the troops along the proposed line of entrenchments, 
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dispersing them in confusion. Nevertheless, the bombard- 
ment was begun from several points on the 18th, causing 
much damage in Mainz, where many architectural monu- 
ments were partly or wholly destroyed, and the cathedral 
was devastated by a conflagration on the 28th. 

On the night of June 18th-19th a force of 5,680 workers 
accomplished the enormous task of opening a trench at a 
distance of 1,500 yards from the outer defensive line of 
Mainz and practically out of range of the French fire. 
This trench was subsequently known as the rear parallel. 
On the night of the 24th-25th, 2,000 pioneers commenced 
the excavation of the first parallel 800 yards from the 
French palisade. Heavy rains continuing almost uninter- 
ruptedly for about two weeks greatly impeded the work, 
but finally a trench was completed, deep enough to afford 
cover for a man on horseback and so broad that two car- 
riages could have passed in it. On July 4th fifteen bat- 
teries of sixty-four pieces opened fire from this line and 
within two days the Prussians took the redoubt of Zahl- 
bach which had embarrassed their progress. 

On the night of the 11th-12th the second parallel was 
opened only 400 yards from the French palisade and in a 
short time the fort of Saint Charles in the outer line of 
fortifications of Mainz was rendered untenable and other 
forts were seriously damaged. 

The meat supply in Mainz was already exhausted and 
the flesh of horses killed by the bombardment or dying 
from lack of fodder, and even that of cats and rats, were 
eagerly sought. Aubert-Dubayet is said to have enter- 
tained his staff at dinner, offering them a cat garnished 
with twelve mice as a delicacy. The mills along the 
river were destroyed and it became very difficult to 
maintain the flour supply for the troops who were now 
fed almost exclusively on bread. Drugs and medicines 
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gave out and it became impossible to care properly for 
the wounded. 

The French commanders, cut off for many weeks from 
all communication with the world outside and losing hope 
of relief, preferred to negotiate while there was still a 
chance of getting favorable terms, instead of waiting until 
they had been reduced to extremities, when they would 
be compelled to surrender at discretion. Parleys begun 
on July 18th led to an agreement and the exchange of 
signatures on the 22d. In accordance with the articles 
of capitulation the French troops were permitted to depart 
with the honors of war, with their arms and baggage, on 
condition of not serving for a year against the powers of 
the coalition. The first column left Mainz on July 24th, 
the second on the next day. These troops were subse- 
quently employed for service against the rebels in La 
Vendée. 

In spite of his inactivity behind the lines of Weissenburg, 
perhaps to excuse it, Custine, like Dumouriez, had raised 
his voice in emphatic protest against the factional strife 
and disorders in France. In a letter of April 9th to the 
Convention he suggested a dictatorship and demanded 
unlimited powers for executing a plan for the salvation of 
the country, threatening to resign in case his proposals 
were not accepted. The Convention took no action 
on this communication, but the extreme democrats in 
the ministry of war, finding that Custine used the same 
language as Lafayette and Dumouriez, marked him for 
destruction. 

Custine’s plan of operations, adopted by Carnot the fol- 
lowing year, led to the greatest victories of the Republic. 
In view of the lethargy of the enemy on the Rhine, he had 
proposed to leave 10,000 men to guard the lines of Weis- 
senburg, to move westward with the rest of the Army of 
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the Rhine, uniting first with the Army of the Moselle and 
then with the Army of the Ardennes, and with these com- 
bined forces, proceeding by Namur and the valley of the 
Sambre, to fall on the flank and rear of the principal Aus- 
trian army in Flanders. 

On May 12th Custine was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the Armies of the North and of the Ardennes. 
Houchard had already been appointed commander of the 
Army of the Moselle and Beauharnais succeeded Custine 
in command of the Army of the Rhine. 

The family of Beauharnais, of noble rank, originally of 
the Orléanais, held an honorable position, several members 
of it having filled military and civil positions with distinction 
under the old monarchy, but was little known before the 
Revolution. One branch of the family, established in the 
French colony of Martinique, was represented by two 
brothers. Francois, Marquis de Beauharnais, who was a 
deputy of the nobility in the States General, distinguished 
himself by the ardor of his royalist sentiments, emigrated 
in 1792, and served in the corps of the émigrés under the 
Prince de Condé, and the younger, Alexandre, Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, with whom we are now concerned, who was 
born in Martinique in 1760, served under Rochambeau in 
the War of American Independence, and then went to 
France with his young wife, Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie, whom he had married in Martinique in 1779. 
Alexandre de Beauharnais, although received with favor at 
court, like so many other officers who had served in 
America, embraced with enthusiasm the ideas of the 
Revolution. Sent to the States General as deputy of the 
nobility of the sénéchaussée of Blois, he expressed himself 
very emphatically for the suppression of feudal privileges 
in the famous session of the assembly on the evening of 
August 4th. As president of the assembly at the time of 
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the king’s flight to Varennes, he did much to restore con- 
fidence by his prompt measures and self-possession. 

At the beginning of the war with Austria, Beauharnais 
was sent as adjutant-general to the Army of the North and 
distinguished himself by his courageous conduct at the 
rout of Mons. Later he commanded the camp of Sois- 
sons. 

Jean-Nicholas Houchard, who was also promoted at 
this time to a conspicuous position in command of one of 
the French armies, was born at Forbach, January 24, 1738, 
and brought up at Sarrebourg. His education was neg- 
lected and throughout life he spoke French with a strange 
provincial accent and a diction, interlarded with German 
words, while his reports and despatches are replete with 
remarkable lapses of orthography. He bore honorable 
scars of the Seven Years’ War when he served with the 
Royal German Regiment. He earned distinction by his 
intrepid conduct as second lieutenant in the expedition to 
Corsica. His jawbone was fractured and bandages had 
just been applied when the enemy attacked the village 
where the field hospital was located. Houchard sprang 
from his bed, returned to his platoon, and inspired his 
troops by his example of courage. He married and in- 
tended to retire from the service when the Revolution 
aroused anew his military ardor. He was appointed 
colonel of the second regiment of mounted chasseurs 
and from that time his name appears repeatedly in the 
history of the Army of the Rhine. He guided the ad- 
vance-guard at the occupation of Speyer, conducted the 
rear-guard in the retreat from Frankfurt, was named 
general of a brigade on December 1, 1792, and general 
of a division on the following March 8th. He was ap- 
pointed commander of the Army of the Moselle on 


April 29th. 
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In appearance Houchard could well satisfy the popular 
conception of a revolutionary hero. He was six feet tall 
and fierce and terrible in aspect, his face disfigured by 
three sabre cuts and a wound from a firearm, his mouth 
drawn out of place towards his left ear, the upper lip cleft, 
the right cheek furrowed by two parallel scars. But with 
his enviable record as a dauntless cavalry officer, Houchard 
had neither experience or knowledge of the general move- 
ments of an army. 

In the northwestern theater of war, directly after Du- 
mouriez’ desertion, the Prince of Coburg had gone to 
Antwerp, where he met in conference the Duke of York, 
Lord Auckland, the British ambassador to Holland, the 
Prince of Orange, and other generals and representatives 
of the powers of the coalition on April 8th. The mem- 
bers of the conference expresssed general dissatisfaction at 
Coburg’s manifesto of April 5th, intimating that in their 
opinion his credulity and negotiations with Dumouriez 
had alone prevented the collapse of the French army, and, 
without having been informed of Baron Thugut’s policy, 
they prevailed upon Coburg to publish a new manifesto, 
drafted by Metternich, in which he declared that the 
obstinacy of the French compelled him to revoke his first 
proclamation with its pledge of disinterestedness and to 
announce the resumption of hostilities. This admission 
that the powers of the coalition meditated conquests made 
a deep impression in France, strengthening the radical 
tendencies and convincing the extremists that they were 
right in condemning the king and persecuting the 
émigrés. 

The allies were eager for the fruits of victory but 
reluctant to make the necessary sacrifice of their selfish 
interests for the common cause. Thus the idea of form- 
ing a single army of all the forces of the coalition operating 
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on the Belgian front had to be abandoned because neither 
the Prince of Coburg or the Duke of York would accept 
a subordinate position. The commanders were too cau- 
tious to penetrate far onto French territory as long as 
Mainz and the French frontier strongholds in the north 
held out. They resolved to begin by taking Condé and 
Valenciennes as part of the plan of strengthening Austrian 
Belgium by annexing the zone of French border fortresses. 
But the Duke of York eventually insisted on dissipating 
the strength of the coalition by conducting a divergent 
operation against Dunkerque to win possession of this 
continental port so much desired by Great Britain. 

The Prince of Coburg had at his disposal about 45,000 
Austrians and about 8,000 Hessians, and expected about 
20,000 British and Hanoverians under the Duke of York, 
about 15,000 Dutch under the Prince of Orange, and a 
detachment of about 8,000 Prussians. The commanders 
of the coalition knew of course that the French were con- 
stantly raising more troops and that the armies with which 
they had to deal would receive numerous reinforcements, 
but they probably counted on the increasing disorgani- 
zation in France to undermine the military strength of the 
Republic. 

Dampierre, receiving command of the French Army of 
the North as successor of Dumouriez, withdrew the main 
part of his forces to the fortified Camp de Famars under 
the walls of Valenciennes, where he hoped to be in a 
position to succor any of the French border fortresses in 
the north which might be attacked. Coburg, contem- 
plating a series of siege operations along the northern 
French frontier, proceeded to blockade Condé, which was 
inadequately provisioned, and posted part of his troops 
between Lille and Le Quesnoy. ‘Twenty-one French 
battalions marshalled in different parts of the country for 
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service against the Vendean rebels were sent by forced 
marches to reinforce the Army of the North. 

Dampierre, after rallying his troops in the entrenched 
camp and restoring a certain measure of confidence, took 
the offensive on May Ist, attacking in several columns the 
Austrians who occupied intrenched positions in the woods 
of Vicogne and Saint-Amand threatening Condé, but the 
French were repulsed after a sharp engagement. The 
attack was renewed without success on the 9th when 
Dampierre was mortally wounded. General Lamarche, 
who succeeded temporarily to the command, withdrew to 
the Camp de Famars. 

Coburg decided to wrest the Camp de Famars from the 
French as the necessary preliminary to the siege of Valen- 
ciennes. The attack was set for May 23d. In accordance 
with the cautious methods of the traditional school of 
tactics, Coburg dissipated his forces in detachments guard- 
ing many non-essential points, weakening the force of the 
main attack. Held in check all day by the French artillery, 
the assailants did not cross the Ronelle, the stream cover- 
ing the front of the camp, before evening. Lamarche 
decamped in good order during the night and retreated to 
the so-called Camp de César, which adjoined Bouchain as 
Famars was contiguous to Valenciennes. 

Coburg stationed a corps of observation between Valen- 
ciennes and Bouchain, while part of his army invested 
Valenciennes and another continued the blockade of 
Condé. To 93 siege mortars assembled for the siege of 
Valenciennes, there were added 180 pieces of artillery from 
Austria and 100 from Holland. 

Upon his arrival to. take command of the Army of the 
North, Custine found the largest part of the forces, 39,000, 
in the Camp de César, situated on the Scheldt near 
Bouchain, but in a deplorable state of destitution, probably 
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as many as 10,000 without firearms. Systematic propaganda 
through the distribution of radical journals and pamphlets 
with continual denunciation of the French generals for 
royalist and aristocratic sentiments and treasonable con- 
duct and intelligence with the enemy had destroyed 
the confidence of the troops and undermined the spirit 
of discipline. Another part of the Army of the North, 
numbering about 36,000, near Lille was in a similar state 
and the Army of the Ardennes, stretching from Mau- 
beuge to Longwy, was only 10,000 strong and consisted 
largely of newly arrived National Guardsmen. Many of 
the frontier fortresses were practically ungarrisoned or 
without equipment, and in some cases the fortifications 
were dilapidated. 

For the general deplorable condition of neglect and 
disorganization of the defensive works and army the bane- 
ful influence of the ministry of war was largely responsible. 
Custine took active measures to counteract the subversive 
tendencies and restore discipline. By the end of June 
the Camp de César counted 55,000 troops and the Army 
of the Ardennes had been increased to 29,000. An im- 
provement was manifested in the spirit of the troops of the 
line, but the extreme revolutionary agitation carried on 
with Bouchotte’s approval kept the minds of the volun- 
teers in a state of agitation. When in indignation Custine 
arrested some of the representatives of the ministry, the 
Jacobins were confirmed in their belief that he was a 
reactionary and a traitor worthy of death. 

The generals as well as the Girondins were soon to feel 
the effect of the change in the complexion of the Republi- 
can government, the profound alteration in domestic and 
foreign policy when Danton’s moderating influence was 
banished from the Committee of Public Safety. We fol- 
lowed one by one in the preceding volume the steps by 
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which the western European powers were drawn into the 
coalition against Republican France, largely through the 
aggressive attitude and excesses of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. We saw how the occupation of Belgium, open- 
ing of the Scheldt, the threat to Holland, and horror at 
the execution of Louis XVI stirred the hostile spirit in 
Great Britain, so that Chauvelin, the French envoy was 
expelled from England and the Convention in reply de- 
clared war against Great Britain and Holland on February 
1,1793. Pitt became the most persistent enemy of France; 
striving to enlarge the hostile coalition, he concluded alli- 
ances; with Russia on March 25th, with Hesse-Cassel on 
April 8th, with Prussia on July 16th, and with Sardinia and 
Naples also in July of the same year. Godoy, prime 
minister and lover of the Queen of Spain, aroused warlike 
feeling in that country and the Convention declared war 
against Spain on March 7th. France threatened the in- 
tegrity of the Holy Roman Empire, so that the Diet of 
Ratisbon declared war on March 22d and Bavaria reluc- 
tantly adhered to the decision. The powers of Europe 
united, partly to resist encroachment but partly to satisfy 
their greed at the expense of France. 

Danton had declared in a speech in December, 1792, 
that France should attain her natural limits at the Rhine. 
But, as member of the Committee of Public Safety, devot- 
ing special attention to foreign affairs and cooperating with 
Lebrun, disgusted with the excesses of the demagogues, 
he showed no sympathy with the demand of the extrem- 
ists for war against all kings and refused to admit that 
France must necessarily fight against all the powers of 
Europe. He strove with Lebrun to win allies for France 
and to dissolve the hostile coalition by detaching Prussia 
and Great Britain from the number of the enemies of the 
Republic. 
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Gustavus III, King of Sweden, shot in the back during 
festivities at the Stockholm opera house, March 16, 1792, 
expired on the 29th of the same month, victim of an 
aristocratic conspiracy. ‘The death of this noble monarch, 
who had aimed to head a league of princes against the 
Jacobins in France, was followed shortly, under his 
brother, Duke Charles, regent for his son and successor, 
Gustavus Adolphus IV, a minor, by a temporary reversal 
of Swedish policy towards the French Republic. 

Eric Magnus, Baron de Staél-Holstein, who had been 
attaché of the Swedish legation and later Swedish minister 
to the royal court of France, and whose name has been 
rendered famous by his brilliantly gifted French wife, 
whom he married in 1786, was sent back to Paris and 
charged in January, 1793, by the Swedish court with 
secret negotiations for an alliance with France. A decree 
of the Convention of May 3d authorized the Committee 
of Public Safety to “recompense the allies of the Republic 
for armaments and expenses that they should undertake 
for the purpose of supporting the development of its 
forces against its enemies,’ adopting, in other words, in 
imitation of Great Britain, the policy of subventioning 
states that might become its active allies. 

Staél concluded with Lebrun on May 16th the terms of 
a treaty for a defensive alliance between the two countries, 
according to which Sweden, in return for a subsidy from 
France, was to equip ten vessels of the line and furnish 
10,000 men to fight the enemies of France. But the 
menacing protests of Catherine II and other rulers had 
already prevailed upon the Swedish court to abandon the 
project of an alliance with France. Staél left Paris after 
the coup d’état of June 2d but continued for some time in 
correspondence with Lebrun and with the latter’s successor, 
Desforgues. Lebrun, as already mentioned, continued to 
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perform the functions of the foreign office for some days 
after his arrest. 

As a step towards an accommodation with Prussia, Le- 
brun had instructed Custine to inquire whether the King 
of Prussia, in case of a voluntary surrender of Mainz by 
the French, would let the garrison depart and agree to an 
armistice. Lebrun suggested further the concurrence of 
France in the annexation of the episcopal electorate of 
Mainz and part of that of Trier by Bavaria and that of the 
rest of Trier and the electorate of Cologne by Prussia in 
return for the neutrality of Bavaria and Prussia in the 
struggle of France with the other powers of the coalition. 

Custine embraced the more readily these ideas of Dan- 
ton and Lebrun as, like Dumouriez, he wished to concen- 
trate the forces of France for a great attack against the 
Austrians in Belgium. He corresponded with Brunswick, 
assuring the latter of his hatred of the Jacobins and ex- 
horting him to undertake the pacification of distracted 
Europe. These overtures led to no definite results, but 
the Prussians seem to have beguiled Custine with the 
expectation of an understanding while they prepared to 
break the resistance of the garrison of Mainz. It was 
probably with the hope of an early withdrawal of Prussia 
from the hostile coalition that the Committee of Public 
Safety transferred Custine to the northern theater as pre- 
liminary to the concentration of the available French forces 
against the enemy in Belgium. 

The agitation of the disaffected elements in England, 
the demands of Fox, the great Whig leader, for peace 
with France, and reported disagreements between Pitt and 
Grenville, the British foreign secretary, encouraged Dan- 
ton to hope for reconciliation with Great Britain and 
frequent intercourse was carried on through mysterious 
channels between the two capitals with this in view. 
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But the triumphant entervention of the faction of the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris in the Republican government 
destroyed all such conciliatory prospects, both because of 
the attitude of the demagogues, who loudly demanded 
the overthrow of all kings and were unwilling to leave 
any neighboring state in peace, and because of the per- 
sons identified with the policy of reconciliation, who 
were regarded with hatred or contempt by the extreme 
Jacobins. 

The Committee of Public Safety, as it existed at the 
time of the coup d’état of June 2d, under Danton’s influ- 
ence, wanted limited warfare with clearly defined aims. 
But Danton’s power was overthrown, largely because his 
general policy appeared to have miscarried. France was 
invaded on the north, federalism was spreading, and the 
Vendean insurrection was unchecked. The new Com- 
mittee reaped the advantage of the policy and activity of 
the old one in the rapid collapse of federalism. But it was 
impossible for the hostile governments of Europe to con- 
sider terms with a revolutionary government controlled by 
Marat or the chiefs of the Commune. 

Desforgues, a functionary under Bouchotte and an in- 
fatuated democrat, succeeded Lebrun as foreign minister. 
Bouchotte was in complete subjection to the whims and 
violence of the Hotel de Ville. The ministry of war was 
conducted by Vincent, his first secretary, through whose 
agency Hébert’s inflammatory journal, La Grande Colere 
du Pere Duchesne, was distributed broadcast in the camps. 

Custine, Beauharnais, and Biron attempted to maintain 
discipline and inspire a sentiment of military honor among 
the troops and were therefore odious in the sight of the 
heads of the ministry of war. Suspicion against them was 
shared by the new Committee of Public Safety, whose 
election was the consummation of the coup d’état of 
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June 2d. Scarcely was this Committee installed in power 
when it deprived Biron of his command and summoned 
him to Paris to give an account of his conduct, July 11th, 
appointing Robespierre’s protégé, Rossignol, as his suc- 
cessor in La Vendée. Custine’s turn came next. On the 
12th the Committee ordered him to Paris, alleging the 
necessity of deliberating with him. His departure from 
Cambrai on the 16th gave rise to a demonstration of disap- 
proval by the troops who loved him. He arrived at Paris 
just as news was received of the fall of Condé which sur- 
rendered on the 12th. On the 22d, the day of the signing 
of the terms of capitulation of Mainz, the Convention de- 
creed Custine’s arrest and he was led to prison. News of 
his arrest provoked an outburst of indignation and wrath 
among the troops of the Army of the North and an open 
revolt was barely averted. A measure of calm was restored 
by the commissioners present with this army who assured 
the troops that their former general would be restored to 
them if found innocent of the charges brought against him. 
Fortunately, too, for the revolutionary authorities, the vol- 
unteers, inspired much more by political propaganda than 
zeal for discipline and military efficiency, were easily rec- 
onciled to the loss of Custine. Hébert’s Pére Duchesne, 
assiduously circulated among the ranks, denounced all 
aristocrats as traitors and accused Custine of intending to 
deliver Lille to the enemy. 

Kilmaine was appointed provisionally as Custine’s suc- 
cessor in command of the Army of the North. 

Charles-Edouard Jennings de Kilmaine, born in Dublin, 
October 19, 1751, was brought by his parents at the age of 
eleven to France, where his father practised medicine. 
He entered the regiment of the Royal Dragoons in 1774 
and served with distinction as second lieutenant in the 
American war. During the Argonne campaign of 1792 
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he attracted the attention of Beurnonville, who declared 
that no one could show more skill, fortitude, or intelli- 
gence than this “excellent captain.” He earned the praise 
of Dumouriez at the Battle of Jemmapes and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel. He became in rapid succes- 
sion colonel and brigadier-general in the early months 
of 1793 and as lieutenant-general he was summoned to 
this post of the utmost responsibility. His advancement 
from captain to command, even though temporary, of the 
most important Republican army is striking evidence of 
the opportunity offered genius through the removal of all 
social barriers by the Revolution as well as of the dis- 
organization in the upper grades of the officer corps 
caused by emigration and the attitude of suspicion or 
hostility on the part of the government. 

Kilmaine’s unquestionable valor and ability were matched 
by his vanity and self-esteem. He boasted his command 
of four European languages besides French and made no 
secret of the eminent military qualities which had merited 
his phenomenal advancement. He arrived at Cambrai to 
take command on July 15th. 

Meanwhile, the Austrians, while blockading Condé, 
were vigorously pushing siege operations against Valen- 
ciennes. Coburg commanded personally the corps of 
observation facing the Camp de César, while the Duke 
of York directed the siege operations against Valenciennes. 
The French garrison of Valenciennes, 7,000 in number, 
was commanded by Ferrand, an elderly but brave general. 

The assailants opened their first parallel on the night of 
June 14th-15th, the second on the night of the 19th-20th, 
and the third on the night of the 28th-29th, and mounted 
formidable batteries in them. The bombardment wrought 
terrible devastation, causing destructive conflagrations in 
the city. When the surrender of Condé was known in 
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Valenciennes, the population and the municipal authori- 
ties, convinced that relief was impossible, demanded 
capitulation. The enemy prepared for the final attack 
on July 25th. They destroyed some of the advanced 
works and drove the defenders back to the ramparts of 
the town. On the next day the attitude of the population 
became so threatening that Ferrand was compelled to 
consent to surrender. Valenciennes capitulated July 28th. 
The garrison laid down their arms, but were allowed to 
depart with the honors of war on the promise not to serve 
against the powers of the coalition for a year. The allies, 
entering Valenciennes, took possession in the name of the 
emperor, instead of that of Louis XVII, a painful surprise 
for the émigrés. . 

Masters of Condé and Valenciennes, Coburg and York 
decided to capture the Camp de César. This camp, 
irregularly quadrilateral in form, was fortified by intrench- 
ments and redoubts and protected by three streams, the 
Scheldt, Sensée, and Agache, and by the Forest of Bourlon. 
The plan of the allies consisted of a great turning move- 
ment of 9,000 Hessians and Anglo-Hanoverians under 
York and Hohenlohe-Kirchberg moving on the west of 
the Camp de César in order to attack the French from 
the rear, while two other columns under Colloredo and 
Clerfayt engaged their attention on the banks of the 
Sensée and Scheldt in front and on the right flank of the 
camp. 

In view of this threatened attack, Kilmaine decided to 
withdraw to a position on the Scarpe between Arras and 
Douai on the flank of the enemy’s line of advance towards 
Paris. The French evacuated the Camp de César without 
annoyance, but on August 8th the Duke of York leading 
the turning movement encountered the retreating col- 
umn. The British cavalry surrounded two French infantry 
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battalions, but Kilmaine released them by a brilliant cavalry 
charge. 

The retreat to the Scarpe was continued and accom- 
plished with commendable skill on the part of Kilmaine, 
but he was regarded with suspicion by the government 
and failed to inspire much confidence among his troops. 
Houchard, already appointed his successor, reached Kil- 
maine’s headquarters at Vitry on the 9th. He found the 
army disorganized from the suspension of the chief-of-staff 
and twenty superior officers, discipline relaxed, and the 
troops discouraged and demoralized. They had suffered 
an uninterrupted series of reverses and had been repeat- 
edly on the retreat since the opening of the campaign in 
March. At this time the military situation of France was 
the darkest. Lyons and Marseilles were in revolt; Toulon 
was about to receive the British. The insurgents in La 
Vendée were gaining victories. ‘The surrender of Condé 
and Valenciennes and the abandonment of the Camp de 
César opened the road to Paris to the allies. The Army 
of the North was disorganized and dispirited. 

The situation offered the allies the most favorable op- 
portunity for a decisive offensive against Paris. The King 
of Prussia was eager to finish the war and restore the 
prestige of the Prussian army, but his zeal was restrained 
by his councillors who distrusted Thugut’s designs. The 
Austrian court was likewise desirous of ending the war, 
although its foremost preoccupation was to win a 
counterpoise for the gains of Prussia. Either Coburg 
was unwilling on general principles to penetrate far 
into France before the line of border fortresses had been 
taken or he thought that it was needless to expose his 
army to the losses and risks of a vigorous movement 
towards Paris because the interior conditions of France 
promised of themselves to reduce the country to a 
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state of helplessness. For no plan of decisive action 
was considered at his headquarters. There was, too, the 
disaster of the preceding autumn to serve as a warning 
against rashness. 

The dilatory conduct of the allies, who failed to support 
the insurgents in the interior of France and gave the re- 
publican forces time to rally, gain in strength, and become 
reorganized, ruined their chance of winning a decisive 
victory. Coburg and York might at least without any 
ereat risk have dispersed or overwhelmed the demoralized 
French army on the Scarpe and thus delayed or prevented 
the rehabilitation of the French forces in the north. 

The total failure to take advantage of the supreme 
opportunity offered at this time was due in part-to the 
confusion of aims of the allies. In the middle of July 
Coburg submitted to the King of Prussia his general plan 
of operations for completing the campaign as advan- 
tageously as the circumstances seemed to him to permit. 
According to this plan, the King of Prussia was to advance 
southwestward from Mainz by way of Sarrelouis and 
occupy Lorraine, while Coburg proceeded southeastward 
from Valenciennes, investing the fortresses of Maubeuge, 
Givet, and Philippeville. Thus the principal Austrian 
and Prussian armies, moving on converging lines, would 
approach each other while gathering together the smaller 
armies or detached corps interspersed between them and 
would secure excellent bases for the beginning of the next 
year’s campaign, when the progress of disorganization and 
demoralization in France would presumably facilitate the 
winning of complete victory. 

The French Army of the Moselle which the King of 
Prussia would encounter on his proposed line of advance 
was already weakened by the withdrawal of a considerable 
part of its forces to strengthen the Army of the North. 
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But the Prussian army was scarcely under way when 
Count Wartensleben, the Austrian representative at the 
Prussian headquarters informed the King of Prussia that 
General Prince Waldeck and Count Lehrbach, the latter 
the Austrian envoy at Munich, were about to arrive with 
another plan of operations devised at the Austrian court 
and asked that all important movements be suspended 
until their arrival. Prince Waldeck, appearing at Prussian 
headquarters August 6th, produced the plan, reversing 
Coburg’s, according to which the Prussian army, instead 
of proceeding southwestward into Lorraine, was to co- 
operate with Wurmser’s Austrian army, which then num- 
bered 32,000 men, for the invasion of Alsace. The King 
of Prussia, who did not have confidence enough, after the 
experience of 1792, to advance into Lorraine without the 
support of the Austrians, found himself compelled to act 
as an unwilling agent for the realization of the Austrian 
design of aggrandizement in Alsace. 

Beauharnais, with the intention of relieving Mainz, 
had attacked Wurmser on July 19th, compelling him to 
evacuate Edenkoben, while Houchard advanced from 
Saarbriicken against the enemy. But when news of the 
capitulation of Mainz was received, both these French 
armies fell back to their former positions. Houchard was 
transferred shortly after this to the command of the Army 
of the North, which was reinforced by detachments from 
the northeastern front. 

Reinforced by the troops who had been engaged in the 
siege of Mainz, the Austrian and Prussian armies might 
by a prompt and vigorous offensive have overwhelmed the 
French Armies of the Rhine and Moselle. Brunswick, 
deviating somewhat from the Austrian plan, moved south- 
ward along the northern prolongation of the ridges of the 
Vosges and took Pirmasens on August 13th in order to 
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hamper communications between the French Army of 
the Moselle and that of the Rhine and threaten the left 
flank of the latter. But after that the Prussian army 
remained comparatively inactive. 

In the northwestern theater the Duke of York in a 
council of war on August 4th refused to participate in an 
operation that would take him further from the coast, but 
insisted that his instructions compelled him to besiege 
Dunkerque and demanded aid of Coburg for this purpose. 
Consequently York started in the direction of the coast 
with 21,000 British and Hanoverians and 12,000 Austrians, 
while Coburg sat down before Le Quesnoy. 

This dispersion of forces in the north and northeast 
seemed to invite the French to use the Army of the 
Moselle to reinforce Kilmaine and later Houchard. Acting 
in accordance with the general idea of Custine’s plan, the 
Committee of Public Safety had already decided to con- 
centrate powerful forces in the north and on July 2\st 
ordered the transfer of 21,000 men from the Armies of 
the Moselle and Ardennes to Valenciennes. After the 
loss of Valenciennes the Committee ordered the shifting 
of much stronger forces from the northeast to the north. 
The leading spirits in the Republican government were 
beginning to grasp the capital importance of concentrating 
superior strength and delivering crushing blows at the 
critical points. 

Since, as we have seen, the survival of revolutionary 
France was made possible by the discord of the allies and 
this discord was largely due to the rival ambitions and jeal- 
ousies of Prussia and Austria in respect to Poland, it may not 
be out of place at this point to recall briefly the chief events 
through which the fate of Poland became a factor of such 
moment in the issue in the west and to trace the develop- 
ment of the Polish situation throughout the summer of 1793. 
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It will be recalled that certain elements in Poland dis- 
satisfied at the progressive Constitution of 1791 formed the 
rebellious confederation of Targowice, May 14, 1792, and 
appealed in the name of liberty, which they were betray- 
ing, to Catherine II, whose armies had just become avail- 
able for fresh enterprises through the termination of the 
Turkish war. In response to the prayer of these Polish 
traitors or deluded patriots, the Russian troops entered 
Poland on May 19th and Frederick William II, King of 
Prussia, despite his treaty of alliance with Poland and 
solemn obligation to aid in its defense, declared per- 
fidiously that he could not defend the Polish constitution 
which had not received his approval. The artful tsarina 
had forestalled the possible opposition of Prussia to her 
designs by suggesting participation in a fresh spoliation of 
Polish territory and while Austria was preoccupied with 
the situation in the west the Russian forces quickly over- 
ran a large part of Poland. The idea of compensation in 
Polish territory for the efforts of Prussia in the conflict 
with revolutionary France was prominent in the negoti- 
ations between Prussia and Austria. By a treaty between 
Russia and Prussia of July 13, 1792, and another between 
Russia and Austria of August 7th of the same year, these 
powers agreed to uphold the old obsolete constitution of 
Poland. 

While Prussia demanded reparation in Polish territory, 
Austria, as we have seen, wished to exchange the Austrian 
Netherlands for Bavaria, but demanded in addition to 
Bavaria the cession to her of the Franconian principalities 
of Ansbach and Baireuth, which had recently passed under 
the sovereignty of the King of Prussia on the abdication 
of his kinsman. Later, the loss of Belgium made Austria 
all the more concerned for equality of advantages in the 
eventual settlement, but made even the recovery of her 
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original situation dependent on Prussian aid. In this 
situation Haugwitz on December 17, 1792, exacted the 
erudging consent of Austria to a separate negotiation 
between Berlin and Saint Petersburg regarding Poland. 
By the terms of the treaty between these two powers for 
the second partition of Poland, ratified January 23, 1793, 
Prussia obtained Danzig, Thorn, and Posen, the first two 
forming the desired connection between the hitherto 
detached province of East Prussia and the main part of 
the kingdom, and at the same time pledged herself to 
continue the war until the French conquests had been 
recovered and order had been restored in France. It was 
part of the policy of Catherine II to keep the resources 
of Prussia and Austria engaged in the exhausting struggle 
in the west. 

Allusion has been made to the storm of indignation pro- 
voked by the terms of the Russo-Prussian treaty when 
made known in Vienna in March. A Prussian army under 
Mollendorff had already entered the provinces of Poland 
destined for annexation by Prussia. Frederick William II 
published a proclamation announcing his intention of 
saving Europe from the contagious effect of the French 
Revolution by destroying the manifestations of its pesti- 
lential doctrines in Poland. Patriotic Poles were stirred 
to even greater indignation against Prussia than against 
Russia. 

A Polish diet was summoned by a council made up of 
nominees of the Russian ambassador to meet at Grodno, 
June 17th, for the purpose of sanctioning the ratification 
of the cession of the required territory to Russia and 
Prussia. This diet, although elected under supervision of 
the Russian military power, under influence of corruption 
and intimidation, and without the representation of the 
provinces designed for amputation, revealed an unexpected 
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spirit of opposition to the designs of the spoilers. Only by 
a threat of violence was the semblance of consent to the 
Russian demands wrung from the diet on July 23d. It 
became even more difficult to obtain acceptance of the 
treaty of cession to Prussia. At Grodno, far from the 
areas occupied by Prussian forces, the Prussian plenipo- 
tentiary was dependent on the intervention of Sievers, the 
Russian ambassador, who for a time seemed quite indiffer- 
ent to his colleague’s situation. Butat length, on September 
2, 1793, the diet, surrounded by Russian troops, approved 
the treaty on condition that it should not go into effect 
until a treaty of commerce between Poland and Prussia 
had been signed. 

Meanwhile, delay, suspicion, and the reciprocal recrimi- 
nations of Prussia and Austria were having a ruinous effect 
on the progress of the campaign in the west, and finally 
Catherine, fearing that Frederick William would abandon 
the war against France, ordered Sievers to compel uncon- 
ditional acceptance by the Polish diet of the treaty for the 
cession of territory to Prussia. Accordingly, on Septem- 
ber 23d, the Russian ambassador announced to the as- 
sembled deputies that they would not be permitted to 
leave the hall until a decision had been reached. Their 
silence was interpreted as indicative of assent and the 
treaty for the cession of the required provinces to Prussia 
was ratified on September 25th. After this, the diet re- 
voked the obnoxious Constitution of 1791. A treaty of 
alliance between Russia and Poland, signed October 16th, 
was practically an acknowledgement of the subjection of 
the remainder of the Kingdom of Poland to the Russian 
power. 


stitution. 


CHAPTER II 


THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


The republican constitution of June, 1793; some of its distinctive features, 
including emphatic declaration of the rights of private property; its ma- 
chinery of government. Renewal of the Committee of Public Safety with 
changed character, July 10, 1793. Effect of this change. Political effect 
of the surrender of Mainz and Valenciennes. Plans and operations in 
La Vendée. General Tuncq’s successful engagement near Lucon, con- 
troversy with Rossignol and dismissal. Arrival of corps from Mainz in 
Vendean theater and its allotment to the Army of Brest at Nantes. Plan 
for the concerted advance of the different columns into La Vendée in 
September and its failure through the bad faith or incapacity of Rossignol. 
Occupation of Marseilles by Carteaux, August 25th. Defection of Toulon 
and its occupation by the British. The insurrection at Lyons. Kellermann 
and Dubois-Crancé before Lyons; beginning of the siege. Signs of the 
development of discordant groups among the Montagnards. Dantonists 
and Hébertists. Factors producing the great measures of August, 1793. 
Repeated demand for a general levy. Danton’s attitude; substitution of a 
gradual levy for the proposed simultaneous movement of the whole nation. 
Barére’s report and the celebrated decree of August 23d for the general 
levy of the first class and the requisition. The clash of Danton and Hébert. 
Entry of Carnot and Prieur de la Céte d’Or into the Committee of Public 
Safety on August 15th. Cambon and the financial problems of the Republic. 
Conversion of the public debt and opening of the Grand Livre de la Dette 
Publique. Popular agitation of September 4th-5th and entry of Billaud- 
Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Granet into the Committee of Public 
Safety. Establishment of the Revolutionary Army for service in the 
interior. The law of provisions and law for the arrest of suspects of Sep- 
tember 17th. Abrogation of constitution and establishment of the pro- 
visional government of the Committee of Public Safety. 


One of the first concerns of the Convention, as noted in 
the preceding volume, had been to appoint a committee, 
composed of Sieyés, Thomas Payne, Brissot, Pétion, 
Vergniaud, Gensonné, Barére, Danton, and Condorcet, 
predominantly Girondin in spirit, to draft the new con- 


In the name of this committee, Condorcet, 


February 15, 1793, had reported on the ideas which had 
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directed its work and Gensonné read the proposed new 
declaration of rights and began the reading of the draft of 
the constitution, which was completed the next day. This 
was an ideally democratic constitution which would doubt- 
less have been practical only among an ideally enlightened 
people. It safeguarded private rights and provided for 
the election of the ministers and all functionaries by 
universal suffrage, but gave the government too little 
force, exaggerating the faults of the Constitution of 1791. 

The Jacobins, determined to prevent the establishment 
of a constitution by their adversaries, bitterly opposed this 
Girondin draft and the club directed one of its committees 
to draw up a constitution embodying its own doctrines 
and ideas. Many other drafts were likewise submitted 
for the consideration of the Convention. In spite of the 
opposition of the Montagnards, the declaration of rights 
as proposed by the committee on the constitution was 
adopted by the Convention on April 26th, but subsequent 
debates on the proposed constitution were repeatedly 
interrupted by the turbulent scenes that preceded the 
coup d’état of June 2d. 

After the overthrow of the Gironde the Girondin con- 
stitution was of course dropped. But the Montagne, which 
had used every means to retard the completion and adop- 
tion of a constitution as long as it did not itself command 
the majority of the Convention, became most eager to 
establish a constitution as soon as it was installed in power, 
in order to dispel the general fear of a dictatorship and 
reconcile the nation to the violent change in the govern- 
ment. Accordingly, on June 3d, the Committee of Public 
Safety was charged with the elaboration of a new draft and 
five new members, Ramel, Hérault de Séchelles, Mathieu, 
Couthon, and Saint-Just, were added to it, as already men- 
tioned, for this particular purpose. 
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With the help of the Girondin project, serving as basis 
for discussion, although itself rejected, as well as the debates 
on the same, which had clearified the attitude of the as- 
sembly on many points, and the draft, previously prepared 
by the Jacobins, the committee completed the text of the 
new constitution with remarkable expedition. The result 
of its labors was reported to the Convention on June 10th; 
the Declaration of Rights, consisting of a preamble and 
thirty-five articles, was adopted on the 23d, and the Acte 
Constitutionnel, or main body of the constitution, 124 arti- 
cles, on the 24th. In accordance with the decree of the 
Convention of June 27th, the constitution was then sub- 
mitted to popular vote with the result already recorded. 

This Republican Constitution of June, 1793, although 
variously judged and never put into effect, deserves atten- 
tion as one of the most characteristic expressions of the 
revolutionary theory of the time. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen proclaimed in the presence of the Supreme Being 
the natural and inalienable rights of the citizen to equality 
before the law, liberty, protection, and property. Liberty 
is defined in it as the rights of each individual to do what- 
ever does not violate the rights of another, and is expressed 
in the maxim: “Do not do to another what you would 
not have done to you.” 

It proclaimed the freedom of expression of opinion 
through the press or other means, the right of assembling 
peacefully, and freedom in the practice of religious wor- 
ship. The rights of the members of society were further 
enumerated in Article 122 of the Acte Constitutionnel, as 
follows: “The constitution guarantees to all Frenchmen 
equality, liberty, protection, the right of property, observ- 
ance of the public debt, the free exercise of religious 
worship, common instruction, public assistance, undefined 


Portrait of Robespierre by Madame Adelaide Guyard exhibited by her at the Salon of 1790. 


Robespierre, before going to her studio to pose, wrote her a letter, which is in the British Museum, 


in which he said: ‘*They tell me that one of the graces wishes to paint my portrait. Be 
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liberty of the press, the right of petition, the right to meet 
in popular societies, the enjoyment of all the rights of 
man.” 

The constitution authorized resistance to oppression. 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
proclaimed it to be the function of the law to protect the 
liberty of society and the individual against the tyranny of 
those who exercised the governing authority and stated 
that the citizen had the right to resist oppression by force. 
It admonished free men to put to instant death whosoever 
should usurp the sovereignty. It declared that, when the 
government violated the rights of the people, insurrection 
became “the most sacred of rights and the most indis- 
pensable of duties.” 

This constitution, although drawn up by Jacobins, 
showed little trace of the socialistic principles enunciated 
from time to time by some of the leading Montagnards in 
their efforts to enlist the support of the populace against 
their opponents. 

As an example of such social revolutionary professions 
may be cited the demands of Rabaut Saint-Etienne in 
the Chronique de Paris of January 19 and 21, 1793, who 
declared: 

“Political equality is established; but the poor soon feel 
that it is vitiated by the inequality of fortunes and, as 
equality is independence, they become embittered and 
indignant against the men upon whom they are dependent 
by reason of their needs; they demand an equality of 
fortune, but it is rarely that the rich countenance this 
aspiration with good grace. It must therefore be attained 
by force or by the laws.” 

The citizens, he insisted, must be trained and prepared 
for equality, and for this purpose he proposed the insti- 
tution of civic feasts at which they should meet and 
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mingle. He suggested laws reforming the rights of prop- 
erty, prescribing a maximum for the fortunes of the 
individual, “beyond which society should take his place 
and enjoy his right.” 

Marat continually inflamed the proletariat against the 
“egotistical rich,” but without proposing any definite plan 
of social reform. While it does not appear that the popu- 
lar disturbances of February 23, 1793, the pillaging of the 
grocers’ shops, were inspired by Rabaut’s socialistic propa- 
ganda, the substantial classes were dismayed at the existence 
of a tendency hostile to the rights of private property and 
on March 18th Barére denounced in the Convention “the 
declamations against property that certain persons have 
been permitted to make” and the propaganda in favor of 
an “agrarian law” for the redistribution of rural holdings. 
A decree was passed inflicting the death penalty on who- 
soever should propose an agrarian law or any other law 
subversive of territorial, commercial, or individual prop- 
erty.” The use of the term “agrarian law” was hence- 
forth avoided but the current of socialistic opinion was 
not checked. 

A month later, as a political maneuver, Robespierre drew 
up and induced the Jacobins to support in the Convention 
a proposal for a declaration of rights applying to private 
property the equalizing principle of the Declaration of 1789, 
but the idea was soon dropped. 

The Constitution of 1793 recognized the right of private 
property which is defined by the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of the Citizen incorporated in it as the right 
“which belongs to every citizen of enjoying and disposing 
of his property, his revenue, and the fruit of his labor and 
industry as he wishes.” It declared that no tax could be 
levied except for the general utility and the Acte Consti- 
tutionnel added that “no citizen could be excused from 
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the honorable obligation of contributing to the public 
charges.” 

In defense of the rights of property the Declaration 
ordained that no one could be deprived of any part of his 
possessions without his consent, except when public neces- 
sity, determined according to law, required it and then only 
on condition of a previous and just indemnity. 

But the social doctrines ostensibly professed at times by 
some of the Montagnards were not wholly overlooked. 
Public assistance was declared to be a sacred duty, society 
owing subsistence to unfortunate citizens, either by fur- 
nishing them remunerative employment or by affording 
the means of existence for those unable to work. The 
right to employment, then for the first time given legal 
recognition, remained a part of radical social programs 
until the attempted practical application of it in the state 
workshops of the Revolution of 1848. 

According to the Constitution of 1793, the sovereignty 
resided in the entire body of French citizens and the will 
of the sovereign people was expressed through universal 
manhood suffrage exercised partly by direct and partly by 
indirect methods of election. ‘The voters convened on 
May lst every year in their primary assemblies of 200 to 
600 to choose, according to the size of each assembly, 
from one to three electors for the district and depart- 
mental electoral assemblies, the judges of the peace, and 
half of the municipal officers of the locality. The primary 
assemblies grouped by circumscriptions of about 40,000 
inhabitants elected the Legislative Body or National As- 
sembly, each circumscription returning a single deputy. 
The electoral assemblies of the district or department, 
as the case might be, composed of the electors chosen by 
the primary assemblies, elected annually half the adminis- 
trative officials of the district or department, the public 
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arbiters, the criminal judges, the members of the court of 
cassation, and a candidate from each department for ap- 
pointment to the Executive Council. The Legislative 
Body or National Assembly chose the twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Executive Council from the list of candidates 
elected individually by the electoral assemblies of the 
departments. 

The Executive Council thus constituted appointed the 
ministers and chief agents of the general administration 
and diplomatic agents abroad, supervised the adminis- 
tration, negotiated treaties, and was responsible for the 
execution of the laws and decrees of the Legislative Body. 
It was authorized to be present and make reports at the 
sessions of the Legislative Body and the latter had the 
right to require the appearance of any or all of its mem- 
bers. 

The Legislative Body consisted of a single chamber of 
about 650 members; its duration was one year. Legis- 
lation took the form of laws or decrees, the former sub- 
ject to popular ratification or repudiation by vote of the 
primary assemblies. All enactments concerning civil or 
criminal law, the general administration of the public 
revenue and expenditure, the national domains, the cur- 
rency, taxes, the declaration of war, the administrative 
division of the national territory, public instruction, and 
honors for the memory of great men took the form of 
laws, which the assembly adopted provisionally, having the 
text printed and copies sent to all the communes of the 
country. Unless within forty days of the despatching of 
the copies of any proposed law a tenth of the primary 
assemblies in each of a majority of the departments de- 
manded its submission to popular vote, the measure became 
law automatically, popular assent being implied. But in 
case of a demand for the referendum on the part of a 
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tenth of the primary assemblies in each of a majority of 
the departments the Legislative Body convoked the pri- 
mary assemblies as a whole to vote on the proposed law. 

The judicial organization comprised the judges of the 
peace elected annually by the voters of the respective judi- 
cial precincts of these magistrates, as defined by law, the 
public arbiters chosen annually by the electoral assemblies 
of the corresponding jurisdictions, the criminal judges 
chosen annually by the electoral assemblies, and the mem- 
bers of the single court of cassation of the whole Republic 
elected annually by the electoral assemblies. 

If a tenth of ail the primary assemblies in each of a 
majority of the departments demanded a revision of the 
constitution, the Legislative Body was bound to submit to 
the vote of all the primary assemblies of the Republic the 
question whether a national convention should be elected 
for this purpose. In the case of an affirmative vote of the 
primary assemblies, the National Convention was elected 
in the same manner as the Legislative Body, which it re- 
placed for the period that it was occupied in revising the 
constitution. 

Population was the sole basis for the distribution of 
popular representation. The restrictions on the right of 
suffrage and eligibility to office imposed by the Consti- 
tution of 1791, having been swept away by the insurrection 
of August 10, 1792, found no place in the present docu- 
ment. All male Frenchmen twenty-one years of age were 
equally qualified to vote or to be elected to office. 

The annual legislatures, popular initiative and referen- 
dum, destined to become fetiches of extreme democracy, 
now made their appearance. The earlier Girondin plan 
for a constitution, with its tendency towards pure democ- 
racy and the decentralization of power, gave the primary 
assemblies the faculty of initiating legislation as well as 
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that of revising or rejecting any of the legislative enact- 
ments of the assembly and provided for the election of 
both executive and legislative bodies by direct popular 
vote in the primary assemblies. But the makers of the 
subsequent Constitution of 1793 now under consideration 
restricted popular initiative in the matter of legislation to 
constitutional changes and limited the right of popular 
ratification to the proposed laws of the Legislative Body 
as distinguished from its decrees. 

A striking feature of the Constitution of 1793 is the 
combination of the direct and indirect methods of election, 
particularly the contrast of the direct election of the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Body by the people in the primary 
assemblies with the selection of the twenty-four members 
of the executive by the assembly from the list of candi- 
dates submitted by the electoral assemblies, one from 
each department. An executive body of this size, elected 
in this manner, each member independently of his col- 
leagues, would have been fatally lacking in unity and 
flexibility. 

In their eagerness to reassure the irresolute, timid, and 
conservative, and to avoid the reproach of ambition and 
cupidity, the great concern of the makers of this consti- 
tution had been to captivate public opinion by drafting a 
most liberal scheme of government, but one as foreign to 
the ideas and intentions of the leading Jacobins as it was 
impractical in the situation confronting the Republic. 

Hence the formal acceptance of the constitution by the 
nation placed the Convention in an equivocal situation. 
The task for which this assembly had been created was 
now achieved and there was no longer any legal motive 
for continuing its existence. Yet no sane statesman could 
think of applying such a constitution and substituting a 
weak executive for the Committee of Public Safety at a 
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time when France was torn by civil strife and threatened 
with invasion from all sides. 

On August 11th, the day after the impressive festival of 
the adoption of the constitution, Delacroix, Danton’s friend, 
declared in the Convention: 

“Our mission is fulfilled, but you must destroy the cal- 
umny spread against you; the federalist administrations say 
that you intend to make yourself permanent.” 

The Convention proceeded to adopt a preliminary 
measure for elections under the new constitution. On 
the same day the delegates of the primary assemblies who 
had come from all parts of France for the celebration on 
the 10th were admitted to the bar of the Convention 
bearing the arch in which the text of the constitution and 
the results of the popular vote had been solemnly deposited 
at the altar of the Champ-de-Mars the day before. 

Hérault de Séchelles, then president of the Convention, 
addressed the cherished token in a sentimental outburst: 

“Thou, sacred monument, holy arch, protectress of this 
vast Republic, remain forever in our midst, where our eyes 
can read our duty. No, thou canst not perish; for all 
France has sworn to die rather than suffer thee to endure 
injury!” 

But later, at the meeting of the Jacobins, Robespierre 
protested vigorously against the notion that the Conven- 
tion should give way to the constitutional Legislative Body. 
A deputy from one of the departments cried: “We have 
sworn not to separate before the Convention has enacted 
measures of public safety; this it has not yet done; hence 
it cannot dissolve.” 

Another cried: “Let the Convention remain until the 
end of the war!” 

The Convention, rallying to the view of the Jacobins, 
ignored its own decree passed earlier in the day. After 
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the effusive solemnity of its reception, the constitution 
was suspended and lay undisturbed in its repository and 
might soon have been forgotten but for the conspicuous 
position of the official receptacle in the center of the 
hall of the Convention, where it was doubtless much in 
the way. 

The majority of the Committee of Public Safety, as it 
was constituted at the time of the framing of the Consti- 
tution of 1793 with Danton as an influential figure, had 
opposed violent methods and aimed to pacify the re- 
bellious departments of France and dissolve the hostile 
coalition of European powers by conciliatory negoti- 
ations. It wished to limit the foreign war to certain 
clearly defined and practical ends, although the coup 
d’état of June 2d had made this much more difficult, if 
not impossible. 

This Committee had confided to Custine the command 
of the most important of the armies of the Republic, 
appointed his friend Beauharnais chief of the Army of the 
Rhine, and sent the model of liberal gentlemen, Biron, to 
direct operations in La Vendée, all three regarded with 
hatred and suspicion by the extreme democrats, because 
they knew how to maintain discipline, upheld sentiments 
of military honor, and were unwilling to countenance sub- 
Vversive agitation in camps. Hence, in the Jacobins, Robes- 
pierre thundered against aristocratic generals and Hébert 
filled the pages of his journal with denunciations and 
charges of treachery until the expulsion of all aristocrats 
from the army became the settled purpose of the extrem- 
ists. The ministry’s support of insubordination and revolts 
in the armies resulted in Custine’s rupture with its com- 
missioners, which placed the Committee of Public Safety 
in an embarrassing situation and added to the growing 
irritation at its policy. 
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The attitude of the Committee was incompatible with 
that of the extreme faction which had thrust itself into a 
commanding position through the coup d@’état of June 2d. 
The Committee based its policy on reconciliation, but the 
violence and crimes of the leading spirits of the Jacobins 
and the Hotel de Ville, now in virtual control, had inevit- 
ably committed them without regard to their personal 
inclinations to a war of extermination against all the op- 
posing elements. 

The issue came to a crisis with the long-expected report 
of the Committee of Public Safety on the Girondins. 
This report drawn up by Saint-Just had been considerably 
revised in accordance with the moderate views of the 
majority of the Committee. It recommended that nine 
Girondin members of the Convention, who had taken 
flight after open participation in rebellion, should alone 
be proscribed and that five others should be indicted, but 
that the other Girondin deputies should be recalled to the 
Convention. 

These conclusions submitted to the assembly by Saint- 
Just on July 8th exhausted the patience of the Jacobins 
who could not endure the thought of the return of half 
their enemies from the steps of the scaffold to seats in 
the Convention and they had the discussion adjourned. 
The powers of the Committee lapsed two days later and 
this afforded the opportunity of reconstituting its member- 
ship by election in the Convention without violence. 

The new Committee of Public Safety elected on July 10th 
consisted of seven members of the former Committee, 
Barére, Jeanbon Saint-André, Gasparin, Couthon, Hérault 
de Séchelles, Saint-Just, and Robert Lindet, the three last 
named having been among the five added to the former 
Committee for the framing of the constitution, and two 
new members, Thuriot and Prieur. The latter, who came 
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from the department of the Marne, is to be distinguished 
from the Prieur of the Céte d’Or, who was subsequently 
added to the Committee at the same time as Carnot on 
August 14th. 

Barére and Jeanbon Saint-André were reélected at the 
head of the list. Barére was originally a Centrist and had 
generally appeared as a moderate, but he was an expert 
trimmer who knew how to make his influence count in 
critical situations on the side of the strongest party. His 
prominence at this time was due to the influence of Robes- 
pierre, with whom he now closely associated himself. 
Robespierre’s influence likewise insured the reélection of 
his partisans, Couthon, Saint-Just, and Robert Lindet. 

Danton, whose conduct was regarded with growing sus- 
picion by the Jacobins, was dropped from the Committee 
and was only represented on it by his friends, Hérault de 
Séchelles and Thuriot. Jeanbon Saint-André, Gasparin, 
and Prieur were Jacobins of unquestioned orthodoxy. 

The reconstitution of the Committee of Public Safety 
with the elimination of Danton and almost complete sup- 
pression of the moderate element was the logical conse- 
quence of the coup d’état of June 2d and completed the 
victory of the Montagne and the advent of Robespierre 
to the position of greatest prominence. It is difficult to 
explain the delay in the admission of Robespierre to 
membership in the Committee until July 26th, when, 
upon resignation of Gasparin, he entered it as the latter’s 
successor. 

Every obstacle to the development of the democratic 
tyranny was now removed. The extremists were not 
impelled by their fanatic zeal only. They were hence- 
forth compelled to cling to power from fear of retribution 
in case others got the upper hand over them. The fear of 
death impelled them on their drastic, sanguinary course. 
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The effect of the changes in the membership of the 
Committee of Public Safety was soon felt. The assassi- 
nation of Marat, July 13th, as noted in the previous volume, 
served as an incentive and pretext for repressive measures. 
On the next day Billaud demanded the death of thirty-two 
Girondins. The conclusions of Saint-Just’s report on the 
Girondins were reconsidered and at Barére’s proposal the 
Convention voted on July 28th to outlaw eighteen of 
the Girondins and commit eleven others to trial before 
the revolutionary tribunal for treason. 

But under the energetic impulse of the new Committee 
of Public Safety the activity of the Convention was also 
productive of fundamental reforms seemingly in keeping 
with the spirit of the new constitution. Thus an act of 
July 17th abolished without recompense the remaining 
feudal rights, completing the liberation of the soil. On 
July 19th the Convention established literary ownership 
or copyright, guaranteed by the deposit of two copies of 
the corresponding work in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
for the author’s lifetime and ten years more. It introduced 
the metric system on August lst and adopted a decree on 
the 14th declaring in the name of the nation that it would 
indemnify the citizens for all losses that they had already 
suffered or would suffer through the invasion of French 
territory by the enemy or through destruction of property 
rendered necessary for the national defense. 

News of the surrender of Mainz and Valenciennes pro- 
voked fresh demonstrations of revolutionary fury. The 
government, counting on the dissensions and hesitation of 
the allies to prevent any serious advance against Paris at 
this time, took advantage of popular excitement to inflame 
its partisans, strengthen its own hold, and incite the Con- 
vention to adopt drastic measures. On receipt of news of 
the capitulation of Mainz, Custine was delivered over to 
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the revolutionary tribunal. In accordance with a fresh 
report of Barére the Convention voted on August Ist the 
confiscation for the profit of the Republic of the property 
of all persons who had been or should be declared outlaws, 
ordered the destruction of the royal tombs of Saint-Denis 
for the anniversary of August 10th and the arrest of all 
foreigners in France who had not been domiciled in the 
country before July 14, 1789, outlawed any Frenchman 
who invested his funds abroad, and prescribed penalties up 
to imprisonment for twenty years for persons who refused 
to accept the assignats. 

Civil war in La Vendée had dragged on for months 
without decisive results for either side. The feud between 
Biron and Rossignol described in the last volume had 
resulted in the substitution of the latter, a protégé of 
Robespierre, for the former in general command of the 
Army of the Coast of La Rochelle on July 11th, and the 
summoning of Biron to render account of his conduct in 
Paris. On the side of the insurgents, D’Elbée was elected 
commander-in-chief on July 19th, provoking the envious 
disgust of Bonchamps and Charette. 

Philippeaux described very vividly the scandalous abuses 
common in the Republican armies in this region in a 
report to the Committee of Public Safety on July 31st, in 
which he declared: 

“They (the Vendeans) make war like sans-culottes and 
we like sybarites. All the luxury of the Old Régime is 
exhibited in our battalions. Each general is a sort of 
satrap; the troops are encouraged in depredations and 
excesses of all kinds. They dishonor the Republic and 
make our cause odious. . . . Far from repressing this 
violence, most of the generals set the example for it 
themselves and whoever has a lucrative place in the army 
wishes to hold it so as to maintain his power.” 
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On the basis of the report of Barére in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety, the Convention passed a 
decree for the reéstablishment of discipline on August Ist 
formulating a drastic policy for the conduct of operations 
in La Vendée: - 

“The forests shall be cut down; the dens of the bandits 
shall be destroyed; the crops shall be reaped and carried 
to the rear of the army and the livestock shall be seized. 
The women, children, and aged shall be conducted to the 
interior and provisions shall be made for their subsistence 
and safety with every regard for humanity.” 

One of the first orders of the Committee of Public 
Safety signed by Robespierre, after his election to replace 
Gasparin on July 27th, prescribed the war of extermi- 
nation in La Vendée, the wasting of the country by fire 
and sword and the removal of- the non-combatants and 
livestock. 

“Tn two months from this time there will no longer be 
a Vendée,” declared Barére. 

The Committee proposed to reorganize the forces in 
this theater and reinforce them by the National Guard of 
the neighboring departments and 15,000 excellent troops 
under Aubert-Dubayet and Kléber made available by the 
capitulation of Mainz and to terminate the war by an 
overwhelming offensive movement. The transfer thither 
of the garrison of Mainz required a month and during 
this time the Republican generals were to remain on the 
offensive and not begin their work of destruction until they 
were assured of success. But the Vendeans resolved to 
concentrate their forces against the Republican division of 
Lucon and Les Sables d’Olonne, the only one in a con- 
dition for active operations at the time. This division was 
commanded by General Tuncq, who was denounced by 
Ronsin as an aristocrat. 
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D’Elbée, De Lescure, De La Rochejaquelein, and Cha- 
rette appeared in the neighborhood of Lugon on August 
14th with forces vastly outnumbering those of Tuncq. 
The Vendeans, trusting in their great numerical superi- 
ority, prepared for an immediate attack in the open. But 
by skillful use of his light artillery, Tuncq broke their 
center, fear spread to their wings, and soon the entire 
Vendean army fled in panic, losing all their guns. 

At the same time, however, an order of the minister of 
war was received depriving Tuncq of his command. ‘The 
two commissioners of the Convention present with Tuncq’s 
division, Goupilleau and Bourdon, partisans of Danton and 
ill-disposed towards Bouchotte, refused to permit the exe- 
cution of this order, and when Rossignol arrived at Lucon 
on a tour of inspection and bitterly upbraided Tuncq for 
engaging in battle before the complete reorganization of 
the army, these two representatives had the boldness to 
dismiss the former from his command. But the commis- 
sioners of the Convention at Saumur, who were devoted 
to Rossignol, accompanied him to Paris and presented their 
version of the controversy with great emphasis before the 
Convention, which confirmed Rossignol in his command, 
recalled Goupilleau and Bourdon, and suspended Tuncq. 
The arrival of the former garrison of Mainz provoked a 
violent discussion as to the place of its assignment; for it 
was expected that these troops would give a decisive ad- 
vantage to the army with which they were associated. At 
the close of a long and stormy council of war at Saumur, 
Canclaux prevailed against Rossignol and obtained the allot- 
ment of the garrison of Mainz to the Army of Brest for oper- 
ations from Nantes on the ground that it was of supreme 
importance to intercept possible communications of the 
Vendeans with the sea and prevent their codperation with 
the British in case the latter made a descent on the coast. 
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It was decided that early in September the Republican 
columns should penetrate the interior of La Vendée, ad- 
vancing simultaneously from Saumur, Nantes, Les Sables 
d’Olonne, and Niort. Altogether the Republican forces 
concentrated for operations against La Vendée amounted 
to 70,000 troops of the line and about 100,000 of the 
National Guard. The Vendeans were probably able to 
muster as many as 100,000 men for limited periods. The 
garrison of Mainz under orders of Canclaux, starting from 
Nantes, was to descend the left bank of the Loire, swing 
to the left around the large lake of Grand-Lieu, sweep 
Lower Vendée, and then turn eastward towards Mache- 
coul. Their arrival at Léger on September 11th or 12th 
was to be the signal for the departure of the Army of 
La Rochelle under orders of Rossignol. It was planned 
that the division of Les Sables should join Canclaux on 
the 16th at Mortagne, the divisions of Lugon and Niort 
should advance in the direction of Bressuire and Argentan, 
and the divisions of Saumur and Angers should reach the 
neighborhood of Vihiers and Chemillé on the 14th. 

But the Vendeans, operating on inner lines, assembled 
in force before the Republicans had executed their move- 
ments, attacked the division of Lugon at Chantonay and 
threw the Republican troops into disorder. In spite of 
the conspicuous valor of a young officer, Marceau, the 
division fled to Lucon, losing its baggage and artillery. 
This deranged the plan for concerted action of all the 
Republican forces. 

The Vendeans concentrated at Herbiers, but their chiefs 
also were divided by jealousy and discord. Informed of 
the Republican plan of operations by an intercepted de- 
spatch, Bonchamps urged the plan of leaving La Vendée 
in a mass, crossing the Loire into Brittany, where they 
might expect hearty support, occupying some port for 
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coéperation with the British, and bringing the war to a 
final issue by a vigorous move against Paris. But his 
arguments could not prevail against the repugnance of the 
Vendeans to leaving their native soil. 

Canclaux began operations from Nantes on September 
Oth. Kléber led the advance-guard and Aubert-Dubayet 
the main body of the division from Mainz, which drove 
the enemy from Basse-Vendée and united at Léger on 
the 14th with another division of the Army of Brest 
under Beysser which had come by a more direct route 
from Nantes. 

A committee of civilians accompanied the staff to super- 
vise the execution of the decree of August Ist for the 
devastation of the country and the removal of. the in- 
habitants, and the troops were forbidden to commit acts 
of destruction without the order of this committee and of 
the generals. Kléber made constant efforts to protect the 
country from the violence of the troops. But eventually, 
as the persistent resistance of the Vendeans continued, a 
large part of the province was depopulated and laid waste, 
villages and fields becoming the prey of the flames. 

The division from Les Sables was in touch with the 
forces of the Army of Brest at Saint-Fulgent, while that 
of Niort was at Chataigneraie, when news of the discom- 
fiture of the division of Lucgon reached Rossignol, who, 
from spite and jealousy, because the troops from Mainz 
had been assigned to Canclaux, or merely because of lack 
of judgment, compromised the whole enterprise by his 
absurd and contradictory orders. For, without any justifi- 
able motive, he ordered the retreat of the columns of 
Les Sables and Niort. Canclaux had taken Montaigu and 
Clisson, when his position was imperilled by the with- 
drawal of the divisions of Les Sables, Lucon, and Niort, 
leaving his right flank uncovered. 
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Then Rossignol, learning of the success of Canclaux, 
reversed his own decision and ordered a general advance. 
The columns of Saumur and Angers moved at once. 
But on the 18th De La Rochejaquelein and Piron with 
only about 12,000 Vendeans fell unexpectedly on the 
column of Saumur, about 40,000 strong, under Santerre, 
the hero of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, at the village of 
Coron, putting the Republicans to rout. On the next day 
the Vendeans marched against the division of Angers, 
repulsing it and recovering the bridges of Cé. Likewise, 
on the 19th, a large force of Vendeans attacked the 
advanced-guard of Canclaux, 2,000 men, under Kléber at 
Torfou. Kléber withdrew his troops in good order until 
the main body came up and repulsed the Vendeans. 

Two days later, before the divisions of Les Sables, 
Lucon, and Niort had had time to act upon the order to 
advance, De Lescure and Charette surprised and defeated 
Beysser at Montaigu. Beysser’s troops retreated in dis- 
order to Nantes, abandoning their artillery and baggage, 
and Canclaux was thus compelled to withdraw the Mainz 
division to Nantes also. 

Thus the Vendeans had again delivered their territory, 
having captured more than 100 pieces of artillery and 
much baggage and stores from the Republicans. Aside 
from the advantage enjoyed by the Vendeans in holding 
the interior position where they could easily shift their 
main force so as to strike the Republican divisions in 
rapid succession, the chief cause of the failure of the 
Republican offensive seems to have been the treachery 
or incapacity of Rossignol and his staff. 

The successful resistance of the Vendeans revived the 
hopes of the counter-revolutionists and aggravated the 
perils of the Republic. The Army of La Rochelle was 
again in need of reorganization before it could resume 
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operations. Rossignol was transferred to Brittany and 
replaced by Lechelle and Canclaux was dismissed. 

Allusion was made in the preceding volume to the 
vigorous operation of Carteaux with a detachment of 
about 4,000 men of the Army of the Alps, supplemented 
by local units of the National Guard, in descending the 
valley of the Rhdéne, winning over the country for the 
Convention, and separating the insurrectionary forces of 
Marseilles and Nimes, so that the latter withdrew from 
the conflict and dispersed. The Marseillais tried to check 
the government forces at the gorges of Septémes through 
which the road to Marseilles passed, but Doppet with 
Carteaux’ advanced-guard dislodged them after a sharp 
engagement and on August 25th Carteaux entered Mar- 
seilles. 

Resistance to the central government in the form of 
federalism was now practically extinguished. But the 
movement was continued with a changed character; the 
leadership passed from the Girondins to the royalists in 
the centers of hostility to the Montagnard tyranny and 
the contest between republican factions became a revolt 
against the Republic. 

The capture of Marseilles by the Republican forces 
involved the loss of ‘Toulon, the important naval port, a 
formidable blow for the Republic. 

Toulon had distinguished itself for republican enthusi- 
asm. But for several months the substantial classes of 
Toulon had been intimidated and oppressed in outrageous 
fashion by the extreme revolutionary faction controlled by 
Jacobin demagogues and agitators and seemed to have lost 
all spirit of resistance. But finally the leaders of the local 
Jacobin Club appointed July 14th for a violent demon- 
stration against the bourgeoisie and the suppression of all 
possible elements of oppression. It had been declared that 
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any proposal for convoking the sections in opposition to 
the Jacobinical municipality would be treated as a crime 
punishable with death. But the excess of peril inspired 
the courage of despair among the victims of revolutionary 
terror. A poor salt dealer named Roux, a republican who 
had become disgusted with the excesses, assembled some 
citizens in an obscure church and exhorted them to resist 
violence. The call for the assembling of the sections, in 
which the moderates prevailed, sufficed to terrify and 
disperse the Jacobins and a new municipal administration 
was established, July 12th. 

But secret royalist agents were active in Toulon, spread- 
ing their net of intrigue and inveigling the moderates to 
commit themselves to open rebellion. Adherents of the 
Constitution of 1791 became prominent in the reactionary 
movement which inevitably provoked the implacable dis- 
pleasure of the Convention. The commissioners of the 
Convention were arrested and five of the principal agi- 
tators, including the president of the local Jacobin Club, 
were executed. The royalists adjured the people of 
Toulon to secure the aid of the British against the wrath 
of the Convention by proclaiming Louis XVII as king. 
Attempts to induce the neighboring towns and the French 
army near Nice to make common cause with Toulon 
proved fruitless. A naval officer who had been under 
suspicion of royalist sentiment was taken from prison and 
made commander of the fortress and a former royal 
body guardsman was appointed commander of the local 
National Guard. The forts were entrusted to returning 
émigrés. Finally, negotiations were begun with Admiral 
Hood, who, with the Spanish Admiral Langara, was 
blockading Toulon. 

When Carteaux occupied Marseilles and Toulon found 
itself isolated and exposed to the fury of the Montagnard 
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government and was filled with refugee counter-revolu- 
tionists, the proposal to admit the British to hold the place 
in trust for Louis XVII was submitted to the sections and 
adopted in spite of spirited resistance and the white flag of 
the Bourbons was raised over the fortress on August 29th. 

Thus France lost her best fleet and principal naval 
harbor and a hostile center was created in the country in 
immediate contact with the foreign enemy as a possible 
rallying point for all rebellious elements. 

Like all the other reverses of the Republic, the loss of 
Toulon served to increase the zeal of the extremists and 
confirm their hold on the government in Paris, while 
affording them a pretext for subjecting their opponents 
to greater terror. 

It was natural that Lyons should adhere but reluctantly 
to a revolution that destroyed the basis of her industrial 
prosperity and trade in silk and embroideries by proscrib- 
ing the rich and expelling the nobility. Mention of the 
events leading to the estrangement between Lyons and 
the government in Paris has been made in the preceding 
volume, where we noticed how on May 29th the sections, 
in which the moderates predominated, rebelled against the 
Jacobin municipality and were victorious after a sharp con- 
test in the streets of the city, capturing the Hotel de Ville 
and taking prisoner Chalier, local chief of the Montagne, 
and many other demagogues. 

Nevertheless, the people of Lyons protested the loyalty 
of their republican sentiments and, as long as the extrem- 
ists did not dominate the Committee of Public Safety, 
there was a chance that an open conflict might be avoided. 
The Committee, as it was constituted before July 10th, 
might have been disposed to overlook the rebellious con- 
duct of the people of Lyons and to concede them virtual 
liberty to regulate their own domestic affairs, provided 
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they acknowledge the Convention as sole legitimate au- 
thority, but it did not dare to commit itself openly in this 
sense. On the other hand, Dubois-Crancé, commissioner 
to the Army of the Alps, and others demanded the prompt 
subjugation of the recalcitrant city by force. 

The Lyonnais offered to recognize the constitution, 
but without responding to a decree of the Convention of 
July 2d ordering them to send their political prisoners to 
Paris and abolish the rule of the sections. 

Scarcely had the new Committee of Public Safety been 
installed in power when it induced the Convention to enact 
a decree on July 12th proscribing the insurrectionary 
chiefs of Lyons, confiscating the property of all who had 
taken part in the insurrection, and ordering the distri- 
bution of this property among the patriots of the town 
itself and of the surrounding districts, in other words, 
inciting the populace and peasants by the prospect of 
rich booty to take up arms against the controlling faction 
in Lyons. 

Many partisans of the émigrés and royalist agents, who 
had found their way into Lyons, spread the fear of a re- 
turn of the Montagnards thirsting for vengeance and 
encouraged the Lyonnais in the hope of succor through 
the advance of the Marseillais up the valley of the Rhone 
and the descent of a Piedmontese army from the Alps. 
Thus a controlling element in the population of Lyons, 
which had been at first sincerely republican, although 
federalist, was led by circumstances to make common 
cause with the royalists in armed rebellion against the 
republican government. 

The city replied to the menacing decree of July 12th 
by executing Chalier on the 16th and prepared for resist- 
ance, erecting extensive earthworks for defense and placing 
an avowed royalist, Précy, in command of the local forces 
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of 40,000 National Guardsmen. The arsenal was well 
supplied with firearms and munitions. 

The commissioners of the Convention raised troops of 
armed peasants in many of the adjacent departments and 
Kellermann, commanding general of the Army of the 
Alps, was ordered to lead a detachment of 6,000 of his 
troops against the recalcitrant city, and to these were 
added 8,000 National Guardsmen. But these forces were 
too weak to invest Lyons completely. Kellermann, him- 
self, occupied a position on the right bank of the Rhone 
above the city, intercepting the road to Geneva, while 
General Rivas with part of the republican troops took a 
position on the left bank of the Sadne, on Kellermann’s 
right, and Vaubois with another part of the forces held 
the left bank of the Rhone. 

The routes leading southwestward remained open to 
the Lyonnais, who controlled the right bank of the Rhone 
to the mountains of Auvergne and received regular sup- 
plies of food and munitions from this region as far as 
Saint-Etienne. 

On August 9th Dubois-Crancé, who directed the action 
of the republican forces, summoned Lyons to surrender 
unconditionally and upon its refusal hostilities were com- 
menced. ‘The commissioner of the Convention hoped to 
intimidate the inhabitants by a bombardment begun on 
August 22d. It happened that Kellermann was recalled 
to Savoy by an attack of the Piedmontese forces and 
after his departure operations were limited for several 
weeks to an ineffectual bombardment. Although Keller- 
mann repulsed the invasion from the region of the Alps, 
he was violently attacked by Robespierre at the Jaco- 
bins for not having crushed the rebellion in Lyons and 
the minister of war promptly dismissed him from his 
command. 
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The pompous celebration of the adoption of the new 
constitution on August 10th only marked the beginning 
of a new and intensified phase of the Montagnard dictator- 
ship, when the government adopted the most violent and 
drastic methods for dealing with the problems and perils 
of the time, infpelled oftentimes by the growing discord 
and enmity of the groups composing its own party. For 
the outward unity of the Montagne scarcely veiled hence- 
forth the rivalry of personalities and aims within it. 

Victorious democracy had reached the goal of supremacy 
for which it had striven for four years; persons and property 
throughout France were in its power. The great problem 
was to perpetuate this power and transform it into a strong 
and stable government. The chief difficulties of the prob- 
lem sprang from the situation and character of the govern- 
ing element itself. The dominant party was determined 
to maintain its controlling position as trustees and chief 
beneficiaries of popular sovereignty. But it could not 
depend on the army as the principal basis of its power, 
because real soldiers were impatient of the political in- 
trigues and maneuvers which were carried on in the 
capital. This was the reason for the instinctive apprehen- 
sion with which the demagogues regarded the stanchest 
generals. 

The power of the Montagne was chiefly based, as we 
have seen, on the partisan organization throughout the 
country, the political clubs in all the towns and many of 
the villages, intimately connected with the Jacobins in Paris. 
These clubs virtually elected the public functionaries 
whenever elections were permitted by the commissioners 
of the Convention. Through the local revolutionary com- 
mittees, appointed from their midst, the clubs exercised 
arbitrary police supervision, and the National Guard was 
recruited almost exclusively from their members. 
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But the nature of this support was not without its 
danger. These lieutenants and adherents throughout the 
country were often unruly, obstinate, imprudent, or 
avaricious. Loyalty and discipline were often precarious 
and could only be maintained by the exercise of tact and 
at the cost of compromise and concession. 

The ruling group in Paris, convinced of the necessity of 
a strong administration and dreading in some cases the 
consequences to themselves of relinquishing the reins, 
was resolved to maintain itself in power. The Con- 
vention was determined to postpone new elections and 
the Committee of Public Safety was determined to erect 
itself into a legal government. But the Committee was 
confronted on the one hand by the more or less open 
opposition of the moderate element who deplored their 
ruthlessness and on the other by the extremists, especially 
the unprincipled demagogues, who strove to outbid the 
governing group in popular favor by demanding even 
more violent measures, so as to supplant them in power. 
These extremists were sometimes supported by disguised 
royalists who counted on provoking a reactionary move- 
ment by exaggerating the revolutionary terror. 

The members of the Committee of Public Safety were 
regarded with envy and jealousy by other Jacobins for 
whom their prominence and power procured no dis- 
tinction or profit and the Convention was constantly 
exposed to the opposition or enmity of the leaders of the 
Commune. France presented the combination of despot- 
ism exercised over the mass of the nation with incessant 
dissensions between the factions of the dominant party. 

Two political groups among the avowed republicans 
and democrats were the chief potential factors of dissent 
or opposition. The group generally known as the Dan- 
tonists, because Danton was intimate with most of them, 
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maintained relations with the Center and the remaining 
Girondins and possibly with some of the concealed royal- 
ists. Among the Dantonists were numbered many depu- 
ties interested in more or less questionable financial 
speculations. Danton’s influence was usually felt on the 
side of moderation and conciliatory policies, yet, with 
characteristic inconsistency, the Dantonists sometimes 
took the lead in advocating plans of violence to confirm 
their reputation as revolutionary patriots. 

The Hotel de Ville coterie, Mayor Pache, Procureur 
Chaumette and his even more notorious substitute Hébert 
and their associates, the Minister of War Bouchotte and 
his General Secretary Vincent, the Generals Henriot, 
Ronsin, Rossignol, and Santerre, and the demagogues and 
popular leaders, formed the nucleus of the violent faction 
known as the Hébertists, who regarded themselves as 
successors of Marat. ‘Their strength was recruited in the 
sections, the Commune, and the department, and their 
satellites filled the ministry of war. They dominated the 
Cordeliers and formed an important element in the 
Jacobins. 

A large number of foreign agents and adventurers cast 
their net of intrigue in the troubled waters of Paris. 
International finance exercised an important influence, 
represented especially by the English bankers, Boyd and 
Kerr; a Dutch banker, De Kock; a Dane, Diedrichsen; 
a Spaniard, Guzman; two brothers, Austrian Jews by the 
name of Schonfeld; and a Portuguese Jew, Pereyra of 
Bordeaux. It has been shown that during the month of 
September, 1793, the Prusso-Swiss banker, Perregaux, 
distributed large sums of money on account of the British 
Foreign Office, “for essential services” rendered, for 
“blowing the fire” and “drawing the Jacobins to a par- 
oxysm of fury.” 
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The obscure activity of the confidential agents of the 
hostile powers in Paris reached close to the Committee of 
Public Safety itself. Characteristic of this world of intrigue 
and treason was the career of a certain royalist conspirator, 
a Gascon, Jean de Batz, who had risen rapidly to wealth 
and social prominence through participation in the great 
financial enterprises of the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XVI. Batz became a member of the Constituent 
Assembly. Under the Legislative Assembly this versatile 
genius served at the same time as financial agent for the 
French king, the émigrés, and the French revolutionary 
government, which entrusted him with operations relative 
to the course of exchange in London. After a futile 
effort to succor Louis XVI, Batz took refuge in London, 
but returned to Paris on February 9, 1793, where he 
remained until September 9th of the same year, more 
active than ever and dividing his leisure hours between his 
mistress, the actress Marie Grandmaison, and his fiancée, 
Michelle Thilorier. 

Batz was convinced that the Revolution was a condition 
of convulsion that could not endure, that it would soon 
collapse through discord and strife between its chiefs, and 
that the most effective means of combatting the revolu- 
tionary government was to encourage the development 
of suspicion and strife between the leaders. Hence, he 
maintained relations with all the important elements, 
particularly with the treasury, which was always a center 
of reactionary tendencies, with the courts, the police, 
men of letters, and commercial circles. He was in con- 
stant relations with Guzman and Pereyra. During the 
period of confusion and uncertainty that followed the 
coup d’état of June 2d, Batz’ intrigues probably added 
force to the terrorist movement by aggravating suspicion 
and poisoning the public atmosphere. 
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Down to this time Robespierre and the Hébertists had 
acted generally in accord; for as long as Robespierre 
needed the latters’ support, he was careful not to oppose 
their designs. But the change in the situation which 
brought Robespierre to the foremost rank while leaving 
the Heébertists in a secondary position could not fail in 
time to threaten harmonious relations between them. 
More marked for the present, however, were growing 
signs of discord between Danton and the Heébertists. 
Danton’s practical sense perceived the necessity of estab- 
lishing a strong executive power on a firm basis and, not 
unmindful, probably, of the opportunity of winning the 
eratitude of the leaders then in authority, he unexpectedly 
proposed on August Ist that the Committee of Public 
Safety should receive the status of a provisional govern- 
ment. But this proposal was bitterly denounced by Hébert 
and his associates and encountered such manifest dissatis- 
faction in the Convention that discussion of it was indefi- 
nitely adjourned at the demand of Robespierre himself, 
who feared an immediate rupture with the Hébertists for 
which he was not yet prepared. 

In August, 1793, at a time when the fall of Valenciennes 
and the evasive movement of the main body of the French 
Army of the North had opened the road to Paris for the 
enemy, when Marseilles was still in revolt, Lyons had 
risen, and Toulon was on the verge of insurrection, and 
when the Vendeans were far from conquered, when France 
was threatened from without and torn by civil strife within, 
while her councils were distracted by factional jealousy 
and discord, various impulses, due in part to partisan 
motives and in part to a wave of patriotic zeal provoked 
throughout the country by the national peril, the Con- 
vention was stirred to energetic activity with results of 
crucial importance. 
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The general cry for the reinforcement of the armies at 
this time revived the hope of the extremists of realizing their 
cherished idea of forcing the rich into regiments destined 
for active service in exposed positions on the frontier and at 
the same time of creating a proletarian revolutionary army 
in the interior as an instrument for oppressing and despoil- 
ing the substantial classes and their political adversaries. 

It is interesting to note how partisan motives and the 
selfish schemes of politicians and demagogues combined 
with the patriotic enthusiasm aroused by the conscious- 
ness of the common danger and the blind instinct of the 
masses to bring about the adoption of the great decrees of 
August, 1793, which put all France in movement and all its 
resources in a state of activity. 

As early as April 3d of this same year the department of 
Paris had asked the Convention to make every Frenchman 
subject to military service from eighteen to fifty years of age. 
By a decree of May 30th the Convention had adopted a 
fourfold classification according to age for all persons liable 
for military service, the first class from the age of eighteen 
to twenty-five, the second twenty-five to thirty-five, the 
third to forty-five, and the fourth consisting of all above 
forty-five capable of bearing arms. 

On August 5th the Commune of Paris proposed to the 
Convention that there should be a general call to arms and 
that lots should be drawn in each class to determine who 
were to go, the details of application of the plan to be left 
to the municipalities and district councils. 

The idea of the levée en masse, or general levy, was 
discussed in the Convention on the 11th and, despite 
Robespierre’s objection that the proposal showed more 
enthusiasm than reflection, it was decided with ardent 
demonstrations of approval that a bill embodying the pro- 
posal should be submitted to vote the next day. 
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Allusion has already been made to the commissioners of 
the departments who came from all parts of France as 
envoys of the primary assemblies to participate in the 
festival of the adoption of the constitution on August 10th. 
Numbering theoretically many thousands, although in 
reality perhaps only a few hundred, these commissioners 
acted for a time as the mouthpiece of patriotic sentiment 
throughout the country. 

In company with a delegation of the Jacobins they 
appeared on August 12th before the Convention where 
their spokesman declared: 

“The time has come to take drastic measures to end the 
plots of the enemies of liberty and save the country. The 
nation must rise together, arrest the suspects, and, while 
holding their families as hostages, send them to the front 
with the formidable bands of the sans-culottes behind them 
to compel them to fight the foreign enemy. . . . Appeal 
to the people; let them rise together!” 

These words were greeted with an outburst of enthusi- 
asm. But Danton, while seeming to acquiesce, sought to 
guide the force of popular impulse into useful channels: 

“The deputies of the primary assemblies have taken the 
initiative among us,” said he, “for bringing terror to bear 
against the enemies in the interior; let us respond to their 
desires. No! No amnesty for any traitor! 

“Certainly the nation should rise together; but it must 
likewise move with order. The 8,000 commissioners of 
the French people offer the means; all will take an oath 
that upon returning home they will severally communi- 
cate to their fellow-citizens the great impulse that you 
will have given them and that, inspired by their words, 
the people will die or exterminate all the tyrants. Arrest 
the suspects, but do not send them to the armies where 
their presence would only be the cause of calamities; 
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keep the suspects themselves as hostages instead of their 
families. As for the commissioners, give them authority 
to levy 400,000 men in the departments to fight the 
barbarians of the North.” 

The Convention accepted the proposition of conferring 
this authority on the commissioners, adopted in principle 
the idea of the arrest of the suspects, and directed the 
Committee of Public Safety to report on the means for 
the execution of these important measures. In the even- 
ing Royer declared before the Jacobins that the aristocrats 
would be placed unarmed in the front ranks of the fighting 
forces chained six by six. But the Convention gave no 
further heed to this fantastically ferocious project. On 
the 14th Danton demanded that the delegates of the 
primary assemblies should be invested with specific power 
to muster the first class, substituting the idea of a system- 
atic, but gradual, levy for the impractical notion of a 
simultaneous movement of the whole nation. 

A deputation of the sections and delegates of the primary 
assemblies appeared before the Convention to protest that 
their original sublime conception was being degraded into 
an ordinary recruiting law and the irritation of the frenzied 
at the frustration of their cherished scheme of vengeance 
delayed decision. Finally, on August 23d, Barére presented 
in the name of the Committee of Public Safety the decisive 
report embodying the ideas of Danton, characterizing a 
simultaneous general levy as a utopia calculated to favor 
the designs of the aristocrats. 

“Do you wish a general levy?” demanded Barére. 
“Who could doubt that such a simultaneous movement, if 
it could be realized, would produce formidable difficulties, 
immeasurable needs, and incalculable disorders, and would 
offer priceless opportunities for the aristocrats? .. . . 
Undoubtedly the requisition of all forces is necessary; but 
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their progressive movement and gradual application are all 
that is needed; this is the true sense of the levy of the 
whole nation. . . . The Republic is now like a great city 
in a state of siege; France must become a vast camp. .. . 
It is not enough to have men; men will never be lacking 
for the defense of the Republic. Arms! Arms and sup- 
plies! This is the cry of need. . . . We need arms and 
the manufacture of muskets and cannon for the next ten 
years!” , 

Accordingly, on the same day, the Convention passed 
the celebrated decree which is sometimes regarded as the 
turning point of the whole war and as signalling the advent 
of modern warfare of whole nations organized and trained 
to arms. It contained the following provisions: 

“From the present moment until the enemies have been 
driven from the territory of the Republic, all Frenchmen 
are in requisition for the service of the armies. 

“The young men will go to battle; the married men 
will forge weapons and transport supplies; the women will 
make tents and uniforms and will serve in the hospitals; 
the children will make lint from old linen; the old men 
will have themselves taken to the public squares in order 
to arouse the courage of the warriors and preach hatred 
for kings and the feeling of the unity of the Republic! 

“The national edifices will be converted into barracks; 
workshops for making arms will be installed in the public 
places; and the soil of cellars will be washed for the 
recovery of saltpetre. 

“All horses, except those employed in agriculture, are 
placed under requisition for military service. 

“The Committee of Public Safety is charged with the 
immediate establishment of the manufacture of arms of all 
kinds on an extraordinary scale as required by the situation 
of the French nation.” 
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The young men included in this first levy, premzére requz- 
sition, unmarried or widowers without children from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five years of age, were directed to assemble 
and form battalions in the chief towns of their respective 
districts, where their military training was to commence 
immediately. The men of the class from the age of 
twenty-five to thirty were notified that they should be in 
readiness for departure. Meanwhile they were charged 
with the service of the interior. All from thirty to sixty 
were rendered available at the discretion of the repre- 
sentatives directing the levy. 

All draft animals that could be spared from agriculture 
and the necessary industrial enterprises were placed at the 
disposal of the service of supply of the armies. The 
manufacture of arms was installed in the public places 
and buildings in many towns throughout the departments. 
But the chief center of manufacture was established in 
Paris, where the forges were set up in the Luxembourg 
Gardens and the machines for boring cannon on the banks 
of the Seine. All the skilled armorers and watchmakers 
were requisitioned and a credit of 30,000,000 livres was 
assigned to the minister of war for this enterprise. Pro- 
duction soon reached a daily output of 1,000 muskets. 

A comprehensive levy and requisition of this sort, 
although not universal in the sense originally intended by 
fanatics and visionary enthusiasts, was without precedent at 
the time. But the coterie of the Hotel de Ville was bitter 
at the dropping of the features of the scheme which it had 
regarded with peculiar satisfaction. The wrath of the 
demagogues and extremists was directed against Danton, 
who was chiefly responsible for their disappointment. 
About the same time a personal grievance of Hébert 
added to this general motive of enmity led to a rupture 
between the two leaders. 
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The Minister of the Interior Garat was a man of little 
force of character and had only retained his office through 
the friendship and support of Danton, which cost him, 
however, repeated annoyance and embarrassment from 
the intrigues and opposition of the Communist faction. 
Discouraged by his constant trials and struggle, Garat 
resigned on August 15th. Immediately the friends of 
Hébert presented the latter as candidate for the vacant 
position in the ministry. For a moment Hébert’s success 
seemed assured, but on the 20th Danton secured the elec- 
tion of one of his warmest friends, Paré, as minister. 
Hebert’s disappointment and rage were boundless and 
both in his journal, Pére Duchesne, and at the club he 
poured forth a volume of abuse against Danton, but 
circumstances deferred the final moment of their feud. 

Throughout the greater part of the year, from Robes- 
pierre’s entrance into the Committee of Public Safety, 
July 26, 1793, until his overthrow on July 28th of the fol- 
lowing year, Robespierre was in the popular imagination 
the dominating figure of the revolutionary government. 
There were obvious reasons for his unique prominence. 
His was the conspicuous role as chief orator and spokes- 
man of the Committee, constantly before the public, 
endowed with great rhetorical power, and his strict adher- 
ence to a definite body of revolutionary doctrine, political 
and religious, added greatly to his authority. Yet Robes- 
pierre, ignorant of military matters and without marked 
legislative or administrative talent, was never the chief 
directing genius of the Committee’s policy. He left the 
really constructive work of statesmanship to others. 

The Committee of Public Safety could not-perform its 
task with efficiency and thoroughness as long as its control 
of the ministries, particularly the ministry of war, was 
incomplete. Under the weak Minister of War Bouchotte 
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the ministry was exposed to the subversive intrigues and 
interference of Hébert and his accomplices. Various 
efforts to depose Bouchotte failed through the opposition 
of Robespierre, who courted the favor of the Heébertists. 
The Committee of Public Safety was crippled by lack of a 
soldier among its members. Barére, appreciating the 
danger thus involved, proposed the addition of Carnot to 
the membership of the Committee. Carnot’s ability, 
character, and experience, with the authority conferred 
upon him by membership in the Committee, were destined 
to make him the virtual minister of war above Bouchotte, 
as well as practically chief of the general staff. 

Robespierre opposed the proposition, both from fear of 
the resentment of the Heébertists and dislike of Carnot, 
who had antagonized him by failure to express approval of 
the coup d’état of June 2d. But the assembly adopted 
Barére’s suggestion and on August 15th both Carnot and 
Prieur de la Cote d’Or, engineer officers, the second 
admirably adapted to act as lieutenant of the first, entered 
the Committee. 

Lazare Nicolas Marguerite Carnot was born at Nolay 
in Burgundy in 1753. He was trained as an engineer at 
Meéziéres, became officer in the Engineer Corps in 1773 
and captain ten years later. The Revolution received 
from the start his devoted support and drew him into 
political activity. He was elected deputy to the first 
assembly for the department of the Pas de Calais and 
took a prominent part in the debates concerning the army. 
Carnot was modest in appearance, of civilian, rather than 
military, aspect. He had written works of merit on 
mathematics and the art of fortification. He rendered 
most important service as commissioner of the Convention 
in military affairs, especially at the time of Dumouriez’ 
treason, gaining indispensable experience and ensight for 
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his future activity as virtual chief of the general staff. 
Austerely republican in principle, he voted for the execu- 
tion of the king, but was naturally drawn towards the 
Girondins by his moderation. However, he saw in the 
Montagne the leaders of force and action necessary for 
the salvation of the Republic. He was absent from Paris 
on June 2, 1793, so as to avoid implication in the unfortu- 
nate events of the day. 

Barére had singled out another engineer officer, Prieur 
de la Céte d’Or, as the great organizing genius demanded 
by the situation, but the latter declined in favor of Carnot, 
declaring: “There is only one man for that; I will be his 
second.” So both were summoned to the Committee of 
Public Safety, where Carnot applied himself with tireless 
energy to the general direction of the war, while Prieur 
undertook under Carnot’s inspiration the organization of 
the supply of arms and munitions and military hospitals. 
Distinguished scientists, Monge, Berthollet, Guyton de 
Morveau, Fourcroy, and others offered their services to 
Prieur for the manufacture of arms and powder. 

No less marked were the services of Cambon in the 
field of finance. 

Pierre Joseph Cambon, born in 1756, was the son of a 
wealthy cotton merchant of Montpellier. Elected as sub- 
stitute deputy to the first assembly he identified himself 
with the advanced revolutionary movement and was one 
of the founders of the Jacobin Club of his native town. 
At the time of the flight of Louis XVI, Cambon drew up 
a petition inviting the Constituent Assembly to proclaim a 
republic. From the outset he devoted himself to financial 
questions in wnich he quickly showed himself to be a 
master. He was a prominent member of the committee 
of finance of the Legislative Assembly. He induced the 
Convention to adopt the famous proclamation of December 
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15, 1792. He was elected a member of the first Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, but his intervention in favor of the 
Girondins on June 2, 1793, prevented his reélection. He 
remained, however, as chief of the committee of finance, 
the real leader of financial policy. His fame rests very 
largely on the conversion of the national debt and the open- 
ing of the Grand Livre, which will shortly be described. 

The means employed to sustain the armed masses set in 
motion by the general levy were no less extraordinary than 
the levy itself. As basis for this, the government under- 
took to form a general budget of the national food require- 
ments and resources, commanding the municipalities to 
complete at once and send to the ministry of the interior 
the statistics, already ordered, of all available supplies. 
The order was issued for the immediate completion of 
the threshing.of the grain crop, to be executed by the 
communal authorities in case of failure of the proprietors 
or peasants to comply. The agriculturalists were directed 
to pay their arrears of taxation in grain. 

The commissioners of the Convention had conducted 
the first levy of 300,000 men the previous March. They 
had performed with remarkable zeal and energy, if not 
always with tact or judgment, the various important tasks 
with which they had been charged from time to time as 
the only available organ of the central administration. 
This experience made them the natural agents for the 
execution of the general requisition as well as the levy. 
In these functions the commissioners of the Convention 
were assisted by the commissioners of the primary assem- 
blies as devoted lieutenants subject to their orders offering 
the more intimate knowledge of the situation of the dif- 
ferent localities required. The Convention chose eighteen 
additional commissioners who, dividing among themselves 
the area of the country, were to codperate with the 
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deputies of the Convention already in mission in directing 
the mustering, equipping, and despatching to the concen- 
tration centers of the young men included in the levy. 

To understand the relation of the remarkable financial 
measures adopted at this time in the larger movement of 
the financial and economic problems of the Republic, we 
must return fora moment to the spring of 1793 and note 
that the legislation of the Convention on these matters was 
very largely influenced by the persistent agitation of the 
extreme faction and popular demagogues. The right to 
employment had been proclaimed, traffic in assignats had 
been condemned, legal maximum prices had been placed 
on grain, and the proposal for imposing a forced loan on 
the rich had been adopted. But the right to employment 
and the forced loan had remained dead letters and in spite 
of the threats of the law against exchanging the assignats 
at other than their nominal value, the paper currency had 
steadily depreciated. ‘The attempt to limit arbitrarily the 
prices of grain throughout a part of the country had pro- 
duced the evil consequences which were natural and had 
been predicted by the Girondins. The farmers, unwilling 
to dispose of their grain at economically ruinous prices 
fixed by the municipal authorities, sold it secretly or 
hoarded it, the markets were empty, and want increased 
alarmingly in the towns. Lamentable reports reached the 
Convention almost daily of famine conditions in different 
parts of France. The restrictions on trade were removed 
for a time but the renewal of the Committee of Public 
Safety, implying as it did a more complete control by the 
Montagne, was the signal for increased severity, and on 
July 26th the Convention decreed the penalty of death for 
monopolizers, those who, having stores of commodities of 
prime necessity, refused to offer them for sale at the prices 
established by the municipal authorities. 
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Drastic financial measures were necessary to meet the 
war expenses of 200,000,000 francs a month. Receipts 
from ordinary revenue had almost ceased. The only 
resource was to issue fresh assignats or to borrow. The 
emission of assignats was an easy expedient in itself, only 
needing the operation of the printing presses. But ex- 
perience showed that in spite of every effort to circumvent 
the natural laws of trade, the rapid increase of paper circu- 
lation would cause a further depreciation of its value, a 
corresponding increase in prices, and renewed disturbance 
of all economic relationships. But borrowing was rendered 
difficult by the disorder and confusion in the public debt 
and the lack of public confidence in the engagements of 
the Republic. 

At Cambon’s proposal the Convention took the first 
step on July 30th in restricting the circulation by de- 
monetizing all assignats bearing the likeness of the king, 
which were thought to be largely in the hands of counter- 
revolutionary speculators. "The demonetized assignats 
were available for the payment of taxes or purchases 
of the national domain until the beginning of the fol- 
lowing January. In order to diminish the relative value 
of coin, the Convention enacted a decree on August 3d 
forbidding the investment of capital abroad under penalty 
of death. 

The public debt consisted of obligations of every kind 
and date, obligations of the former royal government con- 
trasted with those of the Revolution. 

“We must unify and republicanize the public debt,” 
declared Cambon, and for this purpose he proposed to 
assimilate all obligations of the public debt of whatever 
form or date to those contracted by the Republic by con- 
verting them into a uniform rent or perpetual interest 
charge of five per cent. 
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“In this way,” he said, “the debt contracted by despotism 
will henceforth be indistinguishable from that contracted 
since the Revolution, and I defy Monseigneur Despotism, 
if he should be resuscitated, to recognize his old debt after 
it has been merged with the new. When this operation 
has been performed, as you will see, the capitalist who 
desires a king as debtor and fears the loss of his credit 
unless his debtor is restored will desire the maintenance 
of the Republic, which will have become his creditor, 
since he will fear the loss of his capital if the Republic is 
destroyed.” 

Consequently the Convention enacted a decree for the 
consolidation of the debt on August 15th ordering all 
creditors to present their titles within a given period for 
the entry of their credits without distinction in a book 
known as Le Grand Livre de la Dette Publique, or Great 
Book of the Public Debt, after which the creditors received 
certified copies of the entries and the original titles were 
destroyed. The capital of all obligations making up the 
public debt was converted into a perpetual rent or interest 
charge of five per cent and was so recorded in the Great 
Book of the Public Debt. Thus, for instance, a creditor 
of 1,000 francs was enacted in the Great Book for an 
annuity of 50 francs. The state could not be required to 
refund the capital of the debt provided it paid the interest. 
Thus this measure swept away all distinctions or origin, 
terms, and rates of interest of the public debt. The 
operation converted the debt as a whole into an annual 
rent charge of 200,000,000 francs, but in place of the 
various taxes formerly imposed on capital invested in the 
debt, the Convention levied a uniform tax of a fifth on 
the income, reducing the actual annual payment for the 
service of the debt as established at this time to 160,000,000 
francs. Provision was made for the payment of foreign 
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creditors in coin since assignats were not available 
abroad. 

By the end of August assignats had fallen to about one- 
sixth of their nominal value. ‘The Constituent Assembly, 
Legislative Assembly, and Convention had by successive 
decrees authorized the creation of assignats aggregating 
5,100,000,000 francs, of which 484,000,000 francs had not 
yet been issued, so that altogether 4,616,000,000 francs had 
been placed in circulation. Of this amount, 840,000,000 
francs had been returned for the purchase of national prop- 
erty, so that 3,776,000,000 francs remained in circulation. 

Cambon adopted the popular idea of a forced loan im- 
posed on wealth as a means for restricting the circulation. 
The measure was passed by the Convention on September 3d. 

First an opportunity was offered of subscribing to a 
voluntary loan bearing interest at five per cent and sub- 
scribers were relieved to the extent of their investment 
in this voluntary loan from obligation to the forced loan 
which bore no interest. The voluntary and forced loans 
were calculated to yield together 1,000,000,000 francs, 
in other words, to withdraw from circulation this amount 
in assignats. ‘The municipal authorities were charged with 
the apportionment of the forced loan. In every com- 
mune the heads of families and single individuals were 
required to submit statements of their income. Income 
up to 1,000 francs for each person was free from obligation. 
But a tenth of the income from 1,000 to 10,000 francs was 
taken for the forced loan. 

News of the catastrophe of Toulon had a double effect 
in Paris. Like other disasters, it excited the fury of the 
patriots and served as incentive and pretext for aggravating 
revolutionary violence, but at the same time it exalted the 
hopes of the counter-revolutionists. Some of the latter 
organized royalist demonstrations in the theaters, but the 
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shrewder reactionary agitators mingled with the extremists 
of the sections and the Commune, impelling them to 
greater violence and excesses, in order to make the Revo- 
lution intolerable and ruin it through its own madness. 

On September 4th a great throng from the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine invaded the Hotel de Ville crying for bread. 
Hébert and Chaumette commended themselves to the 
crowd by outdoing it in vociferating against the rich and 
the monopolizers or hoarders of food supplies and by 
promising the creation of a revolutionary army for service 
in the interior for the repression of reactionary plots and 
the maintenance of the grain supply by force, to be 
equipped with a portable guillotine to terrify the enemies 
of the people. 

Chaumette ordered a cessation of labor throughout Paris 
on the next day, when a petition embodying the popular 
demands was signed by the populace in the Place de Gréve 
before the Hotel de Ville. 

At the opening of the meeting of the Convention on 
the 5th Merlin de Douai obtained the adoption of a bill 
dividing the Revolutionary Tribunal into four sections to 
remedy the slowness of procedure against which Robes- 
pierre and the Jacobins had bitterly declaimed. About 
noon the leaders of the Commune with a great crowd 
penetrated the hall of the assembly and Chaumette de- 
manded with fierce insistence the creation of the revolu- 
tionary army with a portable guillotine. Billaud-Varennes 
declared that the revolutionary army alone was not 
enough, but that all suspected persons must be arrested 
immediately. 

Danton with his customary attitude of compliance with 
the populace in their fiercer moments shouted that the 
impetuous zeal of the people must be utilized for con- 
summating the Revolution. He approved the immediate 
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establishment of a revolutionary army but without men- 
tioning the itinerant guillotine. He demanded the vote 
of 100,000,000 francs for the manufacture of arms and 
proposed that the sections of Paris meet twice a week to 
consult for the safety of the nation and that the poorer 
citizens receive a recompense of two francs for attendance 
at each meeting. Danton’s measures were at once adopted 
as well as the more violent proposals of Billaud-Varennes, 
revoking a decree due to Gensonné which forbade domi- 
ciliary visits and arrests at night and imposing the death 
penalty for traffic in assignats “for counter-revolutionary 
purposes.” 

A deputation of the sections and the Jacobins demanded 
the trial of the “monster” Brissot and his accomplices 
Vergniaud and Gensonné and other “scoundrels.” 

The Convention passed the decree proposed by Barére 
in the name of the Committee of Public Safety providing 
for the organization of the revolutionary army of 6,000 
infantry and 1,200 artillery for the repression of counter- 
revolutionists, the enforcement of revolutionary laws, and 
the protection of the food supply. 

Barére, fearing to yield to anyone in the semblance of 
revolutionary violence, adopted the cry of the Commune: 
“Place Terror on the order of the day,” and cried: “The 
royalists conspire; they wish blood! Very well, they shall 
have that of the conspirators, the Brissots and the Marie 
Antoinettes!” 

The forty-eight revolutionary committees of Paris were 
renewed by the municipality and given unlimited powers 
of arresting suspects. 

The events of September 5th were a signal victory 
for the Hébertists, by which, after several ineffectual 
attempts, this faction reached the goal of participation 
in the government. For on the 6th two of the most 
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redoubtable Jacobins, associates of Hébert, the cold, im- 
placable Billaud-Varennes and the impetuous Collot 
d’Herbois, together with the less conspicuous Granet, 
were added to the membershp of the Committee of 
Public Safety. _ 

Danton persisted in his refusal to enter the Committee, 
perhaps because, knowing that the Girondins were doomed 
and that he was powerless to save them, he did not wish to 
be instrumental in their destruction. 

Henceforth the Committee of Public Safety placed 
1,000,000 francs weekly at the disposal of the municipality, 
nominally for assistance in providing for the food supply 
of Paris, but in reality as an indemnity for the power left 
in the hands of the Committee. 

Two decrees of September 17th consolidated the des- 
potism of the revolutionary government by establishing its 
absolute power over the property and lives of the whole 
nation, one the law of provisions, the other the law for the 
arrest of suspects. 

As provisions disappeared from the markets in conse- 
quence of the restrictions on freedom of sale, the govern- 
ment had begun to resort to requisitions of specified 
quantities of grain per unit of area. The provisioning of 
the capital caused the most serious difficulty and concern, 
particularly in view of the deplorable financial condition of 
Paris and the exposure of the government and the Con- 
vention to popular violence. The government granted 
Paris 2,000,000 francs on August 6th and 3,000,000 francs 
on the 14th as aid for the food supply; on the 6th it gave 
agents of the municipal authorities the right to make 
requisitions and on the 24th it sent troops to assist them in 
many provinces. On September 3d it decided that Paris 
should be regularly provisioned by requisitions like a 
besieged fortress. 
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Lest the agriculturists, compelled to part with their grain 
at grossly inadequate prices, should abandon cultivation in 
despair, the Convention by a decree of September 14th 
had made the communes responsible for planting, author- 
izing them to requisition the services of men as well as 
horses and other beasts and to punish delinquent cultivators 
with imprisonment. Finally, the law of September 17th 
on foodstuffs provided for fixing maximum prices for 
wheat and other grains and charged the commissioners of 
the Convention with the task of provisioning the armies, 
giving them unlimited powers of requisitioning. 

The revolutionary government, which had solemnly 
proclaimed the inviolability of private property, had now, 
in consequence of need, intrigue, and popular agitation, 
gone far towards becoming the sole farmer, manufacturer, 
distributor, and dispenser of employment throughout the 
country. The system of requisitions, based upon the as- 
sumed ultimate ownership of all private property by the 
state, was extended on September 20th to all materials 
used in the construction of ships and on the 27th to all 
trees suitable for making timber. On October 4th all 
vessels of commerce were placed at the disposition of the 
state which itself determined the price. 

Decrees of September 29th and 30th and October 2d 
established maximum prices of all commodities at one- 
third more than the mean prices of 1790 and wages at a 
half more than those of the same year and a special com- 
mittee was charged with the application of this law. 

The decree for the arrest of suspects of September 17th 
left a terrible latitude to the discretion of the committees 
of surveillance, or the local revolutionary committees, 
charged with its execution, the only semblance of control 
being the provision that these committees should submit 
to the Committee of General Security lists of the arrested 
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The young Royalist, Henri Du Vergier, Comte de La Rochejaquelein, leading the Vendeans 


against the Revolutionary forces in the streets of Cholet on the Nineteenth of October, 1793; 


the latter being completely routed. From the original painting by Emile Boutigny. 
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persons with the motives for their arrest. The decree 
defined suspects as those who by their conduct, relations, 
speech, or writings showed themselves to be partisans of 
tyranny or federalism, or enemies of liberty, those who 
could not show proof of the discharge of their civic 
duties or had not obtained the carte c/vique or certificate 
of good standing as a citizen, suspended or dismissed 
functionaries, those of the former nobility, including 
husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, broth- 
ers, and sisters, and agents of the émigrés, who had not 
constantly manifested their attachment to the Revolution, 
all émigrés since July 1, 1789, and persons arrested but 
dismissed for insufficiency of grounds for accusation or 
acquitted. 

The issuance of the certificate of good standing as a 
citizen was subject to the discretion of the local com- 
mittee of surveillance, so that the liberty of all citizens 
was in reality placed at the mercy of men whom revo- 
lutionary zeal or violence had commended to the local 
political clubs or commissioners of the Convention. These 
committees were charged by the decree with drawing up 
the list of suspects in each district, ordering their arrest, 
and placing seals upon their papers. The suspects were 
to be detained in custody at their own expense for nourish- 
ment until the return of peace. 

Now that the property and lives of all citizens had been 
placed at the absolute disposition of the state, it only 
required the abrogation of the recently adopted consti- 
tution to confirm and establish the domination of the 
revolutionary authorities then in power. The continuation 
of the ill-defined status and equivocal position of the 
Committee of Public Safety only kept alive the jealousy 
and encouraged the intrigues of the more influential 
demagogues who had no share in the government. 
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In order to mobilize public opinion for the establish- 
ment of the provincial government, the Committee of 
Public Safety through the agencies under its control 
induced the clubs and rural communes to submit petitions 
demanding that the Convention remain at its post as long 
as liberty was in danger. On October 10th Saint-Just, in 
the name of the Committee of Public Safety, read a long 
report to the Convention on the situation of the Republic, 
a scathing tirade on the ineffectiveness of the organs of 
government and the incompetence and corruption of the 
governing officials, together with the proposed remedies, 
and accordingly the Convention passed a decree providing 
that until the return of peace the government of France 
should be a revolutionary government, that the ministers, 
generals, and constituted organs of the administration 
should be subject to the supervision of the Committee of 
Public Safety, that all generals should be appointed by the 
Convention on recommendation of the Committee of 
Public Safety, that all officials should be obligated to 
execute promptly the revolutionary measures, that the 
Committee of Public Safety should direct the revolu- 
tionary army against the enemies of the Revolution, that 
it should cause to be prepared a statistical table of all food 
supplies in France, and that, leaving to each person what 
was necessary for sustenance, it should make the rest 
available for requisitions. 

In the early part of 1793, as we have seen, the fortunes 
of France were going from bad to worse and the situation 
was desperate. The nation was surrounded by enemies 
and distracted by discord, factional strife, and rebellion. 
The armies were disorganized and seemed on the point 
of dissolution. 

In these circumstances the salvation of the country was 
due to the divisions among her enemies and the gradual 
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emergence of a governing group of resolute leaders, con- 
centrating despotic power in their own hands, determined 
to triumph at any cost. 

Pusillanimous as the majority of the Convention often 
appeared in the presence of excited mobs and insolent 
demagogues, they responded willingly to heroic proposals 
for the national defense. At the beginning of 1793 the 
French forces in the field had declined to 228,000 men. 
But on February 24th the Convention decreed the levy of 
300,000, and eighty-two députés commissaires, or commis- 
sioners, were sent into the departments to put it into 
immediate effect. The Convention created the Com- 
mittee of General Security, the Committee of Public 
Safety, and the Revolutionary Tribunal, which became 
the chief agencies by which the force of the nation was 
applied to the task of repelling the enemies from abroad 
and of repressing and annihilating the real or supposed 
foes of the Republic within. The supremacy won in 
factional strife by the few most resolute, drastic, and ruth- 
less leaders restored a measure of unity and increasing 
efficiency to the administration. The renewed energy of 
the government and military chiefs and the spirit of the 
French troops, together with the faults of the enemy, 
brought a turning point in the fortunes of war before the 
effects of the general levy and requisition had begun to be 
felt in the field. 

The provisional government as finally established was as 
strong as the one provided by the constitution would have 
been weak, a despotism based on force. The Committee 
of Public Safety, as controlling organ, exercised an au- 
thority more absolute and centralized than the Bourbon 
monarchy had ever dreamed of. It was aided by the Com- 
mittee of General Security and Revolutionary Tribunal ; 
it intervened in every department of public affairs; through 
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the commissioners of the Convention as its agents it im- 
pressed its will upon the armies and the whole country, 
while committees of surveillance and revolutionary clubs 
enforced the policy of the capital in all localities to the 
remotest corners of France. 

The Committee of Public Safety, installed in the former 
royal apartments of the Tuileries Palace, worked with 
prodigious energy, preparing endless decrees for the Con- 
vention, directing and animating all parts of the adminis- 
trative organism with its own fiery zeal. Its activity was 
carried on without pause, mattresses being spread on 
the floors where individual members of the Committee 
snatched as circumstances permitted a few hours of 
repose. 

The twelve members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, in the order of their election Jeanbon, Barére, 
Couthon, Hérault, Saint-Just, Robert Lindet, Prieur de la 
Marne, Robespierre, Prieur de la Cote d’Or, Carnot, 
Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’ Herbois, were almost all of the 
provincial middle class. All had followed the regular 
course of studies in the ecclesiastical establishments of the 
time, Robespierre at the most celebrated secondary school 
of Paris, the Collége Louis-le-Grand. Before the Revo- 
lution six of them had been lawyers, two engineer officers, 
one a magistrate, two men of letters, one a Protestant 
pastor. All had acquired experience in public affairs by 
participation in public life under the Revolution before 
their election to membership in the Committee. Hérault 
was soon eliminated, but the others devoted themselves 
body and soul to their task. While at such a time the 
conduct of nearly all public men was swayed by ambition, 
love of power, or fanaticism, the probity of the members 
of the Committee seems to have been above suspicion, and 
they worked with absolute conviction of the truth of their 


Joseph Barra, born in 1780, enlisted at the age of thirteen years ina Republican regiment 


which fought in the Vendée and in the action at Cholet captured two Vendéans. Later he 
was surrounded by his enemies, who at first, loath to kill one so young, commanded him to 
cry Vive le roi, but he cried Vive la Republique, and so fell pierced by bayonets. From the 
painting by J. J. Webster in the Luxembourg, Paris. 
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principles and the utility of their policy. The reputation 
of their character was one of the bulwarks of their dic- 
tatorship. Through their spokesman Barére they kept 
the Convention regularly informed of all current affairs 
of importance and in their conduct they scrupulously 
respected its decrees. The signature of a single member 
of the Committee was sufficient for the validity of an order, 
and this was natural in most cases as each member usually 
devoted his chief attention to a distinct branch of public 
business and most of the orders emanating from the Com- 
mittee dealt only with single departments of affairs. 

The functions of the Committee of Public Safety and 
the Committee of General Security were never clearly 
distinguished. But the Committee of General Security 
was the central organ of political police and its principal 
task was to make the country safe for the revolutionary 
dictatorship. It supervised the prisons, threw multitudes 
of suspected persons into custody, and designated the 
prisoners who were to be tried before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, an immense and terrible task. The list of the 
membership of this Committee, revised and brought into 
harmony with the ruling faction on September 14th, 
underwent some modifications from October to January 
and finally consisted of twelve members. Amar was 
usually their spokesman before the Convention. 

In the interval between the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1793 and the definite establishment of the provisional 
revolutionary government the general situation of France 
had on the whole become less perilous. The federalist 
insurrection had been suppressed, the Vendean rebellion 
had been curbed, the invasion had been checked in the 
North and elsewhere the frontier was practically intact. 
Continual streams of recruits were replenishing the armies. 


The levy of 300,000 men in February, 1793, had provoked 
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the Vendean rebellion; the coup d’état of June 2d had 
resulted in the federalist insurrection. It may seem difh- 
cult at first to understand why in these circumstances the 
Committee of Public Safety presumed to demand a con- 
firmation of its dictatorial power at the time and why the 
nation acquiesced without a murmur in the levy of August, 
a much more drastic measure than that of February, and 
in the abrogation of the constitution and the establishment 
of the provisional government. 

The action of the governing group in the autumn of 1793 
in asserting its demand for dictatorial authority was the 
outcome of a conflict of policies more or less consciously 
perceived. What one might call the great patriotic revo- 
lutionary party to which almost the whole nation adhered 
in 1789 had been reduced to a minority by the gradual loss 
of the more conservative elements through the repeated 
shifting of initiative and leadership towards the Left and 
by the forcible exclusion of numerous groups, as that of 
the constitutional monarchists on August 10, 1792, and that 
of the moderate republicans on June 2, 1793. 

Danton’s inclination was to restore unity by a policy of 
reconciliation. His views, notwithstanding interested deal- 
ings and tortuous methods, were broad and humane. But 
Robespierre regarded the rupture with the other factions, 
especially after the federalist insurrection and the royalist 
war, as irremediable. To his inflexible temper, compro- 
mise or reconciliation meant abdication, the betrayal of 
the Revolution. The renewal of the Committee of Public 
Safety on July 10th gave the relentless group the upper 
hand. In this period of crisis, of conflict with all the lead- 
ing powers of Europe, of internal divisions, fierce political 
contentions and animosities, divided views, confusion, 
Robespierre and his associates saw the only possible means 
of salvation in government by a party holding tenaciously 
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inflexible principles and policy, therefore the rule of a 
minority imposed by force. 

The treason of Dumouriez, the royalist rebellion in 
La Vendée, and the renewed invasion of France, followed 
by the insurrection in Lyons and the defection of Toulon, 
produced the general conviction that the cherished acqui- 
sitions of the Revolution were in peril. The nation re- 
sponded in the spontaneous general levy and the acceptance 
of the Montagnard dictatorship, the establishment of a 
despotism in the name of liberty and equality. 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE TURNING TIDE OF VICTORY 


The change in the fortunes of war during the autumn and early winter of 
1793. Operations of the Duke of York against Dunkerque. Houchard’s 
offensive operations from Cassel; Battle of Hondschoote. Abandonment 
of the siege of Dunkerque and retreat of the allies. Surrender of Le Quesnoy 
and Houchard’s disgrace. Blockade of Maubeuge. French victory of 
Wattignies and its results. The French compelled to retreat behind the 
Sarre. The Weissenburg lines broken by the Austrians and Prussians. 
Retreat of French to vicinity of Strassburg. Deplorable military and 
political conditions in Alsace; excesses of the extremists. Saint-Just sent 
to Strassburg. Reinforcements for Army of the Rhine. Hoche and 
Pichegru, the new commanding generals of the Armies of the Moselle 
and of the Rhine respectively. Hoche attacking Prussians repulsed. 
Hoche’s successful attack on Austrian flank positions. Junction of two 
French armies in Alsace. Chief command conferred on Hoche. Grand 
attack by both armies on front extending from Vosges to Rhine and de- 
cisive defeat of allies, December 26th. Austrians, abandoning campaign, 
recross Rhine and Prussians evacuate Palatinate. Siege of Lyons. Doppet 
placed in command of Republican forces. Lyons occupied by Republican 
forces, October 9th. Situation at Toulon. Dugommier in command of 
besieging forces. Captain Bonaparte’s plan of attack. Storming of British 
works on promontory of Equilette and evacuation of Toulon by the allies. 
Situation in La Vendée. Defeat of Vendeans. Laval occupied by Vendeans 
and Republican forces defeated in attempt to dislodge them. Failure of 
Vendeans to take Granville on Norman coast. Resignation of Rossignol. 
Retreat of Vendeans to Loire and unsuccessful attack on Angers. Capture 
of Le Mans by Vendeans and their expulsion from the city by Marceau. 
Disorganized flight and end of great Vendean army. 


In the autumn and early winter of 1793 the French armies, 
rallying from their reverses, checked the advance of the 
allies in the North and Northeast, repulsed them in several 


important encounters, and delivered from invasion all but a 


narrow band of the national territory, bringing to a favor- 
able close the most critical period of the whole war. The 
effect at this time of the general levy of August, 1793, was 


practically negligible. 


Several months had to pass before 


the newly enlisted recruits could receive the indispensable 
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organization, equipment, and training. Not until this time, 
in fact, did the earlier levy of 300,000 of the previous Febru- 
ary yield its full results. Any immediate effect of the spon- 
taneous acceptance of the general levy of August could have 
been only a moral one. 

The constant reinforcement of the French armies by the 
recruits of the February levy, the accession of a military 
genius of the first rank, Carnot, to a commanding position 
in the government, the gradual emergence of talented revo- 
lutionary generals, the vigorous economic measures of the 
provisional government for the support of the armies, the 
concentration of political power in a few hands, and the re- 
newed patriotic zeal of the nation all contributed to the 
success of French arms. But it is doubtful whether all these 
factors contributed more than the mistakes and divided 
counsels of the allies to the turning of the tide in favor of the 
French. Coburg has been blamed, but probably unjustly, 
for devoting time and energy to the reduction of a number 
of the northern border fortresses of France in order to pre- 
pare a broad basis for a later advance into the interior of 
the country. The truly fatal blunder of the allies was the 
dispersion of their forces, the dissipation of their energy. 

It will be recalled that after the surrender of Valenciennes 
the Duke of Coburg, while just as far from showing any 
evidence of brilliancy as he did of rashness, submitted on 
the whole a very commendable plan for the concentration 
of the principal forces of the allies in Lorraine and along the 
Meuse through operations of their armies on converging 
lines, but that his idea was rejected in consequence of the 
discordant aims of the different powers. The Austrians were 
determined to conquer Alsace as compensation for the Prus- 
sian acquisitions in Poland, while the Duke of York insisted 
on behalf of Great Britain on carrying out the excentric 
operation against Dunkerque. 
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The French, on the other hand, were just beginning to 
learn the lesson, which became an underlying principle of 
Carnot’s strategy, of concentrating superior strength at the 
decisive points, so that, while the Duke of York led off 
21,000 British and Hanoverians and 12,000 Austrians for 
the attack on Dunkerque on the coast and the Duke of 
Coburg proceeded to lay siege to Le Quesnoy, the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, which had already ordered the transfer 
of 21,000 men from the Armies of the Ardennes and Moselle 
to the Army of the North, now had these followed, after 
Kilmaine’s retreat, by 30,000 others from the Army of the 
Moselle. 

Several weeks were of course necessary for the completion 
of this movement and Houchard, who had succeeded Kil- 
maine in command of the French Army of the North, de- 
cided to await reinforcements before undertaking any new 
operations. 

The allies now had about 160,000 troops dispersed along 
the frontier from the sea to the Moselle and about 120,000 
from the Moselle to the Rhine. 

The French armies, as the reader may have observed, 
were distributed along the frontier in pairs. The Armies 
of the North and of the Ardennes extended from the sea to 
Longwy; those of the Moselle and of the Rhine from Longwy 
to the Rhine; the Armies of the Alps and of Italy covered 
the Italian frontier; and the Armies of the Eastern Pyrenees 
and of the Western Pyrenees covered the frontier of Spain. 

In the period which we are now considering the Revolu- 
tionary authorities were intent upon the “‘épuration” of 
the French armies, that is, the elimination from them of the 
professional officers of the Old Régime, since as members of 
the nobility these were suspected as possible malcontents or 
traitors. Carnot and the Committee supported Bouchette’s 
policy in this regard, although it produced a crisis in the 
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higher command. The complaint of a municipality or club, 
sometimes even of a single patriot, was enough to cause the 
disgrace of a general. The armies lost nearly all the old 
chiefs and naturally discipline suffered and, in view of the 
consequent confusion and disorganization, the successes of 
the French are all the more remarkable. 

The delegates of the Convention with the armies, usually 
working in pairs, were vested with almost unlimited control 
of operations. They conferred with the generals in command 
on almost all important matters, but devoted special atten- 
tion to the purchases of supplies, and the discipline and 
movements of the troops. They sent reports of a general 
nature to the Convention and special, more confidential, 
reports to the Committee of Public Safety. 

The rank and file of the French armies were not yet 
homogeneous, but distinguished into various categories, the 
former troops of the line and the different classes enlisted 
since 1791, such as volunteers, féderés, and recruits of the 
levy of February, 1793, and to ail these there were now to be 
added the recruits of the general levy of August. This new 
levy began immediately. The number of men called ex- 
ceeded by at least a quarter the whole number enlisted from 
1791 down to this time and it was calculated that it would 
bring the armies up to an aggregate strength of more than a 
million. A decree abolished the distinctions among the 
troops and assimilated the different classes, reorganizing 
the infantry into 198 half-brigades of infantry of the line 
and thirty of light infantry, each half-brigade consisting of a 
battalion of the old troops of the line and two battalions of 
troops of more recent enlistment. The white uniform of the 
old troops of the line was now entirely replaced by the blue 
uniform of ’89 and of the National Guard. The artillery 
and engineers were reorganized and the cavalry was re- 
constituted. 
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Soon the requisition of horses, material, and supplies was 
being applied with great vigor by the representatives of the 
Convention in mission. A new Ecole de Mors, or military 
school, was instituted in the Plaine des Sablons at Paris for 
the rapid preparation of additional officers. 

Carnot did not hesitate to sponsor the bold policy of 
drawing on the armies of the Northeast in order to con- 
centrate superior forces in the critical sector in the North, 
although his head was at stake in case of failure. Under 
the intelligent direction of Carnot and his assistant Prieur 
de la Cote d’Or and the relentless impulse of the commis- 
sioners of the Convention, the French forces were soon made 
to move with a rapidity and definiteness of purpose that 
embarrassed and disconcerted their opponents. But it took 
time for the new strategy to be applied with ruthless con- 
sistency. 

There were about 23,000 French at Cassel, 40,000 near 
Lille, 10,000 near the Scarpe, 12,000 near Maubeuge, and 
22,000 approaching the northern theater of operations from 
the direction of the Moselle. York and Coburg paid little 
heed to these concentrations. York left Field-marshal 
Freitag with 16,000 Hanoverians some distance southeast 
of Dunkerque to watch the French at Cassel, while he him- 
self proceeded against Dunkerque with 21,000 British and 
Austrians. There was also a force of about 15,000 Dutch on 
the Lys facing Lille. 

The garrison of Dunkerque was only 8,000, seemingly 
inadequate to defend this important port against the greatly 
superior attacking forces. But the natural features of the 
locality and the spirited conduct of the commander counted 
for much in counterbalancing this disparity of strength. 
The country back of Dunkerque is very low and naturally 
marshy so that the only suitable line of approach and of 
communications for the allies was along a narrow strip of 


General Louis-Lazare Hoche. 


From the painting by Baron Gerard in the gallery at Versailles. 
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land bordering the sea from Furnes in the northeast. Sou- 
ham, the commander of Dunkerque, made vigorous sorties 
and Hoche, the heroic young engineer officer then in Dun- 
kerque, inspired all about him with his own enthusiasm. 
Carnot had already noticed the genius of Hoche and fore- 
saw his brilliant future. The Duke of York awaited in vain 
the appearance of a British squadron preparing in the 
Thames to support his attack by blockading and bombard- 
ing Dunkerque from the sea. Dunkerque was not even 
completely invested by land; the approach to it remained 
open on the west so that the garrison was constantly re- 
inforced. 

The commissioners Barthélemy and Vernon conceived 
the masterly plan of crushing the Dutch corps opposite 
Lille with an overwhelmingly superior force, descending the 
Yser to Furnes and Nieuport, and thus cutting off both 
Freitag and York. At first Houchard adhered to this in- 
teresting project, but after an ineffectual attack on the 
Dutch with insufficient forces on August 27th the plan was 
given up. 

At this time Carnot, not having been advised of the pro- 
posal just mentioned, wrote to Houchard urging him to 
relieve Dunkerque at any cost, as the honor of the nation 
was engaged in the defense of this port and Houchard de- 
cided to direct his principal attack from Cassel. 

But it was soon evident that Houchard was not equal to 
the problems and opportunities of the situation. Custine 
had said of him: ‘Houchard is an able divisional com- 
mander, but the command of an army would be his undoing.” 
He was brave and inspiring in action but lacked breadth of 
vision and failed to display the sustained consistency of 
purpose required for attaining decisive results. 

With about 30,000 men, Houchard attacked Freitag along 
the Lys on September 6th. The energy of the young officer 
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Jourdan was conspicuous on this occasion. The Hanoverians 
were driven from some of the villages on the Lys, but some 
battalions under General Dachenhausen arrested the prog- 
ress of the French until evening. Then the French left wing, 
having turned the enemy position, captured the village of 
Rexpoede behind the hostile center and took Marshal 
Freitag prisoner. But General Walmoden advancing with 
400 Hanoverians in the night retook the village, released 
Freitag, and enabled the German forces to take a new 
position in the rear around Hondschoote, the village which 
has given its name to this battle. Hondschoote was sur- 
rounded by marshes and ditches and accessible only by a 
narrow dike. The effective forces of the allies still num- 
bered 13,000. 

Houctard delayed a day but resumed the onsiere with 
increased ardor on the 8th. With Jourdan and the two 
representatives, Delbrel and Levasseur, sword in hand, he 
led the attacking columns, twenty battalions, in the center 
against Hondschoote, while Hédonville assailed the enemy 
position near Leyzeele on the right and Leclerc tried to ad- 
vance along the canal banks on the left. The Austrian and 
Hessian contingents held out stubbornly near Leyzeele. 
But in the center the French, advancing with impetuous 
energy and in greatly superior numbers, waded the marshes 
and stormed the enemy redoubts. The Hanoverians re- 
sisted until their ammunition failed, when the allies retired 
in good order towards Furnes. 

Meanwhile, by opening the sluices, Souham, the energetic 
commander, had converted the country back of Dunkerque 
into a vast marsh, thus cutting off direct communication 
between York and Freitag, so that the only connection was 
by way of Furnes, the converging point of the lines of retreat 
from Dunkerque and Hondschoote. Dunkerque, Furnes, 
and the position near Hondschoote formed, as it were, a 
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triangle with the apex at Furnes and the base line between 
Hondschoote and Dunkerque interrupted. The Duke of 
York, discouraged at the failure of support by sea and fear- 
ful in consequence of the concentration of French forces at 
Cassel for the safety of his single line of communications or 
retreat between the sea and the marshes, gave up his opera- 
tions against Dunkerque and retreated towards Furnes, 
abandoning thirty-two siege guns. On September 7th a 
French division entered Dunkerque. 

Had Houchard attacked Freitag sooner or with over- 
whelming strength, so as to crush the Hanoverians at once, 
he might have cut off the retreat of the Duke of York at 
Furnes and inflicted a decisive defeat on the allies. But the 
essential lesson of the campaign had as yet only been par- 
tially comprehended and Houchard lacked the qualities re- 
quired for supreme success. Instead of pursuing the Han- 
overians and striking at the Duke of York, he shifted his 
attention to the Dutch corps facing Lille. 

Attacking the Dutch with greatly superior forces, he 
drove them from the villages on the left bank of the Lys 
towards Ypres and Rousselaer and captured their head- 
quarters at Menin. 

The rejoicing in Paris at the victory of Hondschoote was 
soon dampened by news of the premature surrender of Le 
Quesnoy to Coburg on September 11th. Houchard, learn- 
ing that York was pushing towards Courtrai by forced 
marches in order to unite with Coburg against him, ordered 
his forces to evacuate Menin and retire behind the Lys and 
the allies reoccupied their positions along this river. Opinion 
in Paris was now aroused against Houchard. Two commis- 
sioners, ardent Hébertists, declared that his failure to destroy 
the British was evidence of treason. Houchard was recalled 
on September 20th and on the 21st the Committee ordered 
his arrest and he was condemned to death. 
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In this situation the command of an army was for the first 
time given to a soldier whose career and distinction as an 
officer were exclusively associated with service under the 
Revolution, Jourdan, who had given proof of military talent 
at the Battle of Hondschoote. Jourdan was then thirty 
years of age. He was son of a physician of Limoges and had 
enlisted at the age of sixteen and served in the American 
War. Dismissed from the army at twenty-two, he became a 
retail mercer in his own town. He reéntered the service as 
volunteer in 1791 and his comrades soon made him chief 
of the battalion of the volunteers of his own department. 
He was made brigadier-general in May, 1793, during the 
state of disorganization in the Army of the North following 
Dumouriez’ desertion, and was promoted to the. rank of 
general of a division two months later. His education was 
so defective that his despatches were filled with mistakes 
in spelling, but he was intrepid, indefatigable, and sin- 
cerely devoted to the cause of the Revolution. 

Coburg’s headquarters now formed the plan of reducing 
Maubeuge which, with its adjoining entrenched camp, con- 
tained a garrison of 20,000 men. A force of 14,000 Austrians 
and as many Dutch gathered at Ghent were directed to 
blockade Maubeuge while 18,000 Imperials under Clerfayt 
took a position south of the Sambre to cover the siege opera- 
tions. At the same time the Duke of York with 40,000 
troops formed a long cordon covering the frontier from 
Valenciennes to the sea. British and Austrians were posted 
between Mouscron and Menin, Hanoverians between the 
Lys and Ypres, Hessians from Ypres to Nieuport at the 
mouth of the Yser, and British in Nieuport and Ostend. It 
should have been evident that troops so dispersed were 
intended only for defense and that the French commander 
could without peril withdraw the chief part of his forces 
from this sector for the intended offensive elsewhere. But 
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instead, Jourdan matched the posts of the allies from Lille 
to the sea with French detachments of similar strength. 

At the beginning of October the French Army of the North 
numbered about 140,000, not including the 20,000 shut up 
in Maubeuge. But of these, only about 105,000 were actu- 
ally with the colors, the rest being detached for special 
service or were in hospitals or otherwise unavailable. The 
reorganization of the army services had not as yet progressed 
very far; the troops were still inadequately clothed, 
equipped, and supplied. A considerable part of the army 
consisted of raw recruits, many of them without firearms. 
French cavalry was almost non-existent. The enemy had 
in all about 120,000 men between Mons and the sea. 

Carnot and the Committee of Public Safety were deter- 
mined to risk a battle in order to relieve Maubeuge. Ac- 
cordingly, Jourdan established his headquarters at Guise 
on a line between Maubeuge and Paris, at the point where 
the road to the capital is crossed by a line of communica- 
tions parallel with the frontier, important for the movement 
and concentration of troops and supplies. There Carnot, 
who had come to the region of the front on September 22d, 
joined Jourdan on October 8th. 

Jourdan concentrated about 50,000 for the operations in 
relief of Maubeuge. The forces blockading Maubeuge now 
amounted to about 35,000, while the covering force under 
Clerfayt numbered about 30,000. The latter occupied a 
semicircular position on elevated ground about ten miles 
south of Maubeuge, extending from Val on the Sambre and 
Saint-Vaast, for a distance of about three miles through 
Doulers in the center to Wattignies on the left. This posi- 
tion was the objective of the French attack. 

On the 13th the French advanced to Avesnes. The gen- 
eral attack on the Austrian positions was launched on the 


15th. 
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The Duke of Coburg, confident in the strength of his 
troops and positions, had declared: “If the French drive 
me from here, I shall turn republican.” 

“Come,” cried the French troops, ‘let us summon Co- 
burg to keep his word,” and advanced singing to the attack. 

The French had to depend on the unconstrained impetuos- 
ity of their troops to make up for their deficiency in training 
and organization. Confident in the prospect of an unlimited 
supply of human material from the levy, the French com- 
manders, impelled by terror, passionate zeal, or ambition 
to win victories at any cost, used their relatively low grade 
forces with ruthless prodigality against opponents who were 
sparing in the use of their high grade, well-trained troops, 
difficult to replace. 

Many of the incidents which had characterized Hond- 
schoote were repeated in this battle. Jourdan attacked at 
first with isolated columns, too widely separated for mutual 
support, without concentrating against the real key to the 
position, which was Wattignies on the enemy’s left. On the 
first day, the repulse of the French left wing involved the 
failure of the attack in the center and the retreat of the 
assailants. 

In a council of war of the French leaders held during the 
night Carnot insisted on concentration of the attack on the 
French right wing against Wattignies, with only covering 
forces to hold the center and right. The capture of Wat- 
tignies would open the way to the intrenched camp of 
Maubeuge. But the attack on this point, farthest from the 
road to Guise, would expose the French to the danger of being 
cut off from their line of communications or retreat. Carnot 
was resolved to attempt on the day after a repulse what he 
had not done before, staking everything on the result. 

“Do you take the responsibility?” asked Jourdan. 

“T take the entire burden,” he replied, 
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A thick fog on the morning of the 16th enabled the French 
to approach the Austrian works without discovery. The 
lifting of the fog about noon revealed 24,000 French ad- 
vancing to take the plateau of Wattignies. 

Twice the enemy artillery repulsed the onslaught of the 
French infantry, but they returned to the charge supported 
by light artillery which Carnot had interspersed between 
the battalions and the heavier artillery in the rear. The 
third assault led by Carnot and Jourdan carried the enemy 
works and the Austrians were pursued to the heights of 
Glarges dominating Wattignies. There cavalry despatched 
by Coburg fell on the most advanced French brigade, throw- 
ing it into disorder. The general in command of this brigade 
had just ordered a retreat, when Carnot, arriving at the 
critical moment, discharged the general, mounted a horse, 
rallied the brigade, and led it in person. A commissioner, 
Duquesnoy, and Jourdan led the second column and Car- 
not’s brother, an artillery colonel, Carnot-Feulins, brought 
twelve pieces of light artillery into action against the flank 
of the Austrian cavalry which was routed. 

During the night Cobourg ordered a general retreat, 
raised the siege of Maubeuge, recrossed the Sambre at 
Jeumont, and retired towards Mons. The moral effect of 
the Battle of Wattignies was very great. 

Carnot and the Committee of Public Safety favored a 
vigorous exploitation of the victory, but Jourdan urged the 
necessity of a pause for reorganization and his view pre- 
vailed. Hostilities in the North lapsed into unimportant 
encounters and skirmishes and then practically ceased. 

With all danger of invasion eliminated in the North, the 
Committee of Public Safety was able to reinforce the French 
armies in the Northeast which had suffered serious reverses. 
In the month of September the French Army of the Rhine 
had numbered 52,000, but of these 14,000 were merely 
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armed peasantry, hastily called together without military 
training, so that there were only 38,000 regular combatants 
to oppose the Austrian army of 46,000, while the French 
Army of the Moselle numbered 30,000 facing the 40,000 of 
the Prussian army under Brunswick. 

For a time the advantages of the allies in the superior 
numbers and quality of their troops were offset by the dis- 
cord between Prussia and Austria. The King of Prussia, 
irritated by Austrian intrigues in Poland, was unwilling to 
employ his army in an effort to conquer Alsace for the bene- 
fit of Austria. On September 12th—14th the French Armies 
of the Moselle and the Rhine engaged in a double attack on 
their opponents on opposite sides of the Vosges, but were 
repulsed and the French Army of the Moselle was com- 
pelled to fall back behind the Sarre. Then the King of 
Prussia ordered Brunswick to send 6,000 men to aid in the 
siege of Landau and to continue to support the Austrians 
but not to engage the army definitely in any greater enter- 
prise from which he could not withdraw his forces at any 
time. 

When the French Army of the Moselle had been pushed 
southwestward beyond the Sarre, Wurmser decided to 
undertake the long contemplated capture of the entrenched 
lines of Weissenburg covering Alsace on the north. If the 
Prussians from the elevations to the west had assailed the 
French Army of the Rhine on the flank and in the rear while 
the Austrians attacked it in front, the allies might have 
overwhelmed and crushed the French. But Brunswick 
was not prepared to codperate to this extent, although 
he supported Wurmser with 7,000 men. Attacking on Oc- 
tober. 13th, the Austrians soon penetrated the French de- 
fensive lines in several places and compelled the French to 
retreat to the Moter and then to Saverne and the vicinity 
of Strassburg. 


Lazare Carnot. 


From the medallion by David d’ Angers, now in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. 
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Wurmser, the Austrian commander, was delighted at this 
victory. He was an Alsatian by birth and he expected to be 
welcomed in the towns and villages of Alsace as a deliverer 
and he hoped to take Strassburg by a sudden attack assisted 
by a royalist conspiracy in the city. But the Alsatian peas- 
antry, incensed by depredations committed by some of the 
Austrians and by the brutality of the French émigrés, re- 
garded the invaders with sullen aversion. The royalist 
conspiracy in Strassburg was discovered by the commis- 
sioners of the Convention and relentlessly suppressed. 

Since the recruits of the new levy were as yet useless for 
active operations, the Committee of Public Safety ordered 
that those destined for the northeastern armies should be 
sent to fortresses to replace as far as possible the garrisons 
so that the latter could reinforce the troops at the front. It 
was also decided to transfer 15,000 troops from the Armies 
of the North and of the Ardennes to the northeastern theater. 

It will be recalled that, at the time of Custine’s trans- 
ference in May from command of the armies in the North- 
east to command of the Army of the North, Houchard had 
been placed in command of the Army of the Moselle, and 
Beauharnais in command of the Army of the Rhine. Later, 
Houchard had been appointed successor of Kilmaine in 
command of the Army of the North and Beauharnais had 
been recalled for alleged incapacity, partly from suspicion 
aroused by his aristocratic extraction. After the departure 
of Houchard the Army of the Moselle had had two com- 
manders equally incapable. Landremont, successor of 
Beauharnais in command of the Army of the Rhine, had 
been recalled at the time of Houchard’s disgrace, because 
he had belonged to the nobility. Apprehension of the fatal 
consequences of non-success or of the suspicion of the revo- 
lutionary authorities was now so general and intense that 
the commissioners could find no one better qualified and 
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willing to accept the perilous position of command than a 
captain of dragoons, Carlin. The defeat at the lines of 
Weissenburg ‘followed. 

While the Army of the Rhine fell into a deplorable state 
of disorganization, Lower Alsace became the prey of the 
violent revolutionaries and anarchists. “The commissioners, 
Guyardin and Milhaud, sifted the local authorities, ejecting 
all those suspected of political heterodoxy, and on October 
15th they decided on the establishment of a revolutionary 
court and revolutionary army. ‘The public accuser ap- 
pointed for this court, a German, former monk and pro- 
fessor at the University of Bonn, Eulogius Schneider, made 
himself the tyrant of the province through terror inspired 
by his ruthless activity. Learning of the critical situation 
in Strassburg and Lower Alsace, the Committee of Public 
Safety sent one of their own number, Saint-Just, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee of General Security, Lebas, as special 
delegates to this region. These brought with them sixty 
chosen Jacobins from the interior of France as apostles of 
liberty, civilization, and the French language for the en- 
lightenment of this border province. The latter soon clashed 
with Schneider who increased his severity in the hope of 
insuring the favor of Saint-Just, levying heavy fines for 
alleged contraventions and filling the places of detention 
with arrested suspects. Good patriotic republicans were 
reduced to impotence between the violent fury of Schneider 
and his anarchical faction and the intrigues and conspiracies 
of the reactionaries. 

Saint-Just applied the most drastic measures to relieve 
the destitution of the army. He requisitioned 10,000 pairs 
of shoes, 10,000 beds and bedding for the military hospitals, 
and all the cloaks in Strassburg. A forced loan of 4,000,000 
francs was imposed on the more substantial classes of Strass- 
burg, one of 9,000,000 on the department of Lower Rhine, 
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and another of 4,000,000 on the peasants of Alsace because 
they persisted in attending mass celebrated by non-juring 
priests. These arbitrary measures produced results that 
contributed to the change in the military situation in this 
area. 

Schneider was at first encouraged in his violence by Saint- 
Just, but finally his insolence exhausted the patience of the 
representatives of the central organs of revolutionary power. 
He was wont to parade his authority by touring the province 
in state with his judges and portable guillotine. On one 
of these excursions in December he compelled an unwilling 
father to give him his daughter in marriage and returned to 
Strassburg with great display, entering the city with his 
wife in a coach drawn by six horses with an armed escort. 
Saint-Just cut short this princely honeymoon by having 
Schneider arrested the following night and taken to Paris 
to appear before the Committee of General Security, where 
he was soon after guillotined. 

The military situation was soon changed after the appoint- 
ment of new commanders for the Armies of the Moselle and 
the Rhine, Hoche and Pichegru respectively, the former an 
ardent revolutionist and Montagnard by principle and con- 
viction, the latter by calculation. 

Lazare Hoche, the young officer who had distinguished 
himself in the defense of Dunkerque and now became com- 
mander of the Army of the Moselle, was son of a disabled 
veteran and had been reared in indigent circumstances by a 
poor aunt, a vegetable vendor, who placed him out to service 
as a stable-boy. The reading of Rousseau inspired in him 
great hopes of the future. He left his place of employment 
and enlisted in the French Guards at Versailles at the age of 
sixteen. He was full of courage and enthusiasm, but his 
impetuous pride involved him in many conflicts with his 
superiors, in which ambition and a presentiment of future 
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greatness sustained him. He saved money and bought 
books on mathematics and history. The youthful Hoche is 
an example of the intellectual ferment of the age that made 
the Revolution possible, if not inevitable. It is not sur- 
prising that he welcomed the Revolution with enthusiastic 
ardor and assisted at the capture of the Bastille. 

Hoche soon became known to Danton and Legendre but 
was not promoted to the rank of captain until 1792. During 
the Belgian campaign in the early spring he became captain 
and adjutant of General Leveneur, who, after the Battle of 
Neerwinden, sent him to Paris to warn the government of 
the intrigues of Dumouriez. This mission offered him the 
occasion of entering into relations with the party of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

- He seems to have divined the system of strategy based on 
the concentration of irresistible masses at the critical points 
which Carnot only reached after long meditation. The 
latter’s attention was attracted by Hoche’s plans and re- 
ports sent to the Committee of Public Safety. 

“Cease dispersing your forces,’ he wrote at the end of 
August, 1793, “unite them in an imposing mass and triumph 
by advancing boldly. We are only carrying on a warfare of 
imitation, a warfare of puppets; we follow the enemy to the 
points where they appear, we go where they lead us without 
any plans or ideas of our own. Can we not consider what 
we have to do without being distracted by their move- 
ments?” 

His energy displayed in the defense of Dunkerque won 
for him promotion to brigadier-general and soon after he 
was made general of a division. 

Appointed to command of the Army of the Moselle at the 
unprecedented age of twenty-five, Hoche found the army 
weak, disorganized, discouraged, but soon infused a new spirit 
among the troops. A young officer wrote in the Journal 
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of the Army: “Ah, my friends, our new general is young 
as the Revolution, robust as the people; he has the proud 
and distant gaze of the eagle; with him we shall be led as 
becomes Frenchmen.” Hoche did not hesitate to reward 
merit wherever he saw it, promoting to the highest grades 
young officers im whom he saw qualities akin to his own. 

In temperament Pichegru, the newly appointed chief 
of the Army of the Rhine, was the counterpart of Hoche. 
He had been a non-commissioned officer of the artillery 
before the Revolution and was impelled to embrace the 
new ideas more by considerations of policy than spontane- 
ous enthusiasm. As chief of a battalion of volunteers he 
went to Strassburg where he became active in the local 
Jacobin Club. His subsequent promotion to brigadier- 
general and general of a division was probably due entirely 
to political influence, for down to the time of his appoint- 
ment to the command of the Army of the Rhine Pichegru 
had never taken part in any military operations. He was 
cold, calculating, self-controlled, and he commended him- 
self to Saint-Just by his affected deference and modesty 
and his studied expressions of revolutionary opinion. Saint- 
Just recommended him to the Committee of Public Safety 
for appointment to the command of the Army of the Rhine 
as a man of stanch character and an uncompromising 
republican and this was enough. He was only thirty-two 
years of age upon assuming the command. 

The vigor of the French armies had been undermined by 
privations and lack of discipline. Saint-Just, as observed, 
took vigorous measures to relieve the destitute condition 
of the troops. The most severe regulations were now en- 
forced in the armies of the Northeast to restore discipline. 
All soldiers who left camp to seek diversion in Strassburg 
were threatened with the death penalty. All agents con- 
victed of intelligence with the enemy were shot in the 
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presence of the army. Generals and officers were forbidden 
to leave the units under their command. A general and 
several officers were condemned to death for neglect of 
duty. The troops were compelled to sleep in their clothing. 
The troops acquiesced in this rigid discipline, encouraged 
by the example of their chiefs and the obvious efforts made 
to remedy abuses. 

On November 14th the Austrians took Fort Vauban 
situated on an island in the Rhine near Hagenau and nearly 
opposite Rastadt, but this was the last advantage which 
they won in this campaign. On the night of the 16th-17th 
the Prussians, conducted by a French émigré, a former 
engineer officer, scaled the walls of Bitche which commands 
a defile of the Vosges. But a battalion of recent recruits, 
hastily summoned, rushed to the ramparts and repulsed 
the assailants. On the next day the Prussian army began 
to retreat towards Kaiserslautern, where Brunswick in- 
tended to establish his winter-quarters, while the Austrians 
aided by a Prussian detachment continued the blockade of 
Landau. 

Hoche, deciding to attack the Prussians, crossed the Sarre 
the next day and pursued them over the ridges of the Vosges. 
But Brunswick retired until he had concentrated a body of 
15,000 of his experienced troops in positions in the vicinity 
of Kaiserslautern, where in a three days’ conflict in the 
valley of the Lauter and on the adjacent wooded heights 
the French were repulsed. On November 30th Hoche 
ordered a retreat which was carried out in good order. At 
this time Pichegru failed in an attack on Hagenau. 

Hoche decided that the main blow must be delivered in 
Alsace, in the region of the Army of the Rhine and Carnot 
instructed him to renew operations in codperation with 
Pichegru for the relief of Landau. Accordingly, Hoche 
sent 18,000 men to reinforce Pichegru who was engaged in 
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combats with Wurmeser, the latter entrenched on the Reichs- 
hoffen-Drusenheim line. The troops set out for operations 
in December without tents and with very little baggage. 
The advance-guard issued from the defile of the Vosges 
into the Alsatian plain on December 8th. Wurmser, har- 
rassed in daily combats, appealed to Brunswick for help, 
but there was never complete harmony in the command of 
the two armies. Brunswick, disinclined to engage in further 
operations on a large scale, advised Wurmser to retreat, yet 
undertook to help him. 

In a conference with Pichegru, Saint-Just, and the com- 
missioners of the Convention, at the headquarters of the 
Army of the Rhine, Hoche presented his plan for a general 
attack. Although Saint-Just listened with an attitude of 
mistrust, Hoche insisted on the advantages of his plan, 
assuming complete responsibility. 

At this time the Austrian front passed from the Rhine at 
Drusenheim westward in front of Hagenau to the heights 
of the Vosges, where it bent northward to reach the positions 
of the Prussian army. On the 22d Hoche led three divisions 
against the positions on the heights, perceiving that these 
were the key to the situation, and captured the redoubts of 
Froeschweiler and Woerth in furious attacks. On the next 
day Hoche drove the Austrians from Soulz, Wurmser fell 
back to the lines of Weissenburg, and the junction of the 
French Armies of the Moselle and the Rhine took place on 
the battlefield. 

There was evidence at once of lack of harmony in conse- 
quence, apparently, of Pichegru’s jealousy. Thus, when the 
troops were drawn up in order of battle on the 24th, Piche- 
gru’s divisions were found to have no munitions or orders 
for subsequent movements. When Hoche protested, Piche- 
gru alleged discontent on the part of the Army of the Rhine 
at encroachments of that of the Moselle. To avoid friction 
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in future, Hoche besought the commissioners to name 
Pichegru commander-in-chief, but despite the opposition of 
Saint-Just they insisted on appointing Hoche to this posi- 
tion. The latter’s certainty of victory filled him with the 
spirit of confidence. 

Brunswick joined Wurmser in person and wished to make 
a supreme effort, attacking the French by surprise on the 
26th. But Hoche anticipated them, ordering a grand attack 
by the Armies of the Moselle and the Rhine on the same day. 
On the French right two divisions under Desaix advanced 
against Lauterbourg, in the center Hoche moved on Weissen- 
burg with 35,000 men, and on the left three divisions of the 
Army of the Moselle renewed the attack on the Prussian 
positions of Kaiserslautern and Anweiler. 

Desaix took Lauterbourg. In the center the enemy 
troops advancing to attack the French unexpectedly were 
themselves taken by surprise and repulsed and the French 
recovered the famous lines of Weissenburg, the allies re- 
treating behind the Lauter. The blockade of Landau was | 
raised on the 28th. Yielding to his chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, Wurmser gave up the campaign and recrossed the 
Rhine at Philipsbourg, indifferent to the situation of his 
allies. The Prussians evacuated Kaiserslautern and fell 
back on Mainz and the French reoccupied the Palatinate. 
The Duke of Brunswick sent his resignation to the King of 
Prussia and the Austrians even abandoned Fort Vauban. 

The successful close of this campaign recalled the vic- 
torious termination of that of 1792, revealed the most 
talented general yet produced by the Revolution, and gave 
promise of brilliant achievements for the following year. 

Meanwhile, the Republican forces were winning no less 
conspicuous success in the civil conflicts of the interior of 
France. At first the weakness of the forces at the disposal 
of Dubois-Crancé had encouraged the resistance of Lyons. 


General Charles Pichegru. 


From the painting by Baron von Steuben in the gallery at Versailles. 
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The besiegers, less numerous than the besieged, had been 
unable to invest the city completely and supplies were con- 
tinually brought in. But soon commissioners were sent to 
levy troops in Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, and in spite 
of the opposition of the departmental authorities they suc- 
ceeded in arousing the martial zeal of the populations. The 
detachments of Lyonnais were driven from Saint-Etienne 
and Montbrison. Heavy siege artillery was sent from 
Besancon and Grenoble. The invasion of the frontier of 
Savoy by the Sardinian forces, intended to create a diversion 
and aid the insurrection in Lyons, was easily repulsed by the 
Army of the Alps, because the Austrians, irritated at the 
refusal of the King of Sardinia to cede them the province of 
Novara as price of their aid, refused to codperate in the 
expedition. After this, a larger part of the Army of the 
Alps could be detached for the siege of Lyons. The city 
was completely invested and before the end of September 
the besieging forces rose to 35,000. The bombardment 
became much more severe and did much damage in the 
city, which seemed only to exalt the courage of the more 
determined defenders. But the greater part of the popula- 
tion were only half-hearted in their support of the insurrec- 
tion or was actually disaffected. 

Dubois-Crancé expected to reduce’ Lyons by starvation, 
but the Committee of Public Safety, impatient of delay, 
wishing to finish the business at once and concentrate their 
efforts against Toulon, placed in command one, General 
Doppet, a former physician of Chambery, Savoy, who had 
earned military honors and high rank through his demagogic 
activity. Dubois-Crancé had already captured the redoubt 
Oulins, covering the approach to Perrache, the peninsula 
between the Rh6ne and the Sadne, on September 23d. Dop- 
pet decided to take Lyons by assault. On the 29th he took 
the heights of Sainte-Fei dominating the Sadne and the 
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bridge of Mulatiére at the point of confluence of the Rhone 
and Saone. 

Three days later Couthon arrived with fresh levies from 
Auvergne. A final proclamation was addressed to the 
Lyonnais on October 7th, promising respect for the persons 
and property of all who were not guilty of crimes, in case 
of capitulation. The city was filled with famine and deso- 
lation. The despairing population, no longer controled even 
by terror, compelled the authorities to convoke the sections 
for discussion of the situation and terms of surrender. The 
sections sent envoys to Couthon and his colleagues, but 
while the night of October 8th-9th was spent in parleying 
and discussion, the Republican forces seized a redoubt at the 
entrance of the town. At dawn, Précy, the royalist com- 
mander of Lyons, and several hundred men made a desperate 
sally, broke through the hostile lines, but were subsequently 
overtaken and cut to pieces. Précy and a few others escaped 
and by proceeding stealthily from one hiding to another in 
woods and desert places made their way to safety in Switzer- 
land. 

Couthon, entering Lyons with the Republican forces, 
displayed a moderate attitude. He ordered that the in- 
dustrial establishments should be reopened and endeavored 
to protect persons and property from acts of vengeance. 

Robespierre, inclined to limit the application of the 
methods of terror to the destruction of the chiefs of the 
Girondins, was probably in accord with the moderate views 
of Couthon in respect to Lyons. But this relatively lenient 
tendency was fiercely opposed by the chiefs who insisted 
on the extermination of all whom they regarded as obstacles 
to the Revolution and these extremists were represented in 
the Committee of Public Safety by the implacable Billaud- 
Varennes and the furious Collot d’Herbois. Carnot was 
then in the North preparing the victory of Wattignies. 
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Barére, formerly a moderate, had fallen under the domina- 
tion of the two fanatics, Billaud-Varennes and Collot 
d’Herbois. We may suppose that Saint-Just, as always, was 
favorable to the most severe measures. Robespierre, fear- 
ing, as often, to seem to be surpassed by others in revolu- 
tionary zeal, acceded to the demands of the more violent 
and the Committee secured, through Barére’s report, the 
adoption of a terrible decree by the Convention ordering 
the establishment of an extraordinary commission for the 
military punishment of the counter-revolutionaries of Lyons, 
the destruction of the houses of the wealthy in the city, the 
substitution of the name “Ville Affranchie” for that of 
Lyons, and the erection of a commemorative column on the 
ruins of the city with the inscription, composed by Robes- 
pierre: “‘Lyon fit la guerre a la Liberté; Lyon n'est plus” 
(“Lyons made war on Liberty; Lyons is no more.’’) 

Couthon, who was charged with the execution of this 
fearful sentence, had not failed on occasion to vie with the 
others in sanguinary fury, but fanaticism did not blind him 
to the folly of destroying this great industrial center of 
France. He proceeded deliberately, therefore, with the 
execution of the Convention’s orders. In the course of six 
weeks the special tribunal established on October 14th con- 
demned to death only about 100 persons. The demolition 
of the houses was delayed from day to day and the sans- 
culottes were forbidden to pillage the abodes of the aristo- 
crats or wealthy. Reports of these dilatory and lenient 
methods provoked great discontent in Paris, and on October 
29th the Committee of Public Safety decided to replace 
Couthon by Collot d’Herbois, with Fouché as associate, 
and to send a force of 3,000 of the revolutionary army to 
insure the execution of popular vengeance. 

Arrived on the scene of their new activities, Collot 
d’Herbois and Fouché replaced the regular departmental 
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administrative authorities by a provisional commission in- 
vested with unlimited powers, which, by their orders, made 
proclamation on November 16th of their instructions for 
patriots, as follows: 

“All is permitted to those who work in favor of the Revo- 
lution; you were oppressed, you must exterminate your 
oppressors; the Republic wants only free men, it is resolved 
to annihilate all others; the thirst for a just vengeance 
coincides with an imperative duty. If you are patriots, you 
will know how to recognize your friends and you will cast 
all others into prison, whence they will only emerge to bear 
their heads to the scaffold. Whoever possesses more than 
is necessary for subsistence ought to contribute the excess 
for the expenses of the war and the Revolution; all'super- 
fluity is a manifest and fraudulent violation of the rights 
of the people. Seize therefore all the cloth, all the shirts, 
all the shoes which can be used by the troops, and above all 
bring to the public chest all the precious metal that you 
find. Remember lastly that the republican has no other 
god than his country, no other cult than that of liberty, no 
other customs than those of nature, and strive to the utmost 
to put an end forever to fanaticism, of whatever kind it 
may be.” 

Collot d’Herbois, a former actor, hypnotized himself and 
his hearers by his declamatory eloquence; he revelled in the 
thought of the Revolution as a terrible drama in which he 
himself played a leading part and used his power to realize 
the scenes of horrible grandeur conceived by his delirious 
imagination. 

“Republican justice,” he declared, “should strike down 
traitors like the lightning, leaving no ashes. The work of 
demolition is too slow; the explosion of mines, the devour- 
ing activity of the flames can alone express the supreme 
power of the people, whose will should have the effect of 
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the thunderbolt! The justice of a whole people must blast 
all its enemies at once!” 

Fouché’s cruelty, on the other hand, was deliberate, the 
result of calculation. He was a former priest, who served 
the Revolution as he served later the Empire and Restora- 
tion from intefested motives, proscribing without passion 
the enemies of the régime in power. 

Under the impulse of Collot d’Herbois and Fouché the 
work of vengeance was rapidly accelerated. Sumptuous 
mansions on the celebrated Place Bellecour, one of the finest 
squares in Europe, were thrown down and the destruction 
of the houses on the Quai du Rhéne and Quai Saint-Clair 
was completed. Before the end of the month a local com- 
mittee of popular justice had sentenced 113 persons to 
death, but this did not satisfy the ferocious agents of the 
Montagne. A new revolutionary court was established and 
charged with the summary trial of alleged traitors and the 
wholesale execution of the condemned by fusillade and 
artillery was substituted for the guillotine, which worked 
too slowly. 

On December 4th sixty condemned were placed in two 
rows and mowed down by artillery, those who were only 
wounded being despatched by the sword by members of 
Ronsin’s detachment of the revolutionary army. On the 
next day Ronsin’s men shot 209 in a meadow near the 
Rhone. Altogether 484 perished in seven of these slaughters 
en masse and 101 were guillotined from December 4th to 
April 6th. There are said to have been in all 1,682 con- 
demnations to death in Lyons. 

As soon as Lyons had been reduced to subjection the 
revolutionary government turned its attention to Toulon. 
There were in September about 8,000 Republican troops on 
the west of Toulon under Carteaux and about 6,000 on the 
east under Lapoype detached from the Army of Italy. 
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These would probably not have been able to prevent the 
extension of the revolt to the interior of Provence, had it 
not been for the discord in the town, where misunderstand- 
ings among the allies were aggravated by the dissension 
between the civilian factions of the constitutional and abso- 
lute monarchists. At one time in September the Spanish 
forces in Toulon numbered 6,521; the Neapolitan, 4,334; 
the British, 2,421; and the Piedmontese, 1,582; and these 
with 1,542 National Guardsmen, who had embraced the 
royalist cause, should have been more than a match for the 
Republican forces before the city. But aggressive action 
was discouraged by rivalry and misunderstanding, the 
British, for example, sympathizing with the moderate 
royalists, while the Spanish supported the extremists. 

The arrival among the Republican forces of a certain lean, 
sallow-faced, shabby artillery captain on September 13th 
proved to be the turning point in the siege of Toulon and 
the introductory event in the most amazing military career 
of all time. He was the young Corsican who had looked on 
with disdainful indignation while the organized troops and 
militia summoned to protect the Tuileries on June 20, 1792, 
allowed the undisciplined mob to have its way, Napoleon, 
born at Ajaccio August 15, 1769, the second child of Carlo 
Maria Bonaparte and Maria Letizia Ramolino, both of 
good family but modest circumstances. The family of the 
Bonapartes had come originally from Tuscany. 

Captain Bonaparte had been educated at the military 
school of Brienne. Straitened circumstances, solitary 
habits, and relentless application to study had left their 
mark in his neglected appearance, sombre manner, and 
emaciated features. But in spite of unprepossessing traits, 
ill-proportioned figure, and gauntness, the intentness and 
darting glances of his deeply set gray eyes gave evidence of 
the indomitable fire within and there was a suggestion of 
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classical distinction in the clear-cut contour of his long face. 
Bonaparte had recently returned from his native island after 
a vain effort to oppose the separatist movement led by the 
former insurrectionary chief Paoli. He had attracted the 
attention of General Carteaux at the time of the recovery 
of Avignon from the Marseillais insurgents. Later when he 
was on his way to join a corps of the Army of Italy opposing 
the Piedmontese in the mountains of Nice, one of the com- 
missioners of the Convention sent to the forces before 
Toulon, Saliceti, himself a Corsican, impressed by Na- 
poleon’s intelligence, had had him detailed for service in 
the siege operations, where he was placed in command of 
the artillery. 

In the circumstances, the attempt of an army to take 
Toulon without the support of a naval force was one of 
great difficulty. The city and docks of Toulon lie at the 
northeastern corner of a bay extending about three miles 
inland from the sea. They are covered on the north by a 
considerable eminence well defended at that time by a 
range of forts separating the besieging forces on the east 
and west. The bay is divided into an outer and inner 
roadstead by the promontory of Le Caire projecting from 
the western side. Two coast batteries on this promon- 
tory, Eguillette and Balaguier, commanded the passage into 
the inner roadstead. The British and Spanish admirals, 
landing troops on the evening of September 21st, occupied 
and strongly intrenched the high ground on the peninsula of 
We Caire: 

Bonaparte was convinced that it was necessary to recover 
Le Caire whence his artillery could sweep the inner and 
outer roadsteads and compel the fleets of the allies to evacu- 
ate the bay and thus isolate Toulon. Carnot was impressed 
by Bonaparte’s plan sent to the Committee of Public Safety 
directing the principal attack against the promontory of 
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Le Caire as the crucial position. About the middle of Oc- 
tober Carteaux was replaced in the chief command by Dop- 
pet who arrived on November 9th. But already the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had adopted Bonaparte’s idea and 
had decided to entrust the attack to Dugommier, a brave, 
experienced officer. 

Bonaparte collected 200 pieces of artillery and the be- 
sieging forces were increased gradually to 35,000 men. 
There were five commissioners with the Republican troops, 
one of them Robespierre’s younger brother. Bonaparte’s 
plan of attack was combined with certain features of 
Dugommier’s report. 

As a diversion the assailants attacked Fort Malbousquet 
on the west of Toulon. The enemy making a vigorous sortie 
were repulsed with heavy loss by Dugommier and Bona- 
parte, and the British General O’Hara was taken prisoner 
on November 30th. The works of the allies on the promon- 
tory of Le Caire were then subjected to a severe bombard- 
ment and onthe night of December 16th—-17th the Republican 
columns advanced under a torrential rain to the assault of 
the principal redoubt. Three commissioners, the younger 
Robespierre, Saliceti, and Ricord accompanied the attacking 
battalions. 

“Come!” said General Dugommier to one of his lieu- 
tenants, Victor (later the Marshal Duc de Bellune), “‘we 
must take the redoubt, or”—and he made a significant 
gesture past his neck. 

In spite of a vigorous resistance and heavy loss, the assail- 
ants scaled the rampart, killing or taking prisoner about 
2,000 of the enemy. About 3,000 occupying the other works 
on the promontory counter-attacked with the support of 
the fleet, but were repulsed and driven back towards the 
sea, evacuating the position altogether during the following 
night. 
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The commanders of the allies held a council of war and 
decided to evacuate Toulon immediately as no longer tena- 
ble. The garrisons were withdrawn from the forts, the sick 
and wounded were transferred to the ships, and measures 
were taken to burn the military and naval stores, the arsenal, 
and as many of the French vessels as the allies were unable 
to take with them. Consternation spread throughout the 
town and on the night of December 18th—19th the streets and 
quays of Toulon, filled with terrified people and illuminated 
by the conflagrations, presented an infernal appearance. 
The allied admirals had promised to take away on their 
vessels all whose lives were endangered through the occupa- 
tion of the city by the Republican forces. But frenzied 
civilians in thousands sought the quays, dragging with them 
all that they could of their personal belongings. In the 
confusion wives were separated from husbands and children 
from parents. Boats overloaded with fugitives sank in the 
harbor and many persons were drowned. Some 4,000 of 
the population of Toulon crowded the departing vessels. 

The allies took with them three French ships of the line 
and nine frigates. Five French vessels, manned in part by 
counter-revolutionaries had already been sent away. In all 
nine vessels were burned. A number of released convicts 
and the first detachment of Republican forces entering the 
town extinguished the fires, saving the arsenal, fifteen ships 
and eleven frigates which were partially damaged. ‘Toulon 
with houses closed and streets deserted was like a city of the 
dead. 

The commissioners of the Convention entered Toulon on 
the 19th, among them the journalist Fréron who rivaled 
Marat in violence and the ex-Comte de Barras, a bold, 
unprincipled adventurer, who strove to make amends by 
revolutionary ferocity for his aristocratic origin. The 
royalist leaders of the insurrection of Toulon had of course 
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escaped, but the fury of the commissioners was increased 
by sensational accounts of counter-revolutionary atrocities 
related by some 300 Jacobins who escaped from a burning 
ship where they had been confined. Fréron had shot on the 
spot a large number of employes of the arsenal for having 
worked under the enemy. 

Fréron and Barras, eager to earn distinction by the 
severity of their measures of retribution, convoked the male 
population in an open place exposed to the batteries of a 
bastion, intending apparently to have them slaughtered en 
masse, but the army refused to act in this way as wholesale 
executioners. Then the commissioners appointed a jury 
of local Jacobins who separated from the crowd all who had 
exercised political functions in the name of Louis XVII or 
worked in the pay of the British. Of some 600 comprised 
in these categories, 150-200 were condemned to death and 
despatched in groups on the following days. The revolu- 
tionary court installed in Toulon is said to have condemned 
about 1,800 during the next three months. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary commission established at 
Marseilles directly after the occupation of the town by the 
Republican forces pronounced 162 condemnations and 278 
acquittals from August 28th to January 17th. Barras and 
Fréron, incensed at this seeming lack of revolutionary enter- 
prise, had Maillet, president of the commission, and Giraud, 
the public prosecutor, arrested and sent to Paris and re- 
placed them by a military commission. During the absence 
of the former, the latter condemned with scarcely any regard 
for judicial formalities 123 persons, mostly of the wealthy 
classes, their predatory instincts doubtless whetted by the 
prospect of the ensuing confiscations. But in spite of the 
efforts of Fouquier-Tinville, the formidable public prose- 
cutor of the revolutionary court in Paris, Maillet and Giraud 
were acquitted and the Convention voted to restore the name 
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of Marseilles. As though in acknowledgment of their release 
from peril, Maillet and Giraud now showed a marked in- 
crease in revolutionary zeal, condemning in a short time 
fifty-eight persons. 

The conflict in La Vendée continued throughout the 
autumn of 1793 with increasing fierceness. The British re- 
fused to make any effort to codperate with the Vendeans 
unless the latter occupied a port of Brittany, but since their 
great check before Nantes in the early summer the Vendeans 
had been unwilling to repeat the attempt to cross the Loire. 
After the failure of the general plan of operations of the Re- 
publican forces against the Vendeans in consequence of the 
treachery or incapacity of Ronsin and the worthlessness of 
Rossignol, the commissioner Philippeaux wrote to the Com- 
mitte of Public Safety denouncing this unworthy pair and 
praising his colleagues in Nantes, and Merlin de Thionville 
went to read the letter to the Convention on September 24th. 

But Ronsin hastened to Paris and opposed denunciation 
to denunciation, accusing Canclaux and Aubert-Dubayet 
of having undermined the organization of the army, and 
since Robespierre still supported the Hébertists these two 
generals were deprived of their commands to satisfy the 
hatred and prejudice of the extremists. Not even Carnot 
could prevent the elimination of many capable, devoted 
officers from the army because they were of aristocratic or 
foreign origin. The Hébertists obtained the recall of the 
Generals Canclaux, Aubert-Dubayet, and Mieckowsky, and 
commissioners who had served the Republic well, such as 
Philippeaux and Merlin de Thionville, but were unable to 
maintain their associates in command in La Vendée. Ron- 
sin did not return to the army and Rossignol was recalled 
from Saumur. The Committee of Public Safety now sepa- 
rated the department of Loire-Inférieure from the military 
jurisdiction of the Army of the Cétes de Brest and united it 
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with that of the Cédtes de la Rochelle, thus combining the 
forces of Nantes and Saumur with the others engaged in the 
operations against the Vendeans into a single Army of the 
West. Rossignol was placed in command of the Cotes de 
Brest and the influence of the clubs and the fanatics in Paris 
was so strong that Léchelle, a rival of Rossignol in inefh- 
ciency, was appointed commander of the army operating in 
La, Vendée: 

The Republican forces at Nantes had already resumed the 
offensive, advancing on Mortagne and expecting the co- 
operation of the columns of Sables d’Olonne, Lucon, and 
Fontenay, when these three corps were recalled to Bressuire 
by a counter-order from Saumur. Canclaux continued to 
advance, however, and engaged the enemy at Saint-Sym- 
phorien on October 6th. When the advanced-guard under 
Kléber were in presence of the Vendeans, the troops cried: 
“General, we have no guns!” “Very well,” replied Kléber, 
“we'll go together to find those we lost at Torfou!”’ The 
Republican troops, only about 4,000 strong, attacked the 
enemy with their bayonets so impetuously that they put to 
flight about six times their number. But on this same day 
Canclaux received notice of his dismissal and left on the 7th. 

The new commander Léchelle reached the Mainz division 
on the 8th. Several Republican divisions, uniting at Bres- 
suire, defeated a body of Vendeans and occupied Chatillon, 
the customary seat of the supreme council of the insurgents. 
On the 9th after yielding ground before a counter-attack of 
the Vendeans, the Republican troops under Chalbos rallied 
and won another victory. The Mainz division entered 
Mortagne without encountering resistance on the 14th. 
There it was joined by the column from Lugon led by a 
young officer destined for a brilliant career, Marceau. 
Pushing forward these combined forces entered Chollet the 
16th where they were joined by Chalbos the following night. 
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There were thus concentrated 20,000-22,000 Republican 
troops, full of ardor and confidence, in the heart of the 
Vendean country; the operation that failed in September 
had thus been accomplished. 

Uncertainty and discouragement were beginning to be 
evident among the insurgents. Lescure had been mortally 
wounded on the 15th. Charette in disagreement with the 
other insurgent chiefs was engaged in operations apart in 
the Marais. The courage of D’Elbée and the other leaders 
of the principal body of the insurgents of Upper Poitou and 
Anjou seemed to be shaken. But Bonchamps had for some 
time advocated the idea of extending the theater of opera- 
tions to the north of the Loire into Brittany, where there 
was reason to expect that the population would be generally 
favorable to their cause. D’Elbée opposed this project and 
it was decided to make a supreme effort south of the Loire, 
while holding the route for retreat to the north bank in case 
of defeat. For this reason the Vendeans seized two crossing 
points, Varades and Ancenis on the right bank. 

Then forty thousand strong they threw themselves on the 
Republican forces in the greatest battle of this fierce struggle. 
D’Elbée, Bonchamps, and La Rochejaquelein led the Ven- 
deans with desperate impetuousness, charging, contrary to 
their earlier custom, in compact formation. The Republican 
troops received the attack with great firmness. Merlin de 
Thionville and six other commissioners, mounted, sword in 
hand, in the thick of the fight, set an example of intrepidity 
for all and Kléber and Marceau inspired the troops with 
their own glowing enthusiasm. For four hours the contest 
wavered, but D’Elbée and Bonchamps were both mortally 
wounded and finally the Vendeans gave way at all points. 
They fled during the night toward Saint-Florent with a 
great mass of wounded, sick, aged, women, children, priests, 
seeking safety, with flaming villages behind them. The 
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unfortunate horde of 80,000 refugees drew up along the Loire 
while boats crossed continually transporting them to Var- 
ades on the northern bank. The columns of smoke, sound 
of cannon, and cries and supplications of despair made an 
impression which Madame Lescure in her recollections com- 
pares with her idea of the last judgment. 

The Vendean chiefs debated the fate of about 5,000 Re- 
publican prisoners confined in the church of Saint-Florent 
and it was the last order of Bonchamps that they be spared. 
The 18th was taken up with the passage of the Loire. When 
the Republican patrols reached Saint-Florent on the 19th 
the crossing had already been effected without resistance. 

The Republican forces were then divided so as to protect 
Angers and Nantes, complete the subjugation of Le Bocage, 
and pursue Charette into the Marais. La Rochejaquelein 
was made commander-in-chief in place of D’Elbée and 
directed the march of the Vendeans towards Lower Maine, 
where he expected to enlist the active support of the popula- 
tion, particularly that of the so-called ““Chouans,” bands of 
insurgents who from cover of the forests carried on a guerilla 
warfare against the Republican authorities. This warfare 
extended to Upper Brittany and there was an uprising of 
peasants in Morbihan. The Vendean army occupied Laval 
where they were joined by about 6,000 peasants. 

Republican columns advancing from Nantes and Angers 
united at Villiers where the generals decided to give the 
troops a day or two of repose while they waited the arrival 
of reinforcements from Brittany. But on the next morning 
Léchelle suddenly reversed this decision and ordered the 
troops to march on Laval by the left bank of the Mayenne. 
Thus about 20,000 men pushed forward by a single road. 
The advance-guard and the Mainz corps under Kléber en- 
countered the enemy about 40,000 strong on the heights of 
Entrames. While the Mainz division fought bravely, a 
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division of the Saumur forces took to flight and finally the 
Mainz troops, thus deserted, gave way and retreated hastily, 
abandoning their artillery. On the next day Kléber re- 
stored the spirit of the more steadfast who were filled with 
shame and grief and resentment against Léchelle. The com- 
missioners induced the latter to resign his command for 
alleged reasons of ill-health and the army withdrew to 
Angers to reorganize under Kléber’s direction. 

The Vendeans, encouraged by British emissaries, now pro- 
ceeded by way of Dol, Pontorson, and Avranches to Gran- 
ville, in order to occupy a seaport. They seized one of the 
suburbs of Granville on November 13th but the garrison of 
the town resisted with great determination and the Ven- 
deans did not have the necessary equipment for an assault 
on the defenses. No British squadron appeared and on the 
next day the Vendeans felt compelled to evacuate the suburb 
which they had taken. Losing courage and no longer heed- 
ing the orders or exhortations of their leaders, the Vendeans 
set out on a disorderly retreat towards Avranches, impelled 
by a frantic desire to regain their own country. In this state 
of discouragement and disorganization their complete ruin 
was only postponed through the mistakes of the Republican 
authorities who had the folly to appoint Rossignol as suc- 
cessor of Léchelle. The Republicans made two poorly pre- 
pared attacks on the Vendeans at Dol, were repulsed and 
retired to Rennes. On this occasion, November 13th, oc- 
curred the heroic death of the youth Barra, a child of thir- 
teen years who fought in the Republican forces. Surrounded 
by the insurgents who ordered him to cry: “Long live the 
king!” he persisted in crying: ‘“‘Long live the Republic!”’ 
and died covered with wounds embracing the tricolor cock- 
ade to the last. 

Rossignol then resigned and the active direction of the 
army was conferred on Kléber. The Vendeans made their 
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way by slow stages towards the Loire by way of Fougéres 
and Laval, becoming more and more disorganized as they 
proceeded. There were in all about 30,000 armed men and 
15,000 non-combattants, living precariously off the country. 
Only a few thousand were still fit for battle. But the Ven- 
dean chiefs decided to attack Angers, whither 3,000-4,000 
Republican troops of the line had hastened. The assailants 
made a small breach and La Rochejaquelein and four com- 
panions advanced into it to lead their men to the assault, 
but the rest did not follow. The Vendean peasants, weak- 
ened by privation and fatigue, disheartened and disap- 
pointed, had lost their ardor. Threatened by the Republican 
detachments approaching from Rennes to the relief of 
Angers, they abandoned operations against the place and 
set out in the direction of Le Mans, since Kléber barred the 
route of the Loire. 

The Vendeans attacked by dysentery left their dead and 
dying along the road but took Le Mans, where they put to 
death several prominent patriots and pillaged friends and 
enemies alike, December 10th. Two days later the Republi- 
can army appeared before Le Mans led by Marceau, who 
had at last been advanced to the chief command, although 
only twenty-five years of age. He repulsed a vigorous sortie 
of La Rochejaquelein and, although he wished to await 
Kléber’s corps before the final attack, the Republicans pressed 
with such vigor on the retreating Vendeans that they crossed 
the Sarthe and entered, first a suburb and then the town 
itself, penetrating to the heart of Le Mans. The Vendeans 
rallied for a time behind an immense barricade but soon this 
was taken. They found cover in the houses and picked off 
the assailants from the windows, night coming on before the 
contest was decided. 

On the following morning Kléber’s column reached Le 
Mans. The greater part of the Vendeans had abandoned 
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the town under cover of the darkness. The others were 
driven from the houses at the point of the bayonet. Thou- 
sands of the Vendeans perished miserably in the streets, at 
the gates, and in the moat of Le Mans and in the fields about 
the town. The survivors fled in confusion towards Laval. 
From there they turned again towards the Loire, reaching it 
at Ancenis on the 16th. But this time all the boats had been 
removed so that it was impossible to cross. The miserable 
remnant of the Vendean host tried to continue their march 
into Lower Brittany but were overtaken and surrounded by 
Marceau and Kléber at Savenay and crushed at the moment 
when Hoche expelled the Germans from Alsace. Thus 
perished the Great Vendean Army. 


CHAPTER. IV: 


THE REIGN OF TERROR 


Ruthless determination of the government. Rapid increase in the number 
of political prisoners crowding the places of detention in the autumn of 1793. 
Life in the prisons. The organization of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Custine’s disgrace, trial, and execution. Marie Antoinette in prison; plan 
for her liberation and its failure. Her transference to the prison of the 
Conciergerie. Description of this prison. Plan of Comte de Rougeville 
for the queen’s escape. The dauphin, separated from his mother, deliber- 
ately debased and compelled to voice horrible charges against his mother 
and aunt. Opening of the trial of the queen on October 14th. The accu- 
sation; the queen’s defense; her condemnation; and her execution, 
October 16th. Arraignment of the twenty-one Girondins before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, October 26th. Heroic attitude of the leading 
Girondins. Their condemnation, last repast and exalted expressions of 
sentiment, and their execution, October 31st. Trial and execution of 
Madame Roland. Fate of the other Girondins. Execution of the Duc 
d’Orléans. Trial and execution of Bailly. Execution of Madame Du Barry. 
Terrible retribution inflicted on the Vendeans. Ferocity of Carrier at 
Nantes. The military commissions. The ‘‘noyades’’ of Nantes. The 
severity of the reprisals responsible for the renewal of the Vendean reyolt. 


The governing group which formed the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety were on a whole eminently endowed with the moral 
qualities that give effective power to a dictatorship, the in- 
stinct for command, prompt resolution, definiteness of pur- 
pose, energy, audacity, and a cynical indifference for human 
life and the rights of individuals. They were determined to 
increase and consolidate the power which ‘they had _ grad- 
ually acquired and to maintain their supremacy as indispen- 
sable for the success of the Revolution and the salvation of 
the state. Their own observation and experience of human 
motives in the great crisis of the Revolution and especially, 
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had destroyed their confidence in the efficacy of the usual 
incentives, such as patriotism or material rewards, for ob- 
taining loyal public service and so they resorted to fear as 
the chief impelling force for maintaining the effective activity 
of the administration and the operations of war, adopting 
the method of government which we call the Reign of Terror. 

Danton advocated from time to time a return to order and 
moderation, but the extremists and fanatics fiercely opposed 
all compromise and insisted on destroying all in any way 
who obstructed the action of the revolutionary government. 

The Reign of Terror was fully established in Paris in the 
autumn of 1793. The prisons and other places of detention 
were rapidly filled to overflowing through the sweeping pro- 
visions of the decrees for the arrest of suspects. The number 
of inmates, which had only increased from 1,310 to 1,877 from 
June Ist to September Ist, rose to 2,585 by October, 3,235 
by November, and 4,133 by December. The Mairie, Force, 
Abbaye, Saint-Pélagie, Madelonettes, Conciergerie, and all 
the state prisons were insufficient for so great a number. 
Buildings were rented at the expense of the prisoners for 
their detention. The Palace of the Luxembourg was filled 
with a great number of members of the upper classes, the 
remnant of the former brilliant society of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. 

At first the suspects were mingled with common malfactors 
and compelled to sleep on straw, suffering from the crowded 
condition and lack of organization of the places of their de- 
tention, but later they were segregated and greater order was 
introduced into the arrangements. They were fed at their 
own expense and with as much abundance, luxury, or ex- 
pense as their means permitted. They were allowed to have 
furnishings, purchased or brought from their houses to their 
places of confinement. At first their friends were admitted 
to see them and the prisoners were allowed to communicate 
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freely with the outside world. Later this freedom of inter- 
course was taken away. They were only allowed to com- 
municate in writing, subject of course to inspection by the 
prison authorities, and that only for obtaining articles of 
necessity. 

Deprived of contact with the outer world, the prisoners 
formed social groups, contributing to a common purse for 
their necessities, sharing their domestic labors, and resumed 
in a restricted sphere their former inclinations and pursuits. 
The musicians among them gave concerts for the diversion of 
their fellow-prisoners, poets read their verses which were 
sometimes charming compositions. Ties of friendship were 
formed, amorous adventures were indulged in, and almost to 
the eve of execution this semblance of the ordinary scenes of 
society brought some relief to souls oppressed by dread. In 
many places of detention the true spirit of democratic comity 
prevailed and it is interesting to note that the revolutionary 
rulers had at least produced their ideal social equality in the 
prisons. 

The number of judges of the extraordinary court known as 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, which had been established in 
April for the rapid trial of conspirators and traitors, was in- 
creased to seven on July 24th, to ten on the 31st, and to six- 
teen on September 5th. The court consisted henceforth of 
sixteen judges, forty-four jurors, and the prosecutor Fou- 
quier-Tinville with his five deputies. The personnel of this 
court was named by the Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security. Armand-Martial Hermann, president of 
the criminal court of the department of Pas-de-Calais, was 
appointed presiding judge of the Revolutionary Tribunal on 
August 28th. 

In order to expedite the terrible activity of this court it 
was divided into four sections working simultaneously. 
There was no appeal from its verdict. 


A corridor in the prison of Saint-Lazare. The prisoners are seen walking freely in the 
corridor on to which opened the doors of cells. On the right one of them is lighting a charcoal 
brazier. From the painting by Hubert Robert in the Musée Carnavalet, Paris. 


Recreation of prisoners in the court of the prison of Saint-Lazare. Men, women, and 


children are playing ball, conversing, or walking. From the painting by Hubert Robert in the 


Musée Carnavalet, Paris. 
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Under Danton’s influence Custine had been appointed to 
command of the Army of the North, Beauharnais to that of 
the Rhine, and Biron to that of the army operating against 
the Vendeans. But all became victims of the hatred of the 
extremists. 

It will be recalled how, in the autumn of 1792, Custine, 
overcoming the opposition of Biron, advanced with great 
rapidity at the head of certain forces of the Army of the 
Rhine and took Mainz and Frankfurt, how, flushed with his 
sudden success, he had refused to retire from Frankfurt in 
order to descend the left bank of the Rhine, but how, in the 
spring of 1793 he had been compelled to evacuate Frankfurt 
and leave Mainz with its garrison to its fate, and how, in 
spite of his reverses and inactivity while the French garrison 
of Mainz was in its last throes, he was transferred to com- 
mand of the Army of the North, where, having failed to 
relieve Valenciennes, he was arrested in Paris. 

No general had as yet mounted the scaffold and the ex- 
tremists were eager for the head of Custine as a unique tro- 
phy. The execution of Custine, regarded by them as another 
Dumouriez, would serve in their eyes as expiation for the 
latter’s defection. When Custine was brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, commissioners who had been with 
the army, agents of the executive power, members of the 
political clubs of Strassburg, Mainz, and Cambrai, the ter- 
rible Vincent, tyrant of the offices of the Ministry of War, all 
prejudiced, were called as witnesses against him. The evi- 
dence was based largely on accidental misfortunes rather 
than fundamentally incriminating facts. 

Custine’s conduct was blameworthy in three principal 
respects, in rashly turning aside from his proper line of 
operations to take Frankfurt, in his refusal to return to 
this line when summoned to do so, and in his inactivity 
during the siege of Mainz. These were primarily errors of 
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judgment. They certainly implied no treasonable intention 
on his part. 

But Custine’s fate was determined by a comparison of his 
conduct with that of Dumouriez made by Fouquier-Tinville, 
who declared that just as Dumouriez had rapidly occupied 
Belgium only to abandon it as rapidly, leaving troops, stores, 
and commissioners in the hands of the enemy, Custine had 
quickly advanced into Germany and then abandoned the 
French troops at Frankfurt and Mainz and wished to sur- 
render with the latter town 20,000 men, two commissioners, 
and all the French artillery which he had treacherously taken 
from Strassburg, and that both these generals slandered the 
Convention and the Jacobins and had caused good patriots 
to be shot under pretext of maintaining discipline. 

After this deadly parallel the court did not hesitate to 
condemn Custine and he was executed the next day, August 
27th. Henceforth defeat was fatal for the Republican gen- 
erals. Two commissioners of the Convention accompanied 
each general, demanding victory at all costs, and the alterna- 
tive of victory or death was probably effective in inspiring 
the desperate energy which became so conspicuous a factor in 
winning the Republican victories. 

A plan for the escape of Marie Antoinette, her children, 
and Madame Elisabeth was formed in March, 1793; all the 
preparations were made, but the scheme was frustrated 
through the establishment of new regulations for the issuance 
of passports. Although the queen might even later have 
escaped alone, she refused to go without her son. But this 
renunciation did not preserve her from the agony of separa- 
tion from him. It was alleged that she treated him as a king 
and was bringing him up to be a tyrant. Consequently, the 
Committee of Public Safety ordered that he should be taken 
from her and representatives of the municipality communi- 
cated this cruel order on July 3d, 
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“Kill me first!”? cried the afflicted mother in a frenzy of 
anguish. 

For a long time she struggled with the energy of despair, 
like a lioness defending her young, over the bed of the 
dauphin. Finally she yielded to force and the delicately 
murtured prince was torn from her tender care and delivered 
to the charge of the harsh, uncouth cobbler Simon in another 
part of the Temple. After having been compelled to endure 
this most cruel torment for a mother’s heart, there was 
no more bitter ordeal that the queen could be made to 
undergo. 

The demagogues and violent element had long demanded 
her trial, urging the supposedly numerous plots for her 
liberation. There was a persistent agitation in the press with 
this in view. The pages of Hébert’s Pére Duchesne, with its 
immense circulation, were full of invectives against “Ma- 
dame Veto,” surpassing Marat’s scurrilous denunciations in 
baseness. Popular hatred was excited by libellous pamphlets, 
songs, and engravings. 

But the Committee of Public Safety had not desired the 
execution of the queen. While Lebrun was still in charge of 
foreign affairs a plan had been devised for saving the life of 
Marie Antoinette. It was supported by Danton who is said 
to have promised his first wife on her death bed that he 
would save the queen and her children. 

It was proposed to secure the neutrality of Venice, Tus- 
cany, and Naples by a guarantee of the safety of Marie 
Antoinette and her family. It was believed that the Austrian 
court would favor this agreement. Two envoys, Sémonville 
and Maret, were consequently instructed to negotiate with 
these Italian states on this basis. The fall of the Girondins 
and deposition of Lebrun brought no change in the plan. 
But, despite the nature of their mission, the envoys were 
arrested on July 25th by an Austrian detachment on the 
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neutral territory of the Grisons in violation of international 
law as they were going from Switzerland to Italy. 

The envoys were laden with chains and thrown into the 
pestilential dungeons of Mantua, where some of their atten- 
dants perished. Perhaps it is not surprising that at this 
time the aid of Venice, Tuscany, and Naples meant more to 
the Austrian ruler, Francis II, than the life of his aunt and 
cousins. The news of the arrest of the French envoys was 
the signal for the separation of Marie Antoinette from her 
daughter and Madame Elisabeth and her removal to the 
prison of the Conciergerie as the prelude to her trial. The 
Committee of Public Safety, fearing the effect on opinion of 
a premature disclosure of the nature of their instructions to 
the envoys, hastened to clear itself from suspicion by pro- 
posing a decree for the appearance of the queen before the 
Revolutionary Court. 

Under the impression of the reverses in the North and the 
increasing popular demand for drastic measures, the Con- 
vention decreed on August Ist that the property of all out- 
lawed persons should be confiscated, that the tombs of the 
kings at Saint-Denis and elsewhere should be destroyed, that 
the authorities should have the right to arrest as suspects all 
foreigners subjects of the governments at war with France, 
that whoever refused to accept assignats in payment at 
par should be condemned to six months in prison and in 
case of a second offense to twenty years in irons, and that 
Marie Antoinette should be tried by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Consequently, on the evening of August 2d, Marie Antoin- 
ette was removed from the Temple to the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie which was reserved in general as a place of detention 
for those awaiting or undergoing trial by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal because of the proximity of this court which held its 
sessions in a chamber above. 
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The Conciergerie, the oldest prison in Paris, is connected 
with the most ancient part of the vast building complex 
called the Palais de Justice. This is situated on the island in 
the Seine known as La Cité, and includes in the area which it 
covers the site of a royal abode of the Merovingian kings and 
the earlier kings of the third French dynasty. The oldest 
parts of the present Palais de Justice go back to the thir- 
teenth century and the age of Saint Louis (Louis IX), who 
established the supremacy of the royal courts, which were 
permanently located thereafter in this building. 

Set into the north wall of the Palais de Justice, facing the 
quay bordering the Seine, are the four characteristically 
medieval towers, the Tour Carrée or Tour de |’Horloge 
(Square or Clock Tower) at the northeastern corner of the 
building, possibly built or rebuilt at the time of Saint Louis, 
the pair of round towers nearer the center with conical over- 
lapping roofs, known respectively as the Tour de César 
(Cesar’s Tower) and the Tour d’Argent (Silver Tower), 
apparently of the thirteenth century, and the smaller round 
tower further west called the Tour de Bonbec. Before the 
construction of the quay bordering the Seine these towers 
and the intervening sections of the wall rose directly from 
the stream. 

The ground story of the building behind the round towers 
below the present level of the streets contains the Hall of 
the Guards and the Hall of Saint Louis with noble colon- 
nades and Gothic vaulting. The prison adjoins these on the 
side of an inner court and above them are the Grand Hall or 
Salle des Pas Perdus attributed to Saint Louis and, opening 
onto it, the former Great Chamber of the Parliament of 
Paris, called also Chambre de Saint Louis, where Louis XIV 
appeared in riding boots, whip in hand, to affirm the royal 
prerogative and is said to have declared: “L’ Etat c’est mot” 
(“I am the state,””) and where by a striking contrast the 
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Revolutionary Tribunal was installed on April 2, 1793, and 
the queen and hundreds of the nobility were condemned 
to death. This chamber of the Revolutionary Tribunal is 
directly above the Hall of the Guards, with which it is still 
connected by a small stairway called the Queen’s Stairs, 
since by it Marie Antoinette as well as other prisoners were 
conducted from the prison of the Conciergerie to the place of 
their trial. 

In the middle ages no royal abode was complete without 
its chapel and its prison. The chapel of this oldest palace of 
the French kings existing in Paris is the incomparable 
Sainte Chapelle. As explanation of the name Conciergerie 
applied to the prison of the palace, it should be observed 
that in olden time the term “‘concierge”’ was reserved for the 
guardians of the mansions of the king and members of the 
nobility, of town-halls, and prisons. The concierge of the 
palace had charge of the prisoners subject to the jurisdiction 
of the palace and those to be tried for criminal charges by the 
Parliament of Paris. The prison of the palace under his 
oversight was naturally called the “Conciergerie.” 

The concierge Richard, under whose charge Marie An- 
toinette was compelled to accept the hospitality of this 
venerable prison, a humane, considerate individual, received 
the queen in his own apartment for the night and es chose 
as most suitable quarters for her a room called the Chambre 
du Conseil (Council Chamber), because there the magis- 
trates of the higher courts had formerly sat at specified times 
to hear complaints of the prisoners. General Custine had 
been occupying this chamber and was removed to another 
cell. 

Although Marie Antoinette knew that her doom im- 
pended, her trial did not take place for two months and 
a half. Meanwhile another attempt was made for her 
escape. 


This very truthful and bitterly realistic sketch of the queen made from life, by the cele- 


brated artist Jacques Louis David, during her last hour on earth, as she sat in the cart on the 
way to the guillotine, shows her in mean dress, broken by misfortunes and aged by misery, 
sitting erect and defiant in spite of the jeers of the mob. 
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A police official named Michonis especially charged with 
inspection of the Conciergerie often visited the queen and 
showed a kindly concern for her needs. On a certain occa- 
sion a fellow-guest at a dinner expressed in the presence of 
Michonis a desire to see the queen and accordingly towards 
the end of August this Comte de Rougeville accompanied 
Michonis to the queen’s room in the prison of the Concier- 
gerie. Madame Richard, wife of the concierge was also 
present at the interview, as always when strangers were 
admitted to the queen’s quarters. 

While Michonis conversed with the queen, the latter cast 
furtive glances at the Comte de Rougeville, apparently rec- 
ognizing him asa royalist. She grew pale and trembled with 
emotion. While addressing some words to the queen, the 
Comte de Rougeville let a carnation drop from his hand to 
the floor. He caught the queen’s eye, then looked down at 
the flower, and finally approaching the queen told her in a 
low tone to pick it up. She turned as though to brush away 
a tear and picked up the carnation which concealed a note 
from the Comte de Rougeville. It informed the queen of a 
project which he had formed for her rescue. 

There are various versions of this affair of the carnation, 
but it appears that Gilbert, one of the gendarmes guarding 
the queen, learned of the note and wrote to his lieutenant- 
colonel on September 3d informing him of the matter. Prob- 
ably through a misunderstanding, supposing him to be an 
accomplice in the scheme, Marie Antoinette had taken this 
gendarme into her confidence, for in his report, found after 
the death of Robespierre and the judges of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, among papers relating to the queen’s trial, Gilbert 
told how his prisoner had received in the carnation the note 
from the stranger who accompanied Michonis, that the 
stranger was to return the following Friday, and that the 
queen had given him (Gilbert) the reply traced with pin 
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pricks on paper to be handed to the stranger. Gilbert de- 
clared that he had given this paper to Madame Richard. 

This scrap of paper, preserved in the Archives Nationales 
in Paris, about four inches long and about an inch and a half 
wide, seemed illegible at first but finally the text, laboriously 
formed by about 600 pin pricks, yielded to patient investiga- 
tion. It read: “‘Je suis gardée a vue, je ne parle a personne. 
Jeme fie a vous, je viendrai” (“I am kept under the eyes of my 
guards, I speak with no one. I trust in you, I will come.’’) 
Two commissioners questioned the queen about this matter, 
but she refused to acknowledge that there had been any 
understanding with Comte de Rougeville. They ordered his 
arrest but he escaped. The exposure of his attempt resulted 
in an order of September 11th for the transference of Marie 
Antoinette to other quarters, greater severity in her sur- 
veillance, the removal of Richard from his position as con- 
cierge, and the arrest of Michonis. 

The queen was taken to a cell at the extremity of a long 
dark corridor, still known as the “‘Cachot de la Reine,” or 
the Queen’s Dungeon, adjoining the sacristy of the former 
chapel, which is now called the Chapelle or Salle des Giron- 
dins. Marie Antoinette’s cell was transformed into an 
expiatory chapel in 1816. In the period of her occupancy it 
was divided into two parts by a temporary wooden partition 
having an aperture closing with a shutter. One part of the 
cell was for the two gendarmes who were constantly on 
guard day and night. The part reserved for the queen was 
furnished with a low folding bed, a cane armchair, a small 
table with drawer, a small mirror, two small prison chairs, a 
screen, and a stool. 

The once lovely Marie Antoinette, center of the most 
brilliant court of Europe, gay, thoughtless, lavish, impulsive, 
indulging her joyful and illusive fancies, was now the pa- 
thetic counterpart of her former self, pale, wasted, gray, 
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suffering physically from the dampness of a cheerless cell, 
alone, with only the melancholy memory of those who had 
been nearest and dearest to her. 

The keepers of the dauphin had done their best to de- 
prave his character and undermine his health by teaching 
him debasing and vicious habits and encouraging him in 
drunkenness. By brutal treatment and threats they in- 
duced the prince to voice some horrible allegations of wanton 
conduct on the part of his mother and his aunt, Madame 
Elisabeth, towards him. 

A preliminary examination of the queen dealt with these 
outrageous charges and Chaumette went so far as to question 
the dauphin’s sister, Marie-Thérése, then aged fifteen, re- 
garding her brother’s testimony. She wrote afterwards: 

“T was overwhelmed by such horror and so indignant that, 
in spite of all the fear that I felt, I could not keep from saying 
that it was an infamy. In spite of my tears they insisted 
very much. There were some things that I did not under- 
stand. But what I understood was so horrible that I wept 
with indignation.” 

The trial of the queen was set for October 14th. Herman, 
who was a personal friend of Robespierre, was the presiding 
judge with Etienne Foucaut, Joseph-Francois-I gnace Dauze- 
Verteuil, and Marie-Joseph Lane assisting. Fouquier-Tin- 
ville and Antoine-Quentin acted as prosecutors. There were 
eleven jurors, mostly chosen from the Jacobins. “They can 
be my executioners, but they can never be my judges,” cried 
the queen when informed of the composition of the court. 

It was not until the eve of the trial that Herman appointed 
two advocates to defend the queen, Chauveau-Lagarde and 
Troncon-Ducoudray. These did not even have time to read 
the documents on which the accusation was based. At their 
suggestion the queen asked for a brief postponement of the 
trial, but this was refused. 
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Fouquier-Tinville read the accusation. The principal 
charges were as follows: 

“Marie Antoinette, widow of Louis Capet, former Queen 
of France, is accused: 

(1) “Of having, in concert with the brothers of Louis 
Capet and the infamous ex-minister Calonne, with wicked 
design and in an appalling manner depleted the finances of 
France; of having had incalculable sums transmitted to 
the emperor and of having thus exhausted the national 
treasure; 

(2) “Of having, both of herself and through her counter- 
revolutionary agents, maintained an understanding and 
correspondence with the enemies of the Republic and of hav- 
ing informed these same enemies of the plans of campaign 
agreed upon and adopted by the Council; 

(3) “Of having, by her intrigues and maneuvers and those 
of her agents, formed conspiracies and plots against the inter- 
nal and external security of France; of having, for this pur- 
pose, stirred up civil war in different parts of the Republic 
and armed citizens against citizens, and of having, by these 
means, caused the bloodshed of an incalculable number of 
Frenchmen.” 

The pale, emaciated countenance of the queen and her 
shabby clothes, when she appeared in the hall of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, bore evidence of many months of neglect 
and privation. But the calmness and dignity of her attitude 
touched the spectators with pity and respect. 

She showed remarkable presence of mind in her defense, 
answering shrewdly the insidious questions of the presiding 
judge, as will appear from the following extracts of the 
proceedings: 

Herman, presiding judge: “It is you who taught Louis 
Capet this art of profound dissimulation by which he too 
long deceived the French people?” 


Marie Antoinette leaving the prison of the Conciergerie on the morning of her execution, 


October 16, 1793. From the painting by Georges Cain. 
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Marie Antoinette: “Yes, the people have been deceived, 
cruelly deceived, but not by my husband or me.” 

Herman: “By whom, then, have the people been de- 
ceived?” 

Marie Antoinette: “By those who had an interest in 
deceiving therh; it was not our interest to deceive them.” 

Herman: “Who then are those who had an interest in 
deceiving the people?”’ 

Marie Antoinette: “I only know our interest, which was 
to enlighten the people and not to deceive them.” 

Herman: “What interest have you in the arms of the 
Republic?” 

Marie Antoinette: “I desire above all the welfare of 
France.” 

Herman: “It is by your advice that Louis Capet wished 
to flee France in order to put himself at the head of the 
furious ones who wished to tear their country to pieces?” 

Marie Antoinette: “He never wished to flee France. 
If he had wished to leave the country, I would have used 
all possible means to dissuade him. But that was not his 
intention.” 

Herman: ‘‘What then was the aim of the journey known 
by the name of Varennes?” 

Marie Antoinette: “To obtain the liberty which it was 
obvious to all that he could not enjoy here and from there to 
reconcile all parties for the welfare and tranquillity of 
France.” 

Herman: ‘You never for a moment ceased wishing to 
destroy liberty. You wanted to reign at any cost and 
remount the throne over the bodies of patriots?” 

Marie Antoinette: “There was no need of remounting the 
throne, for we were on it; we only wished the welfare of 
France; if only France be happy and prosperous we shall 
ever be content.” 
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Thus the queen avoided the snares laid for her. In the 
course of her defense she tried to efface her political influence 
in the royal government, insisting that in her conduct she 
had only obeyed her husband, and denied correspondence 
with the enemies of France. 

Her composure was only broken by Hébert’s infamous 
accusation that she had depraved the character of her son. 
Turning to the public with a voice stifled with emotion, she 
cried: 

“A mother has no reply to make to such charges. I appeal 
from them to all mothers!” 

There were murmurs and signs of indignation among the 
public and Hébert did not dare to press these charges further. 
Robespierre, informed of the incident, cried: “The miserable 
imbecile! He will end by making our enemies objects of 
pity!” 

The advocates displayed much eloquence and zeal in the 
queen’s defense, but it was all futile. The trial and defense 
were really but a matter of form. The outcome was prac- 
tically decided in advance. 

The following questions were submitted to the jurors: 

1. Is it shown that there have been intrigues and intelli- 
gence with foreign powers and other foreign enemies of the 
Republic tending to furnish them assistance in money, to 
admit them to French territory, and to facilitate the progress 
of their arms? 

2. Is Marie Antoinette of Austria, widow of Louis Capet, 
convicted of having codperated in these intrigues and main- 
tained this intelligence? 

3. Is it shown that there has been a plot and con- 
spiracy tending to stir up civil war in the interior of 
the Republic? 

4. Is Marie Antoinette, widow of Louis Capet, convicted 
of having participated in this plot and conspiracy? 
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The jurors retired, returning in about an hour to reply 
in the affirmative on all these questions submitted to 
them. At once the presiding judge pronounced sentence, 
declaring: 

“The court condemns Marie Antoinette, called of Lor- 
raine of Austria (dite de Lorraine d’Autriche), widow of 
Louis Capet, to the penalty of death.” 

Without a quiver the queen heard sentence of death pro- 
nounced against her. A few hours before dawn on the 15th 
she was led back to her cell in the Conciergerie where she 
wrote her farewell letter to her sister-in-law Madame Elisa- 
beth full of gentleness and resignation. 

At five o’clock the call to arms was sounded in all the 
sections of Paris and by seven the entire armed force 
of the capital was in movement. Guns were placed at 
the approaches to the bridges, in the public places and 
at the important cross-roads from the Palais de Justice 
to the Place de la Revolution, the present Place de la 
Concorde. 

At six a constitutional priest M. Girard of Saint-Laudry, 
presented himself at the queen’s cell with authorization to 
offer her the final rites and consolation of religion. Marie 
Antoinette refused to accept absolution from a constitutional 
priest, but asked him to remain with her tothe end. At ten 
the judges appeared with the clerk of the court and the 
latter read the death sentence. The chief executioner, one 
Henry Sanson, then bound the queen’s hands behind her 
back and either he, or she herself, the accounts differ—cut 
off her hair. 

At eleven the queen left the Conciergerie and mounted the 
fatal cart. She was clad in a white morning dress with a 
broad muslin fichu spread over her shoulders and across her 
bosom, the ends fastened behind her back. She wore a 
simple bonnet of lawn. 
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“Now is the moment for courage!”’ declared the priest. 

“Courage?” she replied, “I have served such a long 
apprenticeship to it; could you think that it would fail me 
to-day?” 

Three thousand troops formed in double rows enclosed the 
roadway through which the queen was borne to the place of 
execution. Greeted with tumultuous cries of republican 
enthusiasm and zeal or with invectives and insults by the 
dense throngs of populace along the way, the queen main- 
tained an appearance of indifference and calm. Arriving 
about noon at the Place de la Revolution, she knelt for a 
moment in prayer on the scaffold, pleading for divine mercy 
for her enemies. 

“Lord,” she entreated, “enlighten and touch the hearts of 
my executioners; farewell my children, I am going to join 
your father.” 

The knife fell and the head of the once beautiful and en- 
vied princess, daughter of Maria Theresa and of the House of 
Austria, Queen of France, was held up to public view. 

Marie Antoinette-Josephe-Jeanne d’Autriche born in Vi- 
enna November 2, 1755, had lived thirty-seven years, eleven 
months, and four days at the time of her execution. She 
had been seventy-six days in the prison of the Conciergerie. 
Her remains were buried in the neighboring cemetery of the 
Madeleine, where the Chapelle Expiatoire (Expiatory 
Chapel) erected after the Restoration now stands. 

If Marie Antoinette had been released and had ended her 
days in Austria, she would probably have left on the whole 
an inglorious and unpopular memory, her folly obscuring her 
virtues and public opinion burdening her with the responsi- 
bility for the undoing of her husband. But her tragic death 
faced with fortitude added a heroic distinction to her mem- 
ory. Her conduct, which had been too often frivolous in the 
days of prosperity and misguided in her interference in the 
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policy of the court, was sublime in misfortune. Her training 
and temperament made it impossible for her to understand or 
accept the Revolution. Her unpopularity, which began as 
the inevitable consequence of a political situation created by 
others, but aggravated by her lack of tact and comprehen- 
sion, contributed undoubtedly to her husband’s ruin. She 
took a leading part in the same intrigues which exposed 
Louis XVI to charges of treason. But she was immolated 
when alone, deserted, and no longer capable of doing harm 
by a people unable to forgive her former youth and beauty 
and the frenzy of adoration which she had received. 

Ten days after the execution of Marie Antoinette the 
imprisoned Girondins were summoned before the dread 
Revolutionary Tribunal. On October 3d Amar, a former 
Feuillant, become a friend of Robespierre, had presented to 
the Convention a report of the Committee of General 
Security demanding the trial of the prominent Girondins and 
their friends, thirty-nine in number, of whom twenty-one 
were then in custody. Of these only nine had been included 
in the first proscription list. The others making up the first 
list had evaded arrest, many of them going to other parts of 
the country in order to organize resistance against the 
usurped power of the extreme party in Paris. These had of 
course been outlawed and if caught could be put to death 
upon identification without trial. The other names on 
Amar’s list were those of deputies of the Right who had 
signed protests on June 6th or 19th against the violation of 
the liberty and membership of the Convention in the coup 
d’état of June 2d. 

The Committee of General Security demanded also the 
provisional arrest and detention of more than forty other 
deputies who had signed these same protests. But when 
some of the more violent Montagnards called for the imme- 
diate trial of these also before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
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Robespierre objected, declaring that the Committee ought 
not to increase the number of the accused but should deal 
only with the leaders of the disgraced faction. It was evi- 
dently his policy, while striking down the chiefs of the 
Girondins, to preserve the remaining members of the Right 
as eventual support for himself in case of a rupture with the 
Hébertists. Ata time when about 200 members of the Con- 
vention were constantly absent on mission and about a 
hundred others had been proscribed or had resigned and 
there were usually only about 300 present at the sessions, of 
whom the Montagne never counted more than a hundred, 
the votes of the remaining members of the Right if they 
owed their lives to Robespierre might well become the decid- 
ing factor in‘his favor in a future crisis. 

Among the names now added to the Btoe Caiieen list of 
June were those of Ducos and Boyer-Fonfréde, talented 
young men of Bordeaux, tenderly devoted brothers-in-law, 
whose names had been excluded at first through the influ- 
ence of Marat. But the new Committee of General Security, 
composed of fanatics and former moderates rendered cruel 
from fear, showed itself in the case of these young men more 
implacable than Marat. Ducos gave himself up voluntarily 
to share the fate of Fonfréde. H 

Amar’s arraignment of the Girondins was a tissue of 
absurd, extravagant calumnies and inconsistencies. Thus he 
accused Brissot of having ruined the French colonies by 
preaching the liberty of the negroes and of having caused the 
invasion of France by provoking the declaration of war 
against the kings. 

The Girondins were transferred at night to the Con- 
ciergerie, as prelude to their trial. They entered this 
final place of detention before the queen was taken to execu- 
tion so that for a time the same roof covered the successful 
leaders of the opposition under the monarchy who had lost 
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their popularity and her whom they had driven from the 
throne. Eighteen were lodged in a single apartment and the 
others in adjoining cells. They were allowed the use of 
writing material and were permitted to communicate at a 
grating with the members of their families and their friends. 
Tender young wives and sweethearts, beloved children, aged 
parents, clung with despair to the cruel bars, which were 
cold insensible witnesses of many agonized expressions of 
grief and eternal farewells. M. Allmand, coming from 
Limoges, accompanied by his son ten years of age, to bring 
money to Vergniaud, his brother-in-law, found the latter in a 
state of utter destitution, his garments in rags. The boy, 
beholding his uncle in prison, pale and emaciated, with 
unkempt hair and beard, clothes dirty and threadbare, began 
to cry. 

“My child,” said Vergniaud, “take heart and consider me 
well; when you are a man you will say that you have seen 
Vergniaud, the founder of the Republic, on the grandest day 
and in the most glorious costume of his life, when he suffered 
the persecution of scoundrels and prepared to die in behalf of 
free men.” 

The child recalled the incident so well that he related it 
to the historian Lamartine fifty years later. 

The trial began on October 26th. The fame of the Giron- 
dins, their eloquence, and the sensational circumstances of 
their overthrow, after they had held supremacy so many 
months, attracted a great crowd of the populace ever curious 
and eager for the spectacle of fallen greatness. A large 
armed force was posted around the Palais de Justice and at 
the gates of the Conciergerie and the accused entered the 
hall of the Revolutionary Tribunal between rows of gen- 
darmes. 

The bill of accusation was drawn mainly from a work on 
the Girondins by Camille Desmoulins and the evidence 
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consisted largely of declarations of such men as Pache, 
Chaumette, Hébert, and Chabot. The proceedings were 
characterized by scandalous disregard of fairness. The docu- 
mentary evidence was not communicated in advance to the 
accused or their council. The report of the proceedings was 
compiled with disgraceful partiality. The conduct of several 
of the accused afforded a noble example of heroic dignity and 
fortitude throughout. Brissot was calm and thoughtful and 
the future of the country seemed to be his only preoccupa- 
tion. Gensonné scarcely condescended to allude to the un- 
happy situation of himself and his companions, but discussed 
in their hours of intercourse the welfare of the nation. Verg- 
niaud recited verses and exalted his companions by his elo- 
quence. Valazé seemed to glory in the prospect of a heroic 
death. : 

Fonfréde and Ducos offered most touching proof of their 
mutual devoted affection. They frequently embraced and, 
although leaving all that could make life dear, devoted 
wives, large fortunes, each maintained a stoic composure in 
order to encourage the other. 

Not all the accused rose to this exalted level. Some yield- 
ing to fear of death stooped to disloyal recriminations and 
tried to conciliate their judges by attributing to others the 
blame for conduct and policies which the party as a whole 
had regarded with peculiar pride. 

In the sombre dungeons of the Conciergerie, where the 
sunshine never penetrated and the prospect of death was 
ever present, the prisoners resorted to various strange and 
original means of diversion. Thus the Girondins improvised 
a wierdly suggestive spectacle, of which their own approach- 
ing fate was the subject. At midnight, when the jailors were 
asleep, they began their lugubrious game. Some assuming 
the part of the judges and jurors of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and that of Fouquier-Tinville himself and others 
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playing the réle of the accused and their defense, they en- 
acted a representation of the trial by this grim and dreaded 
court. The accused, invariably condemned, was stretched on 
a plank, and underwent the semblance of execution by the 
guillotine. After many executions the rdles were reversed 
and the accuser was accused and tried. Returning after 
execution covered with a sheet as a phantom from the 
graves, he described the tortures of the lower world, pro- 
phesied the terrible fate of the wicked judges, and dragged 
them off to the abyss with horrible cries. 

The frank, sincere attitude of the leading Girondins, the 
clear explanations of Brissot and the eloquence of Vergniaud, 
began to affect the public favorably and Hébert, Chaumette, 
and their associates, becoming impatient and fearing that 
their victims would escape, appealed to the Jacobins on 
the evening of the 28th and persuaded the club to appear 
before the Convention the next day and demand that the 
trial of the Girondins be terminated within twenty-four 
hours. 

Fouquier-Tinville had written to the Convention protest- 
ing in the name of the Revolutionary Tribunal against the 
alleged dilatoriness of the proceedings. Robespierre and 
Barére supported the demand for expedition and at the pro- 
posal of Osselin the Convention decreed that after three 
days’ debate the jurors might declare that they were pre- 
pared to render their verdict. Accordingly, on the next day, 
October 30th, the jurors declared themselves sufficiently in- 
formed on the case, although no witnesses for the defense had 
been heard and neither the accused or their council had had 
proper opportunity to plead. 

The accused withdrew and the jury promptly declared 
them guilty of conspiracy against the unity and indivisibility 
of the Republic and against the liberty and safety of the 
French people. 
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Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, and their associates were 
led back into the hall to hear their sentence. 

The solemn pronouncement of the penalty of death pro- 
voked a cry of amazement and horror from the benches of the 
accused, many of whom had expected acquittal. “We are 
innocent,” they cried, “people, they deceive you.” 

Some were overwhelmed with consternation and despair. 
Others reviled the jurors with clenched fists. 

Boileau, throwing his hat into the air to attract attention, 
cried: “I am innocent! I ama Jacobin! I ama Montag- 
nard!” But his frantic expostulations were greeted with 
jeers. 

Fondréde, clasping Ducos in his arms, said in accents 
broken with sobs: _ 

“Tt is I, my friend, who am the cause of your death, but 
be consoled, we shall die together!” 

The Protestant minister Lasource cried to the jurors: “I 
die the day when the people has lost its reason, but you will 
die the day when it recovers it!” 

Valazé sank to the floor. He had thrust a concealed dagger 
into his heart. 

Camille Desmoulins, who had been present at the cul- 
minating moment of the trial, struggling to reach the door, 
cried out in an agony of remorse for his responsibility in the 
condemnation of the Girondins: 

“Let me fly! Let me hide myself from this sight, miser- 
able one that Iam! It is ] who am killing them. It is my 
Brissot Exposed which accuses and judges them. I cannot 
endure the sight of my own deed! I feel the drops of their 
blood besprinkle this hand which has denounced them!” 

The condemned Girondins left the hall of the Tribunal 
singing the Marseillaise and were led to the hall of the prison 
which still bears their name. The body of Valazé was 
brought there also, the court having ordered that it should 
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be decapitated at the execution of the others. The Girondins 
reverently kissed the hands of their comrade and covered his 
face with his mantle. 

About midnight they sat down to their celebrated last 
repast, a heroic symposium, during which, with courage and 
composure in the face of death, the more exalted spirits of 
the company expressed the noblest views in regard to the 
destiny of man and of society. 

The deputy Bailleul, who shared the opinions of the 
Girondins and had been proscribed, but had escaped arrest 
and was in hiding in Paris, had promised to provide a luxuri- 
ous supper in the Conciergerie at the termination of the trial, 
a triumphal or funereal banquet, according as the Girondins 
were acquitted or condemned. A friend had carried out his 
orders for the preparation of this feast. 

The most delicate articles of food and rare wines were 
served on the bare oak table where beautiful flowers and 
many tapers relieved the gloom. Vergniaud presided, sitting 
at the middle of the board, calm and full of dignity. At first 
the fellow-banqueters ate with a good appetite and drank 
moderately. Gradually the conversation became animated. 

Vergniaud directed discussion to the prospects of the 
Revolution. 

“Friends,” said he, “by trying to engraft a new branch, 
we have killed the tree; it was too old. Robespierre cuts it 
down. Will he be more fortunate than we? No. This soil 
is too light to nourish the roots of civic liberty. This nation 
is too immature to manipulate its own laws without wound- 
ing itself; it will return to its kings as a child returns to its 
playthings! . . . We were born and died for the liberty 
of the world at the wrong time. We believed ourselves at 
Rome, but we were at Paris. But revolutions are like the 
crises that whiten a man’s head in a single night; they 
quickly bring the peoples to maturity. The blood from our 
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veins has warmth to fertilize the soil of the Republic. Take 
not the future with us but leave the people hope in return for 
the death which they will give us.” 

After a long discussion Ducos changed the subject by 
asking where they would all be at the same time on the 
morrow. Each answered according to his personal views 
and the conversation turned upon the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Finally Vergniaud summed up the evi- 
dence for a future life, citing all the moral arguments for the 
existence of a Supreme Being, the necessity of Providence 
and of divine justice, the belief of peoples and sages at all 
times, the instinctive expectation of a hereafter, pointing to 
their own situation and attitude as final proof: 

“But are not we ourselves the best proof of immortality? 
We here, calm and serene, unmoved beside the corpse of our 
friend, and, although confronted by our own fate, discussing 
like a tranquil assemblage of philosophers the question of the 
light or darkness that will follow immediately our last gasp 
and about to die happier than Danton who will live or 
Robespierre who will triumph? 

“Why this calmness in our conversation and this serenity 
in our souls? Have we not the conviction of having accom- 
plished a great duty towards humanity? What is one’s 
country? What is humanity? Is it this mass of animated 
clay that constitutes man to-day and will be but dust and 
blood to-morrow? No, it is not for this living clay, it is for 
the soul of humanity and the country that we die. But 
what are we ourselves but a part of this collective soul of the 
human race? Each man, also, of which our species is com- 
posed, has an immortal, imperishable soul, blended with the 
soul-of the nation and of the human race, for which it is so 
noble and sweet to devote oneself, to suffer, and to die. That 
is why we are not exalted dupes, but beings faithful to their 
moral instinct, who, after accomplishing their duty here, are 
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going to live on and suffer or enjoy in eternity the destinies 
of humanity. 

“We die then, not merely with confidence, but with certi- 
tude! Our witness in this great trial with death is our con- 
science! Our judge is the great Being whose name the cen- 
turies seek and whose designs we serve like tools which he 
discards while at work, the fragments falling at his feet. 
Death is the greatest act of life, for it gives birth to a superior 
existence. Were this not so, there would be something 
greater than God, namely, the man who, like one of us, 
sacrifices himself ae recompense and without a future 
existence for his country. But such a supposition is an 
absurdity or a blasphemy. I reject it with disgust or with 
horror! . . . No! Vergniaud is not greater than God, 
but God is more just than Vergniaud and will not raise him 
on the scaffold to-morrow except to justify and avenge him 
Iisthemhereaiter.: 

Lasource cried: “It is well expressed, but I have in my 
heart a proof more certain than the eloquence of an expiring 
genius, the word of a God who died for men. Reason thinks 
but religion knows!” 

“As for me,” declared Sillery, “I believe in both. Christ 
dying on the scaffold like ourselves is only a divine witness of 
human reason. His religion, which we have too much con- 
founded with tyranny, is not oppression but deliverance. 
Christ was the Girondin of immortality.” 

Just before dawn the Girondins threw themselves down on 
mattresses for a few hours of repose. Shortly before noon on 
the same day, October 31st, they were taken from the Con- 
ciergerie in five carts singing the Marseillaise. They were 
Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Lauze-Deperret, Carra, Gar- 
dien, Duprat, Sillery, Fauchet, Ducos, Boyer-Fonfréde, 
Lasource, Lesterpt-Beauvais, Duchastel, Minvielle, Lacaze, 


Lehardi, Boilleau, Antiboul, and Vigée. The corpse of 
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Dufriche-Valazé taken with them to the place of execution 
made up the number twenty-one. The condemned con- 
tinued singing the Marseillaise at the foot of the scaffold. 
The hymn grew fainter as the number of survivors dimin- 
ished but did not die away until the last had mounted the 
fatal scaffold. The execution of the twenty Girondins lasted 
thirty-eight minutes. 

The hatred of the fanatics who had condemned them 
found little response in the crowd, which maintained for the 
most part a silent, gloomy attitude while this remarkable 
group, combining youth, beauty, virtue, the noblest aspira- 
tions, talent, and genius, was thus ruthlessly destroyed. 

Danton had avoided the semblance of complicity in the 
fate of the Girondins by his absence from Paris during the 
trial and execution. He remained in retirement at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, ostensibly for reasons of health, from October 12th 
until November 21st of this same year. 

The enemies of the Girondins hastened to take vengeance 
on the woman who had inspired the zeal of their party. On 
the very day of the execution of the twenty Madame Roland, 
after five months in the prisons of the Abbaye and Sainte- 
Pelagie, was transferred to the Conciergerie as prelude to 
her trial. | 

During these months of confinement, while awaiting her 
fate with heroic calm, Madame Roland had written her 
famous memoirs. Death offered no terror for her who had 
sacrificed the tenderest instincts on the altar of duty and 
had witnessed the destruction of her fairest hopes and the 
death or banishment of her associates. The scaffold was for 
her the road to deliverance and repose. If she clung for a 
time to the hope of life, it was only for the sake of her 
daughter. She wrote a dignified appeal to Robespierre, who 
had been a friend of her husband and herself in 1791, but 
upon reflection decided not to send it. 
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When she heard a false report that Buzot had been 
arrested, she resolved to evade execution by voluntary death 
and thus for her daughter’s welfare avoid the confiscation of 
her property. With this intention she composed her 
Derniéres Pensées (Final Thoughts), explaining her motives 
for suicide and addressing a farewell to her husband, daugh- 
ter, and friends, including the words which would have re- 
mained enigmatical without the discovery of her corre- 
spondence: 

“And you whom I dare not name! . . . You, whose 
respect for virtue the most terrible of passions could not 
overcome, would you grieve at seeing me precede you to 
those places where we can love without sinning, where 
nothing can prevent our union. . . . Leaving this earth 
means our coming together.” 

She concluded with a religious invocation: 

“Supreme Being, Soul of the World, Principle of all that 
I feel of greatness, goodness, and happiness, Thou in whose 
existence I believe, because I must have emanated from 
something better than what I see, I shall reunite with thy 
esccnce: 

A friend to whom she had addressed her request for poison 
dissuaded her from suicide. 

A royalist, Count Beugnot, a fellow-prisoner at the Con- 
ciergerie, who survived the Revolution, has left a striking 
account of Madame Roland during her confinement there. 
According to this authority women guilty of theft or dis- 
orderly conduct confined in cells near that of Madame 
Roland responded instinctively to the superiority of her 
character. 

“‘If she went into the court,” he declared, “her presence 
restored good order and these women whom no other power 
could influence were restrained by the fear of displeasing her. 
To the most needy she distributed pecuniary aid and on all 
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she bestowed advice, consolation, and hope. These women 
crowded about her as about a protecting divinity, eager to 
hear her voice, which was like music penetrating one’s soul.” 

On November 10th Madame Roland was called before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and as she left the halls of the 
prison, clad in white, with a gracious smile on her lips, her 
beautiful hair falling in ringlets on her shoulders, the unfor- 
tunate women crowded about her, sobbing, kissing her 
hands, calling on God to protect her. She replied to all with 
words of affection and encouragement. 

The trial was a farce; for Madame Roland had been con- 
demned in advance. No opportunity was given for her de- 
fense. She was declared guilty of participation in “‘a horrible 
conspiracy against the unity and indivisibility of the Repub- 
lic.” She heard her sentence of death pronounced with com- 
posure and said to the judges: 

“You regard me worthy to share the fate of the great men 
whom you have assassinated; I shall try to carry to the 
scaffold the courage which they have shown.” 

Straightway she was taken to the Place de la Revolution. 
On the way to the place of execution she consoled and com- 
forted a fellow-victim of the Terror, condemned for con- 
spiracy and going in the same cart, whose courage had 
failed. 

As she mounted the scaffold her eyes rested on a great 
plaster statue of Liberty which had been erected in the 
square for the festival of August 10, 1793, and is said to have 
exclaimed: 

“O Liberty! What crimes are committed in thy name!” 
or, according to others: “O Liberty! What a mockery they 
have made of thee!” 

Roland, who had been several months in hiding at Rouen, 
upon hearing of the death of Madame Roland, left his asylum 
and two days later was found dead in the country, his body 
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showing two self-inflicted dagger-wounds. A note was found 
on his person with the words: ‘‘Whoever you are who find 
me lying here, respect my remains. They are those of an 
honest man.” 

Gorsas had already been arrested in Paris and, as an out-' 
law, had been sent to the scaffold upon simple verification of 
identity on October 7th. Several of the Girondins who had 
evaded arrest, outlawed and fugitives, found a refuge at 
Saint-Emilion with Guadet’s sister-in-law, Madame Bou- 
quet, but were compelled to separate on November 13th. 
Louvet succeeded in reaching Paris where he remained in 
hiding. Birotteau was taken and executed at Bordeaux, 
October 24th. Valady suffered the same fate at Perigueux, 
December 4th. Grangeneuve, Guadet, and Salle were exe- 
cuted at Bordeaux, June 19, 1794. Barbaroux was also exe- 
cuted there, June 25th. Buzot survived Madame Roland 
many months, hoping for an opportunity for vengeance. 
But finally his remains with those of Pétion were found in the 
country outside Bordeaux partially devoured by dogs on 
June 26th 

The former minister Lebrun was executed on December 

27, 1793. Claviéres avoided the scaffold by committing sui- 
cide on December 8th. The noble Condorcet was found 
dead on March 29th. 
' The Duc d’Orléans had been condemned by the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal four days before Madame Roland. His 
thoughtless, indolent nature was incapable of asserting the 
ambitions which interested companions entertained for him. 
He had no share in Dumouriez’ treason and was never asso- 
ciated with the Girondins. Worthless and dissolute as had 
been the life of the Duc d’Orléans, there was a certain pathos 
in his condemnation by the very party for which he had 
neither stinted wealth or reputation. He faced death calmly, 
without signs of fear. 
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Madame Roland’s trial was followed on the next day by 
that of the prudent, moderate Bailly, who had been presi- 
dent of the Assembly at the time of the memorable session 
of the Tennis Court and later Mayor of Paris. After the close 
of the Constituent Assembly he withdrew from the political 
stage, but his retirement did not obscure the resentment of 
the populace for the bloody dispersal of the turbulent 
gathering of July 17, 1791, in the Champ-de-Mars. Bailly 
had not given the order to fire on the people on that occa- 
sion, but he accepted the responsibility and therewith earned 
the ineradicable hatred of the populace, which it was of 
course the business of the Revolutionary Tribunal to satisfy. 

It was decided that Bailly’s execution should take place 
in the Champ-de-Mars, the scene of his alleged crime. But 
when he was brought to the appointed spot, a crowd pro- 
tested that the sacred Field of the Federation should not be 
defiled by the blood of this great criminal. They insisted on 
moving the scaffold to the ditch enclosing the area of the 
Champ-de-Mars. The venerable old man was compelled to 
wait under a chilling rain, exposed to the insults of the 
crowd, until death put an end to his sufferings. He believed 
that the Revolution was being impelled to its worst excesses 
by its enemies who wished to dishonor it and thus undo its 
work, and declared: “I am suffering death for the meeting of 
the Jeu de Paume and not for the occasion of the Champ-de- 
Mars.” In fact, the reactionaries often showed more bitter- 
ness against the moderate reformers of 1789 than against the 
extremists who succeeded them in power. 

Barnave followed Bailly to the scaffold on November 
29th. His relations with the court after the return of the 
royal family from the flight to Varennes were his undoing. 
During the same month Manuel, former procureur of the 
Commune, once an ardent Jacobin, fell a victim to the 
guillotine. His revolutionary reputation had been fatally 
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compromised by his resignation from the Convention in con- 
sequence of the condemnation of Louis XVI. Two eminent 
members of both the Constituent Assembly and Convention, 
the Protestant minister Rabaud-Saint-Etienne and Kersaint, 
perished at this time. 

Nearly all the victims of the guillotine during the Terror 
in Paris showed remarkable courage at the supreme moment. 
But a notable exception was Madame Du Barry, former mis- 
tress of Louis XV, who astonished or amused the multitude 
by her cries and desperate efforts to escape her execution on 
December 17th. 

In some parts of the provinces, where hatred had been 
inflamed by hostilities against the revolutionary govern- 
ment, the action of the Terror was more sanguinary than in 
the capital itself. The bloody acts of vengeance following 
the insurrection in Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon have been 
described. But republican vengeance and repression in the 
region of the Vendean rebellion exceeded in ferocity and the 
number of victims the measures of retribution exercised in 
any other part of France. 

Many fixed and itinerant, military and civilian, special 
commissions for the trial of alleged traitors and conspirators 
were instituted and began their activity in this region, not- 
ably at Laval, Mayenne, Angers, Ponts-de-Cé, Saumur, Le 
Mans, Savenay, and Nantes. In some cases the revolu- 
tionary authorities, impatient of the most summary judicial 
proceedings, resorted to the wholesale slaughter of prisoners. 
At Angers a commission had 1,896 prisoners shot in eight 
successive groups from January 12 to February 10, 1794, and 
subsequently 292 persons down to April. 

But the acts of horror committed at Nantes have become 
proverbial. Nantes had been a bulwark against the Ven- 
deans so that the Terror there was exercised not to punish 
the city, but ostensibly, at least, to protect it and vindicate 
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it against its enemies. By far the greater part of the victims 
came from without. The passage of the Loire in the neigh- 
borhood by the Vendeans, their movements and operations 
in Mainz, Normandy, and Brittany, the peril involved in 
their return southward, the rumors of an impending descent 
of the English upon the coast, in short, the proximity of war- 
fare and danger for so many months, had naturally created 
intense excitement in Nantes, which was aggravated by the 
interruption of communications, the dislocation of trade and 
stagnation of industry and consequent misery among the 
laboring class. There was a royalist faction in Nantes in 
communication with the enemy. But a Montagnard mi- 
nority was in possession of the administration of the town, 
while the majority of the population was Girondist. or mod- 
erate republican in sympathy. The situation inflamed the 
Montagnards with the most cruel and vindictive spirit. 

As early as September 29th a revolutionary commission 
had been organized in Nantes by Phillipeaux, the chiefs of 
which terrorized the town with a company of fifty men and 
the president of the popular society, one Lambertye, a car- 
riagemaker, only twenty years of age, who had been made 
adjutant-general. He seems to have been the first to con- 
ceive the idea of disposing of prisoners by drowning. But 
the name of a member of the Convention sent at this time as 
commissioner to Nantes has become a bye-word of revolu- 
tionary atrocities. This Carrier was a deputy of Auvergne 
whose appearance was in keeping with the reputation which 
he acquired. His features were strange and sinister, a reced- 
ing forehead, haggard eye, and protruding nose like the beak 
of a bird of prey. He had none of the coldly calculating 
temperament of a Fouché or the melodramatic fervor of a 
Collot. But the terror of death ever impending over him in 
case he failed to satisfy the fanatics of the Jacobins and 
Montagnards in Paris seems to have undermined his nervous 
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system and driven him intoa sort of mania. It is possible that 
in his distracted state of mind Carrier left a free hand to the 
wild instincts of the local fanatics and that they were chiefly 
responsible for the most hideous atrocities committed there. 

The military commission instituted at Nantes by Carrier 
and his colleague, Francastel, tried more than 800 persons 
and pronounced 230 sentences of death during a period of 
six months, but could not satisfy the feverish impatience of 
Carrier or those who impelled him. 

On the night of November 16th-17th an old barge which 
was being used as an improvised prison sank in the Loire near 
Nantes and ninety refractory priests confined at the time in 
its hull were drowned. Carrier reported to the Convention 
merely that they had perished in the stream. While in this 
case there is no positive evidence to prove that the occur- 
rence was not accidental, the succession of these noyades or 
drownings leaves little doubt that this was the first of the 
series of similar catastrophes deliberately contrived to dis- 
pose of prisoners in a manner at once easy and sensational. 

The revolutionary committee of Nantes arrested 132 citi- 
zens, mostly Girondins, on the pretext of a plot and sent 
them to be tried before the Revolutionary Tribunal at Paris. 
Several of them died of hardship or mistreatment on the way, 
but the case of the others dragged on until they were released 
from confinement at the end of the Reign of Terror. Fugi- 
tives and captives of the Vendean army were crowded into 
the prisons of Angers and Nantes in a terribly unsanitary 
state and spread typhus in the two towns. Hundreds of 
bodies, especially those of children dying of hunger and dis- 
ease, thrown into the Loire and decomposing carried infec- 
tion to the towns on both banks below. On December 5th, 
when news of the attack of the Vendeans on Angers reached 
Nantes, Carrier and his most violent accomplices proposed to 
shoot the prisoners en masse. 
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But the head of the directory of the department and the 
president of the criminal court were opposed to this drastic 
method of extermination and General Boivin, commander of 
Nantes, when ordered by Carrier to furnish a firing detach- 
ment, refused and Carrier did not insist. 

But Carrier and his associates resorted to the noyades 
as the more convenient form of wholesale executions. A 
band of about sixty men who acted as instruments of Carrier 
and the revolutionary committee loaded the prisoners onto 
old barges on the Loire and after these had been taken some 
distance from the town their water-cocks were opened and 
they were sunk with their human freight. On the night of 
December 9th—10th fifty-eight non-juring priests perished 
in this way. They were followed on the night of the 14th— 
15th by 129 suspects from the prison of Bouffay. Seven 
noyades are recorded as taking place by day from this 
time down to January 19, 1794, with 1,877 victims alto- 
gether. 

Such atrocities as the so-called republican marriages, 
young men and women tied together nude in pairs before 
being thrown into the Loire, are probably fictitious exag- 
gerations. The truth of the enormities committed at Nantes 
is terrible enough without imaginary embellishments. 

After the decisive Republican victories north of the Loire 
the Vendean host rapidly dissolved and a great multitude 
of starving fugitives were captured or gave themselves up in 
despair and great numbers were executed for treason. A 
military commission following the victorious army con- 
demned to death 600 of the insurgents during three days at 
Savenay. Proceeding thence to Nantes it condemned nearly 
2,000 captives who had been brought there from Savenay. 
A great numberof captives were shot wholesale near the 
Rochers de Gigant, German deserters being employed as 
more dependable agents for the execution of this task. 


ité, in prison, 


called Egal 


Louis-Philippe Duc d’ Orléans, 


Madame Roland at the guillotine. 


From the painting by Leonel Royer. 
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The Convention had not ordered these massacres, but 
only the punishment of the chiefs of the rebels and the émi- 
grés. But the policy of the Committee of Public Safety, 
then in actual control in such matters, concerning retribu- 
tion for the Vendean uprising was left for the time to its 
most implacablé members. 

However, the military commission recoiled at the most 
frightful features of the program of Carrier and his asso- 
ciates. The public prosecutor, Vaugeois, who had tried in 
vain to obtain the release of the children from the crowded 
prisons, protested vigorously against the proposed noyade 
of the inmates of the prison of the Entrepot, including many 
children and pregnant women, and forbade the guard to 
deliver the prisoners. Carrier protested furiously but in 
vain before the president of the commission. He was re- 
called to Paris on February 8th and the noyades ceased. 

General Turreau, who succeeded to Marceau’s command, 
divided the Republican army into twelve columns which 
swept a large part of La Vendée, systematically ravaging 
the country, and the war was revived by the ferocious acts 
of vengeance of the Republican authorities in Nantes and 
elsewhere and the relentless cruelty of Turreau, which left 
the unhappy Vendeans no alternative but death or desperate 
resistance. Hence the peasants in despair joined the re- 
maining bands of Charette, La Rochejaquelein, and Stofflet. 


CHAPTER ¥: 


THE FATE OF THE HEBERTISTS AND DANTONISTS 


The reforms of the Revolutionary government. The Republican calendar. 
The growing hostility to religion. The tendency towards the establish- 
ment of a Revolutionary religious cult. Renunciation of sacerdotal func- 
tions by Bishop Gobel and others. The festival of Reason. The worship 
of Reason degenerating into bacchanalian orgies arouses Robespierre’s 
indignation. Danton’s return to Paris; his hope of cooperating with 
Robespierre in a conciliatory policy. Measures for strengthening the 
dictatorship of the Committee of Public Safety. Epuration of the mem- 
bership of the Jacobins. Appearance of the Vieux Cordelier, edited by 
Camille Desmoulins, condemning the Terror. Estrangement of Robes- 
pierre and Camille Desmoulins. Renewed activity of the extremists. 
Altercation of Robespierre and Desmoulins in the Jacobins. Arrest of 
Fabre d’Eglantine. Robespierre’s analysis of the essential principles of the 
Revolutionary government and condemnation of the opposing factions. 
Proposals for the confiscation of property of rich aristocrats for the benefit 
of indigent patriots. Futile attempt of Hébertists to arouse the people to 
insurrection. Arrest and trial of the Hébertists; their execution on the 
4th Germinal (March 24th). Robespierre persuaded to sacrifice Desmoulins 
and Danton. Danton’s fatal hesitation. Decisive meeting of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety and General Security. Arrest and trial of the Danton- 
ists. Danton’s vehement defense. Condemnation of Danton, Desmoulins, 
and others, fifteen in all, Their execution, 6th Germinal (April 5th). 
Final estimate of the character and career of Danton. Execution of 
Lucile Desmoulins and others on the charge of conspiracy. 


Despite the shock of war, the convulsions of factional 
strife, and the fury of the Terror, the Revolutionary govern- 
ment devoted attention to the organization of a new society. 


The leaders in this work intended that the Revolution should 


produce a moral, religious, and scientific renewal of the 
world, inaugurating a new age with beliefs and institutions 


based exclusively upon reason. 


Thus the Convention charged a committee of savants with 


the problem of reforming the calendar. 
162 
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calendar, in use then as now, had been adopted under Pope 
Gregory XIII in 1582 as an improvement over the Julian, 
whose defects it had not, however, entirely rectified. The 
committee entrusted with the new Republican calendar, con- 
sidering that the commencement of the year on January first 
was purely arbitrary, having no reference to the course of the 
seasons or the signs of the zodiac, adopted as more logical the 
autumnal equinox which had the advantage of coinciding 
with the anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic. 

“The course of events of the French Revolution,” de- 
clared Romme, reporter of the committee dealing with the 
calendar, “‘presents a striking date, one that is perhaps 
unique in its agreement with the celestial movements, the 
seasons, and ancient traditions. On September 21, 1792, the 
National Convention pronounced the abolition of royalty; 
this day was the last of the monarchy; it ought therefore to 
be the last of the vulgar era and of the year.” 

Hence, September 22d, the day on which the sun reaches 
the true autumn equinox was made the first day of the 
Republic. 

“Thus,” continued Romme, “the equality of day and 
night is reached in the sky at the moment when civil and 
moral equality were proclaimed on earth by the representa- 
tives of the French people. Thus the sun shed its light at the 
same time on both poles and successively on the whole globe 
on the very day when for the first time the torch shone on 
the French people which must some day illuminate the 
whole world. 

“The sacred traditions of Egypt represented the earth as 
issuing from chaos under the same sign of the zodiac (the 
Scales) as the inception of our Republic and established at 
this point the origin of things and of time. 

“This concurrence of so many circumstances impresses a 
religious character upon the date, September 22d, so that it 
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ought to be one of the most celebrated festivals of future 
generations.” 

Romme proposed a return to the division of the year em- 
ployed by the Egyptians and Babylonians, which consisted 
of twelve months of thirty days each, with five supplement- 
ary days each year and an additional supplementary day 
every four years in order to make the years correspond by 
cycles with the revolutions of the earth about the sun, each 
of which lasts 365 days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, and 
forty-nine seconds. He proposed, furthermore, to divide each 
month into three decades or periods of ten days each and to 
designate the days and months by names recalling the events 
and ideas of the Revolution. The Convention adopted his 
system for the division of time, but preferred a series of 
melodious names for the months devised by Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, the friend of Danton and of Camille Desmoulins, which 
suggested by their form the natural characteristics of these 
periods of the year. Beginning with September 22d of the 
traditional calendar, the succession of the newly-formed 
months was as follows: Vendémiaire, or month of the vint- 
age; Brumaire, of fogs; Frimaire, of hoar-frost; Nivése, of 
snow; Pluvidse, of rain; Ventdse, of winds; Germinal, of 
sprouting; Floréal, of flowers; Prairial, of meadows; Mes- 
sidor, of the harvest; Thermidor, of the heat; Fructidor, of 
fruits 

The first report of Romme on the reform of the calendar 
had been made on September 20, 1793; the scheme of re- 
vision with the modifications of Fabre d’Eglantine, was 
established by decree of November 24th, but the new calen- 
dar was applied on October 25th of the same year, the 4th 
Brumaire, Year II of the Republic. 

On October 10th 20,000 persons had taken part at Arras in 
a great festival, marching in a symbolical procession to rep- 
resent the new division of the year. There were twelve 
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groups, graduated according to age, corresponding to the 
months in succession the younger representing the earlier 
months of the year. Five octogenarians followed the last 
group to impersonate the five supplementary days and after 
them a centenarian represented the additional supplemen- 
tary day added to the calendar every four years. 

The period on which we now enter reveals the fatal effect 
of the instinctive impulse of the parties to destroy one 
another by which the force of the Revolution was eventually 
consumed and its efforts to found a permanent régime were 
rendered futile. The government of the Committee of Public 
Safety, determined to remain in power and uphold its policy, 
attacked the more extreme faction, whose excessive violence 
threatened to provoke reaction, as well as the “indulgents”’ 
or moderates, who wished to mitigate or arrest the Terror. 
The growing discord between the governing group and the 
extreme faction was accentuated by Robespierre’s disgust at 
the attack on religion led by the chiefs of the Commune. 

We have considered the interference of the earlier Revolu- 
tionary government in the organization of the church and 
the promulgation of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
which many of the clergy rejected, refusing, therefore, to 
take the oath of allegiance to the constitution, and we have 
seen how their disobedience provoked suspicion and soon ex- 
posed them to cruel hatred. They were driven from their 
livings and the church was split by the breach between the 
non-juring and the constitutional clergy. The recalcitrant 
clergy came to be regarded generally as the most obstinate 
enemies of the new régime in France. On May 27, 1792, the 
Girondins had moved that the priest who refused to take the 
oath should be liable to transportation upon the mere de- 
mand of twenty tax-payers of the canton. The king vetoed 
this measure, strengthening thereby the popular tendency to 
identify the non-juring clergy with the cause of reaction and 
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the movement for the reéstablishment of the Old Régime. 
The decree of expulsion was put into force after the fall of the 
Tuileries. The non-jurors were given two weeks in which to 
leave the country, subject to deportation in case of non- 
compliance. A feeling of antipathy for all Catholic clergy 
was engendered by the fierce hatred prevailing against the 
non-jurors; popular prejudice came to regard all priests as 
naturally enemies of the revolutionary institutions; and 
revolutionary passion was enlisted for a violent campaign 
against all that remained of the traditional church or the 
traditional religious practices in France. This persecution of 
the church and of religion was destined to leave a deplorable, 
enduring, element of suspicion and bitterness in the relations 
of democracy and the church in France. 

A decree of October 20, 1793, authorized the execution of 
refractory priests within twenty-four hours by judgment of 
the military commissions upon evidence of two witnesses, 
written or oral, indicating complicity with the domestic or 
foreign enemies of the Republic. A decree of April 11, 1794, 
threatened with the same penalty those who concealed them. 
The refractory clergy were tracked, incarcerated, and sent to 
the ports of the country for deportation. Many perished 
miserably while in detention. Many evading arrest or escap- 
ing from custody persisted in performing their perilous min- 
istry. The persecution and martyrdoms of this time even- 
tually bore fruit in the revival of religious feeling. 

The constitutional church remained for a time of course in 
alliance with the revolutionary government of which it was 
the creature. But the fall of the constitutional monarchy 
and, later, of the Girondins fatally compromised its position in 
the state. The federalist insurrection especially exposed the 
constitutional church to suspicion, since its clergy sym- 
pathized almost exclusively with the moderate groups. The 
constitutional church was also being undermined by the 
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disintegration of its personnel. The relaxation of its disci- 
pline was marked by the marriage of a number of its clergy, 
which was facilitated by a decree of July 19, 1793. 

While Robespierre cherished his own austerely rationalis- 
tic doctrine of a social religion, an aggressively atheistic 
movement was led by Chaumette, Clootz, and other chiefs of 
the Commune. Chaumette appears so often in an odious 
light from his association with Hébert that we discover with 
surprise that as procureur of the Commune he was seemingly 
active in repressing obscenity and vice. He championed use- 
ful measures for the new museum of the Louvre and revealed 
a humane impulse in his efforts for the improvement of the 
hospitals of Paris. The establishment for the first time of 
special maternity hospitals and of an asylum for the children 
of convicts was due to him. 

Chaumette’s character was a strange mixture of enlighten- 
ment and revolutionary mania. Like several other leaders of 
this group, he combined praiseworthy theories with foolish 
eccentricities and glaring faults. Chaumette and some of his 
associates were animated by a violent hatred for all existing 
religious doctrines and conventional forms of worship. 
Hébert shared in their fanatic atheism. Clootz, the German 
baron from Cléves, who had assumed the Greek name 
Anacharsis and had devoted himself to the French Revolu- 
tion, professing as his ideal the making of France the center 
of a universal republic, was a pantheist confounding God and 
nature and became a leader in the attack on Christianity. 
At this time some localities abolished religious worship alto- 
gether. 

Clootz and his fellow-fanatics prevailed upon Gobel, the 
constitutional bishop of Paris, to make solemn renunciation 
of his ecclesiastical functions on November 7th. Accord- 
ingly, the archbishop, accompanied by his vicars and a num- 
ber of the constitutional clergy of Paris, appeared at the bar 
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of the Convention, escorted by the departmental and muni- 
cipal authorities. Gobel declared that there should no longer 
be any national cult except that of Liberty and Equality and 
that, therefore, he renounced his position as minister of 
Catholic worship. Three bishops, including Thomas Lindet, 
brother of Robert, constitutional Bishop of Evreux, several 
priests members of the Convention, and a Protestant min- 
ister, Julien of Toulouse, resigned their charges. 

At this time Grégoire, Bishop of Blois, entering the hall of 
the assembly, was urged to follow the example of his col- 
leagues of the archi-episcopal see of Paris. Grégoire was a 
Jansenist, a sincere believer in Christianity, opposed to the 
claims of infallibility of the papacy. 

“They talk of sacrifices to the country,” he replied, “I am 
accustomed to them.” 

“Ts my attachment to the cause of Liberty in question?” 

“I have long since given proof of its sincerity.” 

“Ts it a question of the income attached to my functions as 
bishop?” 

“T relinquish it without regret.” 

“Ts it a question of religion?” 

“This is outside your domain. I was importuned to accept 
the burden of the episcopate at a time when it involved 
vexation and difficulty; now they just as persistently demand 
my resignation but this they will never extort from me! I 
have tried to do good in my diocese; I shall remain bishop in 
order to do more good. I appeal to liberty of religious 
worship.” 

The Convention respected his honesty of conviction know- 
ing that no one was more devoted to the Revolution and 
Republic. But Chaumette, continuing the campaign against 
religion, persuaded the Council General of the Commune in 
agreement with the department to celebrate a festival in 
honor of the destruction of fanaticism on the 20th Brumaire 
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(November 10th) in the “former metropolitan church.” In 
the choir of Notre Dame they erected a structure in wood, 
painted to represent a natural elevation, which supported a 
Temple of Reason lighted by the torch of Truth. The 
Parisian authorities, escorted by a choir of young women clad 
in white, assembled at the foot of the elevation and Reason 
represented by a famous opera singer, Mlle. Maillard, came 
forth from the temple to receive the adoration of the con- 
gregation. From Notre Dame they conducted Reason with 
orchestral accompaniment to the hall of the Convention. 
Reason was clad in a white robe with blue mantle and a 
liberty cap and held a pike in her hand. The multitude, 
indifferent to the abstractions of Clootz and other theorizers, 
were duly impressed by the appearance of Mlle. Maillard as 
the bodily image of Liberty and the Republic. 

The Convention greeted the procession with enthusiastic 
acclamations and the president invited the goddess to sit 
beside him. On the demand of the Commune the Conven- 
tion decreed that the former cathedral should henceforth be a 
Temple of Reason. Then the representatives of the Com- 
mune escorted Reason back to Notre Dame where, in the 
midst of a great concourse of people, she sang a hymn to 
Liberty written by the poet Chénier, the music composed by 
Gossec. 

On the 26th Brumaire (November 16th) the Convention 
adopted a proposal of Cambon for the conversion of the 
churches and rectories into schools and asylums for the poor. 
Yet the clergy continued to receive their official stipends. 
The festival, celebrated in honor of Reason in Paris, gen- 
erally took the form throughout the departments of patriotic, 
warlike exercises or solemnities in honor of Liberty. But in 
Paris and some of the other cities the character of the rites 
underwent a deplorable change. Hébert saw in them an 
excellent opportunity for gratifying the licentious instincts 
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of the populace and ‘largely through his influence the celebra- 
tion of the cult of Reason degenerated into a series of revolt- 
ing spectacles and bacchanalian orgies, which irritated the 
austere nature of Robespierre and were thus instrumental in 
bringing on a political crisis. For while Hébert and his asso- 
ciates were intent on securing the support of the populace of 
the capital by appealing to their baser instincts in order to 
terrorize the Convention and thus impose their domination 
over it, Robespierre and the two governing committees re- 
garded with jealous concern any attempt to encroach upon 
their own control of the administration. 

Having won a position of supremacy, it was impossible for 
the members of the governing committees to resign their 
extraordinary authority. They must have believed that 
their personal safety as well as the salvation of the Republic 
was dependent upon the continuation of their power. Hence 
their only hope of surviving lay in crushing their opponents 
and consolidating their own domination. But their rule was 
threatened from all sides. Especially obnoxious were the 
intrigues and treasonable maneuvers of the world of specula- 
tors and international financiers, whose passion for self- 
enrichment impaired the work of the administration and in- 
sulted Robespierre’s dream of a model society of stoic virtue 
and austere equality. 

The deputy of the Convention, Perrin of Aube, who had 
speculated in supplies, was denounced on September 22d and 
a decree of accusation against him was passed on October 
8th. He was convicted and died in prison, September 5, 
1794. With an air of great mystery, Fabre d’Eglantine in- 
formed the members of the two governing committees of the 
operations of certain agents of foreign powers, Proli, Du- 
buisson, Pereyra, and Desfieux, denouncing at the same time 
their protectors, Chabot, Julien of Toulouse, and Hérault 
de Séchelles, indicating also their relations with the 
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international bankers of Paris. This information seemed to be 
confirmed by revelations made at the same time by Barére 
before the Convention. Corruption related with treason 
was evidently flourishing in Paris. But Fabre d’Eglantine, 
who had himself speculated on the affairs of the Compagnie 
des Indes, which was in process of liquidation, seems to have 
denounced the agents of foreign powers in order to avert 
suspicion from himself. 

The governing committees proceeded with the task of 
eliminating dangerous or suspected elements from the ad- 
ministration. On the 17th Brumaire (November 7th), Amar 
in the name of the Committee of General Security obtained 
the passage of a decree forbidding anyone, either of the 
members or spectators, to leave the hall of the Convention 
and then demanded the arrest of the deputy Lecointe- 
Puyraveau, because an intercepted anonymous letter seemed 
to prove complicity on his part with the insurgents of Nor- 
mandy. Basire immediately protested that if anonymous 
letters were sufficient to warrant the arrest of deputies no 
member of the Convention could be sure of his liberty and 
the matter was dropped, but it showed the exaggeratedly 
suspicious attitude of the committees. 

Two days later, upon demand of the Committee of Gen- 
eral Security, the Convention passed a decree of accusation 
against a deputy Osselin, without giving him a hearing, 
although he was seemingly an orthodox Montagnard, the 
charge being that he had sheltered an émigré. She was 
the Marquise de Charry, his mistress, whose release he had 
obtained when she was arrested the previous May 4th. 
Afterwards he had provided her an asylum in the home of 
Danton, withwhom he was on intimate terms, and later with 
his brother, a married priest living in the environs of Paris. 
After promulgation of the formidable decree of September 
17, 1793, against suspects, Osselin, becoming terrified, 
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denounced his mistress, while the brother denounced Osselin 
as well as the marquise. The prosecution was evidently 
intended as a menace to Danton. 

On the next day Thuriot, a friend of Danton, protested 
vigorously against the decree of accusation and the Conven- 
tion reversed its action and decided not to proceed against 
deputies without giving them a hearing. But Hébert pro- 
voked a tempest at the Jacobins by denouncing this decision 
as counter-revolutionary and induced the club to present a 
violent petition to the Convention demanding the speedy 
condemnation of the deputies who had been accomplices 
of Brissot and his faction. Robespierre, as already ob- 
served, had prevented the trial of many members of 
the Right who were confined as suspects. The Conven- 
tion yielded to the authority of the committee backed by 
the vehement pressure of the Jacobins and revoked the de- 
cision guaranteeing deputies accused by the committees the 
opportunity of a hearing before their colleagues. Osselin 
was tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal and condemned 
to deportation in December but was kept in prison. In 
order to avoid the scaffold, the marquise declared herself 
to be pregnant, but when the falsity of this claim became 
evident she was executed on March 31, 1794. 

Chabot a former Capucin monk, becoming an object of 
suspicion in consequence of his marriage with Leopoldine 
Frei, who brought him a dowry of 200,000 livres furnished 
by her brothers, Austro-Jewish bankers, was denounced by 
Dufourny before the Jacobins. But Chabot undertook to 
establish his own innocence by accusing others. He told 
the governing committees that Delaunay of Angers had 
offered him large sums in the interests of the financiers 
engaged in settling the affairs of the great financial corpora- 
tions, the Caisse d’Escompte, the Caisse d’Assurances, and 
the Compagnie des Indes, whose dissolution had been 
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decreed. Delaunay, like Dufourny, was a friend of Batz. 
Chabot stated that he had only given ear to Delaunay’s 
proposals in order to penetrate these intrigues. While 
Dufourny denounced Chabot at the Jacobins, the latter 
secretly informed against him before the governing com- 
mittees. On November 17th the two committees obtained 
the arrest of all whom they considered compromised by the 
reports of this sort, Chabot, Basire, Delaunay, Dubuisson, 
Desfieux, Proli, and Pereyra, and the bankers, Frei and 
Diedrichsen. Julien of Toulouse escaped arrest. 

Robespierre with his colleagues was preparing measures 
for reinforcing the tyranny of the governing group. On the 
27th and 28th Brumaire (November 17th and 18th) Robes- 
pierre and Billaud-Varennes laid before the Convention 
two important reports on the external and internal condition 
of the Republic. Robespierre condemned both the moder- 
ates and the violent extremists. The moderates thus de- 
nounced were primarily the more tolerant Dantonists who 
believed that the necessity of the Terror had passed and 
that the interests of the Republic demanded a return to 
normal methods of government. 

Danton was still at Arcis-sur-Aube, at the home of his 
mother, whither he returned at intervals in his stormy career, 
in order to restore his exhausted energy. News of the fate 
of the Girondins received while he was in retirement brought 
forth his tears. 

“But they were factionists,” protested a companion. 

*“Factionists!” cried Danton, “Yes, like us! We all de- 
serve death as much as the Girondins; we shall all suffer the 
same fate one after the other!”’ 

Finally Danton bade farewell for the last time to the 


peaceful haven of his mother’s home and returned to Paris 


intending to promote a policy of reconciliation. He hoped 
to be able to codperate with Robespierre. He counted on 
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the efforts of the liberal party led by Fox in the British 
Parliament, which was not without sympathy for the aims 
of the French Revolution. Danton believed that, while prose- 
cuting the war with the utmost vigor, the French Republic 
should assume an attitude that would make peace possible. 
Danton returned to the Convention when it was engrossed 
in consideration of the report of Billaud-Varennes who had 
insisted on the necessity of a concentration of power in order 
to insure the enforcement of laws and the suppression of the 
federalist spirit. His proposal subjected all organs and func- 
tionaries unreservedly to the inspection of the two governing 
committees. The ministers would henceforth be completely 
dependent on the Committee of Public Safety. The coun- 
cils-general of the departments were to be suppressed and 
the departmental administrations deprived of all political 
attributes. Supervision of the enforcement of laws and 
political ordinances was assigned to the pettier district ad- 
ministrations with the duty of reporting to the governing 
committees every ten days. The committees of the sections 
were permitted henceforth to correspond only with the 
Committee of General Security, not with the Commune. 
The new regulations looked generally to the municipalities 
and revolutionary committees for the application of the 
laws. National agents were to be delegated by the two 
governing committees to replace the procureurs of the dis- 
tricts and communes. The local authorities and popular 
societies were forbidden to consult together for common 
action or to organize congresses or central assemblies. Local 
revolutionary forces were ordered dissolved. Deputies on mis- 
sion were to correspond henceforth every ten days with the 
Committee of Public Safety and not with the Convention. 
The intention of these measures was to consolidate and 
confirm the dictatorship of the Committee of Public Safety 
by disarming every organ likely to dispute its authority, 
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especially the Commune of Paris. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Security was already completely subordinated to the 
- Committee of Public Safety. This supreme executive body 
fell naturally into three groups: the extreme terrorists: 
Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and Barére; the organ- 
izers of the national defense: Carnot, Prieur de la Cote d’Or, 
Lindet, and the former Protestant minister Jeanbon-Saint- 
André; and the political directors: Robespierre, Saint-Just, 
and Couthon. 

These characters were distinguished in general by their 
extraordinary activity, their complete absorption in the 
work of the Revolution, and on the whole by their financial 
integrity. They dominated France, but lived for the most 
part very modestly; their worst quality, the principal cause 
of their intolerance, cruelty and indifference to suffering, 
was their fanaticism. ‘The chief activity of the individual 
members of the Committee was differentiated according to 
their several temperaments and experience. Robespierre, 
as we have had occasion to observe, was essentially the 
political tactician. He had little practical knowledge of 
affairs, but the men of action in the Committee felt the need 
of his popularity. Since the volume of business was too 
great and urgent to permit of submitting any but the most 
important proposals to the scrutiny of the Committee as a 
whole, it was understood that in general each member was 
sovereign in the affairs of his particular field, his decisions 
in such matters receiving the endorsement of all. 

The organizing spirits in the Committee of Public Safety 
were convinced that the salvation of revolutionary France 
depended on the concentration of power in the hands of the 
few. They wished to maintain the unity of the Committee 
at any price. They might combat terroristic measures in 
the debates of the Committee itself, but they supported 
them when adopted by the majority. 
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Danton returned to Paris ready for an understanding or 
alliance with Robespierre, for close codperation in an en- 
lightened policy, patriotic but conciliatory. Robespierre at 
the point_of rupture with the Hébertists availed himself 
rather cautiously of the support of the Dantonists. His 
policy was in general to use one faction for the destruction 
of another. He had used Hébert and his violent followers 
in bringing about the doom of the Girondins; now he used 
Danton in ridding himself of the Hérbertists. 

A disgraceful ‘scene in the Convention on the 30th Bru- 
maire (November 20th) aggravated Robespierre’s indigna- 
tion and disgust. Bands of men decked in sacerdotal robes 
stolen from the sacristies of Saint Roch and Saint Germain- 
des-Prés, invaded the hall of the Convention dancing and 
singing. The president of the assembly greeted this sacri- 
legious masquerade with weak complacency. 

At the Jacobins on the next day Hébert demanded an 
explanation of Robespierre’s report to the Convention on 
the 27th Brumaire (November 17th). Robespierre replied 
denouncing the disorders and fanaticism of the atheists: 

“Tn the name of liberty they violate freedom of worship. 
They mock the dignity of the people with their ridiculous 
farces. They assumed that, in accepting the civic offerings, 
the Convention proscribed the Catholic cult. It has not 
done this and will never do it! He who wishes to prevent 
the celebration of the mass is more fanatical than he who 
celebrates it. He is one of those who pretends to make a 
religion of atheism. Each individual may think as he 
pleases on this matter; but the legislator who adopted such 
a system (atheism) would be mad! Atheism is aristocratic. 
But the doctrine of a Great Being who watches over op- 
pressed innocence- and punishes triumphant crime is a 
doctrine of the people. The French people is not attached 
to priests or superstition or religious ceremonies, but it is 
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attached to the notion of an incomprehensible power, the 
terror of criminals and the support of virtue.” 

Robespierre finished with a denunciation of a faction which 
he claimed was trying to dishonor the Revolution and pro- 
posed a revision (é¢puration) of the membership of the Jacobins. 

By this speech Robespierre appealed to the support of the 
substantial part of the nation which deplored the carnival 
of blasphemy and desecration. 

Hébert dared not reply, but on the 3d Frimaire (Novem- 
ber 2d) Chaumette persuaded the Commune to order the 
closing of all places of worship in Paris. 

A proposal made by Danton for the institution of na- 
tional festivals in which the people should offer homage to 
the Supreme Being or Master of the Universe was adopted 
by the Convention and Chaumette submitted on the re- 
ligious question, accepting freedom of worship. On the 
same day Hébert protested against the imputation of 
atheism to the Parisians. 

Chaumette still resisted the effort of the Committee of 
Public Safety to gain complete mastery in the political field. 
But Billaud’s bill for the reorganization of the administra- 
tion which menaced the authority of the Commune passed 
the Convention on the 14th Frimaire (December 4th). It 
put an end to the arbitrary intervention of the Commune 
in the business of the Convention. The reaction against 
Hébertism extended to the departments. 

Upon Robespierre’s proposal, the Jacobins undertook the 
purification (épuration) of their membership-roll, submitting 
to scrutiny the name of each of their members. Danton’s 
name when thus submitted on the 13th Frimaire (December 
3d) was received with ominous silence. But Robespierre 
undertook to defend his record and by his vehement elo- 
quence elicited applause, but without his intervention Dan- 
ton might have been excluded from the club. 
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The cruelty, fanaticism, and tyranny of the revolutionary 
element then in power and the sacrilegious excesses of the 
Commune and populace of Paris disgusted some of the most 
distinguished patriots and ardent friends of liberty, among 
them Camille Desmoulins, who was touched also by remorse 
for the execution of the Girondins. 

Encouraged by Danton’s humanitarian enthusiasm and 
Robespierre’s guarded approbation, Camille Desmoulins 
commenced a journalistic campaign against the ultra- 
revolutionists, which soon became a passionate appeal for 
mercy and reconciliation. The appearance of the first 
number of his new journal, instituted for the propagation of 
these generous ideas, the Vieux Cordelier, on the 15th 
Frimaire (December 5th), was an event of striking signifi- 
cance in the history of the French press throughout the 
revolutionary epoch. The name of this new sheet suggested 
the pristine period of the Club of the Cordeliers and a pro- 
test against its decadence since it passed from the leadership 
of men like Danton to the control of Hébert and his asso- 
clates. 

In this first number of the Vieux Cordelier, Desmoulins 
attacked the chiefs of the Commune, Hébert, Chaumette, 
Momoro, and Clootz, fanatic atheists or violent supporters 
of the new cult of Reason. Desmoulins proposed to weaken 
the tyranny of the Committee of Public Safety by eliminat- 
ing several of its ultra-revolutionary members while im- 
pelling it to attack the extreme Jacobins and Hérbertists. 

The second number of the Vieux Cordelier, appearing 
on the 20th Frimaire (December 10th), took up Robespierre’s 
attack of November 17th against Chaumette and Clootz, 
accusing them of trying to ruin the Revolution by their 
excesses and violence, aiding thereby the designs of the 
foreign enemies of the Republic and tending to provoke 
counter-revolutionary movements. 
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Two days later Robespierre attacked Clootz even more 
violently in the Jacobins in connection with the revision of 
the membership, accusing him of treason. Clootz taken by 
surprise could not reply and was excluded as a foreigner and 
aristocrat, having been a Prussian baron. But Desmoulins 
was attacked in the Jacobins for having said that the Giron- 
dins died like true republicans. In reply he declared: 

“Of sixty persons who signed my marriage contract, I 
have only two friends left, Robespierre and Danton. All 
the others have migrated or have been guillotined.”’ 

His hearers were impressed by this tragic illustration of 
the devouring progress of the Revolution. Robespierre de- 
fended Desmoulins at this time as he had Danton. 

But in the third number of the Vieux Cordelier, appearing 
on the 25th Frimaire (December 15th), Desmoulins im- 
pugned the policy of the revolutionary government by a 
fearless condemnation of the Terror. Under semblance of 
depicting the terrorism of the Roman emperors, he vividly 
described the terrorism of the time in France. The effect 
was tremendous. Paris had just received the frightful news 
of the wholesale executions at Lyons and the “‘noyades”’ of 
Nantes. All who were not definitely committed to the 
régime of terror rejoiced in this eloquent appeal for clemency, 
which voiced the secret desire of the nation but inflamed the 
wrath of the Committee of Public Safety as well as the 
Heérbertists. 

This bold attack placed Robespierre in a critical situation. 
Continued acquiescence in Desmoulins’ course would now 
involve him in a rupture with the terrorist members of the 
Committee of Public Safety as well as with the Hérbertists. 
Already on December 12th a scheme for a partial renewal 
of the Committee had been broached, the effect of which 
would probably have been to substitute Dantonists for 
Billaud, Collot, and Barére. The Convention had given the 
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plan its approval. But the movement was led by Fabre 
d’Eglantine, whom Robespierre hated, and so on the next 
day through the agency of Cambacérés, one of his hench- 
men in the Convention, Robespierre demanded and obtained 
a decree for the maintenance of the Committee as then con- 
stituted as necessary for the completion of the great opera- 
tions then under way. 

But Robespierre took advantage of the general situation 
to break the corrupting domination of the Hérbertists over 
the ministry of war through the arrest of Ronsin and 
Vincent. 

On December 20th a crowd of women appeared at the 
bar of the Convention to demand the liberation of suspects, 
their fathers, husbands, brothers. Robespierre, while 
reprobating this disorderly manner of presenting demands, 
obtained the passage of a decree directing that the Com- 
mittees of Public Safety and Public Security should name 
commissioners for the purpose of releasing patriots im- 
prisoned as suspects by mistake. 

On the evening of the same day appeared the celebrated 
fourth number of the Vieux Cordelier with an eloquent 
appeal for clemency. In it the author declared: 

“Tt is acknowledged that the present state is not that of 
liberty; but they tell us to be patient and that some day 
we shall be free!—Do they think that Liberty, like child- 
hood, has to pass through cries and tears to reach maturity? 
—Liberty has neither old age nor infancy. She is not an 
actress of the Opéra parading in a red bonnet. Liberty is 
happiness, reason, equality, justice, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man.—Shall I acknowledge my allegiance to 
Liberty? Shall I fall at her feet? Shall I devote all my 
blood for her? Open the doors of the prisons to these 200,000 
citizens whom you call suspects, for in the Declaration of 
Rights there are no houses for the detention of suspects, but 
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only jails for arrest; no suspected persons, but only those 
charged with offences determined by law.—They say that 
we must leave the Terror on the order of the day. But Iam 
certain, on the contrary, that liberty would be established 
and Europe vanquished if you had a committee of clemency; 
such a committee would complete the Revolution.” 

The article finished with an impassioned appeal to Robes- 
pierre: 

“OQ my dear Robespierre, O my old college comrade, re- 
member those teachings of history and philosophy, that 
love is stronger and more lasting than fear!” 

But the extremists, now thoroughly aroused, prepared to 
strike back. The fiery Collot d’Herbois returned from Lyons 
to support the cause of Terror and lead the Hébertists, 
whose strength revived in the clubs. . The Cordeliers 
joined the Jacobins in demanding justice for Ronsin and 
Vincent. On the 3d Nivése (December 23d) Hébert fiercely 
denounced Philippeaux, Fabre d’Eglantine, and Camille 
Desmoulins in the Jacobins. Philippeaux, sincere and 
courageous, stoutly insisted on all that he had said in his 
report on the treason of Ronsin and the incapacity of 
Rossignol. 

On the 5th Nivdse (December 25th) Robespierre sub- 
mitted a report to the Convention on the revolutionary 
government and obtained the passage of a decree charging 
the Committee of Public Safety to present as soon as pos- 
sible a report on the most adequate means for perfecting the 
organization of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in other words, 
of expediting condemnations. 

On the next day Barére made a report charging Camille 
Desmoulins with actually, if not intentionally, favoring the 
counter-revolutionists and proposed for the committee for 
reviewing the grounds of detention of the suspects an organ- 
ization differing from Robespierre’s. Billaud-Varenne in the 
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interests of the Terror attacked the plans of both Robespierre 
and Barére with the result that the decree for the institution 
of this committee was repealed. 

On the 10th Nivése (January 5, 1794,) Camille Desmoulins 
returned to the attack with the fifth number of the Vieux 
Cordelier, replying to the menaces of Hébert with a terrible 
volume of abuse, calling him the journalistic tyrant who 
extorted 200,000 livres from the minister of war for infecting 
the armies with his filthy sheet and relating how at night he 
was accustomed to lay aside the red cap and wooden shoes 
of the Pére Duchesne and go in elegant attire to sup with 
financiers and former marchionesses. 

“To divert his mind from remorse and calumny,” de- 
clared Camille, “he needs an intoxication stronger than that 
of wine; he must constantly lick up the blood at the foot of 
the guillotine!” 

He concluded with the maxim: “Anarchy, by making all 
men masters, soon reduces them to a single master;—it is 
this single master whom I have feared!” 

Desmoulins’ attitude was becoming intolerable to the 
group in power. Certain of his indiscreet utterances had 
earned him bitter enemies on the Committee of Public 
Safety. Ina public letter to Dillon, persecuted by the Com- 
missioner to the Armies Billaud-Varenne and imprisoned on 
an unjust charge of complicity in a royalist conspiracy, 
Desmoulins had said: 

“Ask Billaud-Varenne what fear Dillon gave him by 
showing him the enemy?” 

The injured commissioner never forgave this expression. 

Later Desmoulins said of Saint-Just, whose complacent 
airs irritated him: “Notice Saint-Just, who carries his head 
like a holy sacrament.” 

Saint-Just retorted for Billaud-Varenne and himself: 
“We will make you carry yours like a Saint-Denis!” 
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Desmoulins’ influence in the Convention suffered from 
his lack of oratorical power. His name was discussed in 
connection with the revision of the membership of the Ja- 
cobins on the 18th Nivése (January 7, 1794). Robespierre 
defended his former college comrade but felt obliged to pro- 
tect his own revolutionary prestige by adopting an air of 
tolerant condescension in treating Desmoulins’ heretical 
conduct: . 

“Camille is a spoiled child,” he exclaimed, “‘he had a good 
disposition, but he has been misled by bad company. We 
must condemn his writings but keep him among us. I de- 
mand, for the sake of an example, that the numbers of 
Camille’s journal be burned in the club.” 

Irritated and indignant at such words from one whose 
approbation of the earlier numbers, at least, had been ob- 
tained before their publication, Desmoulins retorted: 

“That is very well expressed, Robespierre, but I shall 
reply to you in the words of Rousseau, ‘to burn is not to 
answer.” 

“Very well,” replied Robespierre angrily, “if that is the 
case, let them not burn the numbers but answer them! But 
know, Camille, that if you were not Camille, they would not 
show you so much indulgence! Let the numbers of Camille’s 
journal be read immediately. Since he will have it so, let 
him be covered with ignominy. A man who cares so much 
for perfidious writings is perhaps more than merely misled!” 

Three meetings of the Jacobins were devoted to the read- 
ing of the Vieux Cordelier. Then the attention of the club 
was distracted by other concerns and Desmoulins remained 
a member, but with his position seriously compromised. 

Robespierre was implacably hostile to Fabre d’Eglantine, 
a close friend of Danton and Camille Desmoulins, whom he 
regarded as the instigator of Philippeaux in the latter’s 
embarrassing denunciations and as one of his own chief 
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opponents in the Convention. On the 15th Nivdse (January 
4, 1794,) the Committee of General Security broke the seals 
on Delaunay’s papers and claimed to have found evidence 
incriminating Fabre d’Eglantine in connection with the 
affair of the Compagnie des Indes. The arrest of Fabre on 
the night of the 23d-24th Nivdse (January 12-13, 1794,) 
was a blow to Danton who tried to intervene in his behalf 
the next day in the Convention. But the threatening atti- 
tude of Billaud-Varenne prevailed and the decree for the 
accusation of Fabre d’Eglantine was adopted without oppo- 
sition. 

At this time Robespierre induced the Committee of Gen- 
eral Security to arrest one Jacques Roux, a former priest, 
who headed a band of fanatic agitators propagating com- 
munistic ideas in Paris. Roux took his own life in prison 
and his death added to the strength of the opposition of the 
ultra-revolutionists to the government so that Robespierre 
and his associates felt the necessity of giving special proof 
of the sincerity of their revolutionary Zeal. 

Duplessis, father-in-law of Camille Desmoulins, was 
arrested on the 30th Nivdse (January 19th). Desmoulins 
protested in vain. Danton was silent. 

On the 14th Pluvidse (February 2d) the Committee of 
General Security proposed that Vincent and Ronsin should 
be liberated, provoking a spirited discussion in the Conven- 
tion, where Danton attempted to play the part of pacifier, 
approving the release of these two terrorists, but defending 
at the same time Fabre d’Eglantine. But Robespierre and 
the Committees were inclined at this time to make display 
of their support of the Terror. 

On the 17th Pluvidse (February 5th) Robespierre pre- 
sented a report on the principles of political morality which 
should guide the Convention in the internal administration 
of the Republic. 
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Virtue, according. to Robespierre as expressed in this re- 
port, was the essential principle of democracy. But this 
did not mean the establishment of another austere Spartan 
republic without riches, commerce, or the arts. Yet, as long 
as the Revolution lasted, it was necessary to associate with 
the administration “‘a prompt and inflexible justice,” in other 
words, the Terror. “The government of the Revolution is 
the despotism of liberty against tyranny,” he declared. 

It is obvious that in Robespierre’s opinion the only true 
republicans were those who understood the Republic as he 
did. He complained of the “feebleness”’ with which the 
enemies of the Republic were treated. 

“The domestic enemies of the French people,” he said, 
“are divided into two factions, like two army corps. They 
march under banners of different colors and by different 
routes, but their objective is the same disorganization of 
popular government, the ruin of the Convention, and the 
triumph of tyranny. One of these factions impels us to 
weakness, the other to excess; one wishes to transform 
liberty into a bacchante, the other into a prostitute. One 
party has been called that of the moderates; there is per- 
haps more wit than justice in the term ultra-revolutionaries 
by which the other is designated. 

Both factions were already condemned in the eyes of the 
governing group, which suspected the Dantonists of schemes 
of self-enrichment, but were embarrassed and disturbed by 
the destructive instincts of the Hébertists. One party was 
associated in the minds of the leaders of the governing com- 
mittees with corruption, the other with the intrigues of 
foreign agents striving to confound and demoralize the 
Republic. Hence the Committee of Public Safety resolved 
to destroy both and impose the silence of death on an opposi- 
tion which was a constant obstruction. The Hébertists 
were at this time more formidable than the Dantonists. 
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The arrest of Fabre d’Eglantine was a warning to Des- 
moulins his friend. One day as the latter sat at table a guest 
urged him in the presence of his lovely young wife, the grace- 
ful, lively Lucile, to be more guarded in his attitude. But 
Lucile threw her arms around her husband’s neck, expostu- 
lating: “Let him go on! Let him fulfill his mission! He 
will save his country!” 

Camille, embracing his infant son, Horace, declared: 
“ Edamus et bibamus, cras enim moriemur!’’—Lucile being 
ignorant of the ominous significance of the Latin expression. 

The sixth number of the Vieux Cordelier had appeared 
on the 15th Pluvidse (February 3d). Camille now wrote the 
seventh and last number, the text of which has been pre- 
served, although the publisher dared not publish it, and will 
remain one of the great monuments of French thought. In 
it Desmoulins frankly proclaimed the truth to Robespierre 
and the governing committees. 

Robespierre was absent from the Convention and the 
Jacobins for a period of about a month, a prey to illness and 
a terrible mental struggle in contemplating the critical de- 
cisions then impending. This absence must have encouraged 
the ultra-revolutionists. For at last Hébert dared to attack 
Robespierre in the Cordeliers, Saint-Just, summoned by 
Robespierre to aid, hastened to Paris from Alsace and read 
in the Convention a report in the name of the governing 
committees on the promptest means of distinguishing be- 
tween the guilty and true patriots held in custody as suspects 
through misapprehension, of delivering the latter and pun- 
ishing the former. 

His voice and manner suggested the sternness of an im- 
placable Nemesis. Desmoulins’ plea for leniency was 
brushed aside. 

“The Republic has degenerated from the rigor attained 
through the punishment of Brissot and his accomplices,” 
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declared Saint-Just. He observed that those who make 
but half-way revolutions only succeed in digging their own 
graves. “You have the right,” he said, “to treat the parti- 
sans of tyranny as kings treat the partisans of liberty.” 
He declared that only those who had helped to free the coun- 
try could have rights of property in it and in accordance 
with his ideas the Convention adopted a decree charging 
the Committee of General Security to provide for the libera- 
tion of patriots held in custody as suspects and ordering 
that the property of all persons found to be hostile to the 
Revolution should be sequestrated for the benefit of the 
Republic and that such persons should be kept in custody 
until the return of peace and then be banished forever from 
the country. Some days later Saint-Just obtained the pas- 
sage of a decree ordering the Committee of Public Safety 
to present a report on the means of remunerating indigent 
patriots with the property of the enemies of the Revolution. 
Such measures for the spoliation of all rich aristocrats for 
the benefit of the revolutionary populace, recalling the great 
proscriptions and confiscations of ancient Rome and natur- 
ally most congenial to the instincts and methods of the ex- 
tremists, were never executed and probably few who voted 
for them really wished to have them carried out. 

On the 14th Ventdse (March 4th) the Club of the Cor- 
deliers placed a black crepe on the tablet of the text of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in their hall until the fac- 
tion of the moderates should be annihilated. Carrier, recently 
returned from Nantes, declaimed against those who wished to 
establish a system of moderation. ‘‘ These monsters,’ he cried 
in great indignation, “want to break down the scaffolds.” 

Hébert denounced those “who wished to save the accom- 
plices of Brissot,” aiming at Robespierre who had prevented 
the trial of a number of suspected deputies of the Right, and 
raised the cry of revolt. 
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Vincent, Ronsin, and other leaders of the faction of the 
Commune undertook to rouse the populace to insurrection. 
But only the section of the Cordeliers responded, marching 
to the Hotel de Ville and declaring that it was in a state of 
insurrection” until the assassins of the people were exter- 
minated.” 

The faction of the extremists staked their fortunes on this 
abortive revolt. On the evening of the same day at the 
meeting of the Jacobins Collot d’Herbois tried to extenuate 
what had occurred and to affect a reconciliation. But the 
controlling spirits of the governing group were determined 
to put an end to opposition. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the 23d Ventdése (March 
13th) Saint-Just made a report to the Convention on the 
treasonable opponents of the Republic, declaring that the 
faction of the-indulgents who wished to save criminals and 
the faction of the extremists supported by foreigners were 
really in league against liberty, their seeming opposition 
being only an artifice to deceive the public. He denounced a 
conspiracy devised at the instigation of foreign agents for 
the purpose of destroying the republican government by cor- 
ruption and of starving Paris by cornering the food supply and 
destroying through manipulation the buying power of the cur- 
rency. He declared that this faction committed atrocities 
deliberately in order to bring the Revolution into disrepute. 

“¥oreigners,” he said, “stir up opposite factions; all 
factions are therefore criminal, since they counteract the 
force of civic virtue; they are an attack on the unity and 
sovereignty of the nation.”’ It followed naturally that par- 
ticipation in a faction was of itself a crime. Robespierre, 
Saint-Just and their associates were of course not a faction, 
but were identical with the Republic itself. 

The Convention adopted the conclusions of this report, 
decreeing that whoever supported the plot of corruption and 


Camille Desmoulins writing for his journal Le Vieux Cordelier. 
From the painting by W. D. Almond. 


The Hébertists on the way to execution, March 24, 1794. 
From an engraving by Duplessis-Berteaux. 
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insurrection and whoever usurped the power of the Conven- 
tion or attacked its safety and dignity was a traitor and 
should be punished by death. The establishment of six 
popular commissions was authorized for the speedy trial of 
the enemies of the Revolution detained in custody. 

During the following evening Hébert, Momoro, Ronsin, 
Vincent, Clootz, and other foreigners, were arrested and 
on March 15th Chaumette and two deputies, Hérault de 
Séchelles and the episcopal vicar Simond, morganatic broth- 
ers-in-law, as they might be called, their mistresses being 
sisters. The Convention ordered the “épuration”’ of the 
municipal administration of Paris. 

The prosecution of the Hébertists began on the Ist Ger- 
minal (March 21st). The bill of charges against them de- 
scribed the alleged plan of insurrection, invasion, and the 
partial dismemberment or dispersal of the Convention. 
Reprehensible as were most of the accused for their violence, 
fanaticism, cruelty, or avarice, it is certain that some of 
them had had no share in any such treasonable plans as 
those described, while the very existence of the alleged con- 
spiracy with foreign powers is doubtful. Anacharsis Clootz, 
for example, seems to have been devoted to France and the 
Revolution, although misled by an irrational frenzy. 

The court hesitated before the task of pronouncing judg- 
ment on leaders who had wielded such a great and formida- 
ble influence and had so drastically impressed the popular 
imagination, but was impelled to the decisive step by the 
words of Dumas, vice-president of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, one of Robespierre’s retainers, who surpassed the 
violence of Fouquier-Tinville in his arraignment of the 
accused. The trial was closed at the end of three days in 
accordance with Hébert’s own decree and on the 4th Ger- 
minal (March 24th) seventeen condemned, Hébert, Momoro, 
Vincent, Proli, Dubuisson, Pereyra, Desfieux, Clootz, the 
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Dutch banker De Kock, and eight other alleged foreign 
agents, ultra-revolutionists, or anarchists were led to the 
scaffold. 

Along the way to the place of execution the populace 
reviled Hébert with imprecations learned from his journal 
Pére Duchesne. The crowd, which looked on in silence while 
the others were executed, threw their caps into the air and 
greeted the decapitation of Hébert with cries of Vive la 
République. 

The governing group proceeded to make its triumph com- 
plete by disbanding the revolutionary army, the weapon of 
the fallen faction, replacing Pache as Mayor of Paris by 
Fleuriot-Lescot, who had been a substitute of Fouquier- 
Tinville and was a faithful henchman of Robespierre, and 
replacing the procureur Chaumette by Payan, another fol- 
lower of Robespierre, with the title “national agent to the 
Commune.” 

Robespierre had destroyed in Clootz the dreamer whose 
utopias clashed with his religious and social theories. He 
made Hébert expiate the alliance at which his pride revolted. 

Having rid themselves of the Hébertists, the leaders of the 
governing group were confronted with the more tragic, if 
possibly less formidable, problem of dealing with the opposite 
faction, that of the “indulgents’”” or moderates. Robes- 
pierre recoiled from the sacrifice of Danton and Desmou- 
lins. Common friends had tried to reconcile Robespierre 
and Danton. The two dined on one occasion in company; 
Danton urged Robespierre to separate from Saint-Just 
and Billaud-Varenne. Companions induced them to em- 
brace but Robespierre remained reserved and uncommun- 
icative. 

When, at a meeting of the Committee of Public Safety, 
Billaud-Varenne declared that Danton must die, Robes- 
pierre exclaimed with horrified amazement: “Then you 
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wish to destroy the best patriots!” Perhaps it flashed upon 
him at that time that all the great revolutionary leaders 
were destined to perish one after another. Saint-Just and 
Billaud worked together to persuade Robespierre to sacrifice 
Danton. Collot d’Herbois, who had survived the destruc- 
tion of his friends, the Hébertists, and Barére naturally 
sided with them. 

The election of two Dantonists to positions of importance 
at this time, Tallien to the presidency of the Convention and 
Legendre to that of the Jacobins, increased the anger and 
anxiety of Robespierre and his associates. Saint-Just was 
chiefly instrumental in convincing Robespierre of the neces- 
sity of decisive action to destroy Danton and the Danton- 
ists. At first Robespierre consented to the condemnation of 
Danton but held out to save Desmoulins, whom he repre- 
sented as the dupe, rather than the accomplice, of Danton 
and Fabre. 

“Desmoulins,” he wrote, “had displayed sincerity and 
republicanism. But he let himself fall under the domination 
of Danton and Fabre, whom he regarded as two patriots and 
men of genius. The means which they used for maintaining 
their ascendancy over him are worthy of two profound 
hypocrits.”” 
| The material for the charges against Danton, largely sup- 
plied by Robespierre, based in part on Danton’s efforts to 
prevent the rupture with the Girondins, his wish at first to 
spare Louis XVI, his alleged aversion for the uprising of 
May 3lst and June 2d of the previous year, and his many 
injudicious expressions, was transformed and exaggerated in 
the venimous report prepared by Saint-Just. The absolute 
opposition of temperament and views between Saint-Just 
and Danton made the former implacable in his hatred. He 
saw in Danton and Desmoulins aspirations incompatible 
with his austerely inflexible system. They conceived of a 
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republic in which the amenities of life, the elegance and 
intellectual refinement of Old France should be associated 
with liberty. But Saint-Just, more even than Robespierre, 
wished to create by compulsion a society of Spartan aus- 
terity, frugal, simple, rigid, with equality in poverty. 

Danton was warned of the impending danger, but could 
not believe that his false friends and enemies would have the 
audacity to attack him in a life and death struggle. Some 
advised flight, but there was scarcely a place of refuge for 
him outside France. Therefore, while his enemies proceeded 
with fixed determination, Danton hesitated; perhaps remorse 
for the September massacres and the destruction of the Giron- 
dins paralyzed his will. He bore no direct responsibility for 
the latter crime, but he had done nothing to prevent it. 

On the 9th Germinal (March 29th) Marat’s sister-in-law 
went to the Convention to warn Danton. 

“The blow is all prepared,” she said, “I have it from an 
employe of the Committee. Anticipate them! Mount the 
tribune; circumstances are favorable; Tallien presides; 
attack!” 

“Then I must kill Billaud and Robespierre!” expostulated 
Danton. 

“They want your head, take theirs!” was the reply. 

“But if they had me arrested, would I not be acquitted by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and brought back in triumph, 
like your brother?” inquired Danton. 

“Don’t count on that,” said she, “the Tribunal is now 
no more than the slave of the Committees. Mount the tri- 
bune! Save yourself and at the same time your friends and 
the Republic!” 

Danton promised to follow her advice but upon entering 
the hall saw Robespierre chatting amicably with Desmoulins 
and his apprehensions were dispelled. He let his oppor- 
tunity pass. 
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Later, when Westermann proposed resistance, Danton 
replied that he would rather be guillotined than to guillotine. 

On the night of the 9th-10th Germinal of the Year II 
(March 29-30, 1794,) the governing Committees were con- 
voked for the fatal session. But first Carnot submitted a 
plan for completing the previous decrees for the organiza- 
tion of the provisional government, abolishing the executive 
council, that is, the six ministers, who were to be replaced by 
twelve committees. This measure would sweep away, 
among others, the ministry of war, which had devoured im- 
mense sums since 1792, and which, although then completely 
subordinate to the orders of the Committee of Public Safety, 
impeded the efforts of Carnot and impaired the efficiency 
of the military administration. Henceforth all that con- 
cerned the organization and movements of the land forces 
was concentrated in the hands of Carnot, all that had to do 
with the manufacture and supply of arms and munitions 
was controlled by Prieur, and all that regarded the provision 
of food and other supplies was under the management of 
Lindet, while Jeanbon-Saint-Andre directed the navy. This 
was a most important measure. Robespierre and Saint-Just 
readily supported it in the expectation that the administra- 
tive members of the Committee would in turn uphold their 
political policy. One of the new commissions had super- 
vision of the interior administrations, the police, and the 
courts. Of course Robespierre was assured the dominating 
position in this field. 

The night was well advanced when Saint-Just rose and 
with solemn dignity read a document of terrible grandeur. 

“The Revolution is in the people and not in the renown 
‘of certain individuals,” he said. ‘‘This true idea is the source 
of justice and equality in a free state. 

“All the reputations which have collapsed were usurped 
reputations. Little does it matter that time has brought the 
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vanity of divers individuals to the scaffold and extermina- 
tion, provided liberty survives. Men will learn to become 
modest, they will strive for the substantial glory and solid 
good which reside in obscure probity. The French people 
itself will never lose its reputation.” 

It naturally followed that all the heads of factions rising 
above this ideal level of ‘obscure probity” should be cut off. 

“There is something terrible in the sacred love of coun- 
try,” he continued, “it is so exclusive that it sacrifices all 
to the public interest, without pity, fear, or regard for 
humanity. Republics are not founded with cautious con- 
sideration, but with fierce, inflexible rigor for those who have 
been guilty of treason.” 

Danton, Desmoulins and their accomplices were the most 
recent traitors. 

“Expect no peace in the state,” declared Saint-Just, “until 
the last partisan of Orléans, until the faction of the ‘indul- 
gents, which protects the aristocracy, until those who have 
had a hand in treason without being discovered are dead!” 

He concluded with the demand for the accusation of 
Camille Desmoulins, Herault de Séchelles, Danton, Philip- 
peaux, and Lacroix, as accomplices of Orléans and guilty of 
conspiracy for the restoration of the monarchy. 

For the sake of unity in the decisions of the Committee, 
Carnot and Prieur yielded reluctantly to the wishes of the 
majority, who adhered to the conclusion of the report. Lin- 
det alone of the members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
refused assent. 

“T am here to nourish citizens, not to kill patriots,’ he 
declared. The Alsatian Ruhl of the Committee of Public 
Security also refused to sign the report. The eighteen other 
members of the two committees signed. 

Lindet warned Danton during the course of the same 
night, but the latter was determined not to seek a precarious 
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safety in flight. Desmoulins, Philippeaux, Lacroix, and 
Danton were arrested early the next morning. 

News of this proceeding fell like a thunderbolt in the Con- 
vention. Legendre demanded that the arrested deputies be 
given a hearing before the assembly. 

“Let not the hatred and passion of individuals tear from 
Liberty the men who have served her the best!” he expostu- 
lated. ‘Danton saved France in 92!’ 

Several cried: “They are making us assassinate one 
another!”’ 

But Robespierre addressed the Convention, saying: 

“The essential question is whether certain men are to pre- 
vail over the country! What is this change which seems to 
appear in the principles of the members of this assembly, of 
those especially who sit on the side which prides itself on 
having been the refuge of the most intrepid defenders of 
liberty? It is a question to-day whether the interest of cer- 
tain ambitious hypocrits should prevail over the interest of 
the French people. Legendre spoke of Danton because he 
believes that a privilege is attached to this name; but we 
want no privilege, we want noidol! °. . . The discussion 
which has just now been started is a wicked attack on 
liberty and equality; for to consider whether more favor is 
to be shown one citizen than another is to destroy equality!” 

Robespierre proceeded to emphasize the degree of courage 
that it had required on his own part to sacrifice Danton, 
declaring that the latter’s friends had tried to persuade him 
that this step would eventually involve him in mortal peril. 
But dangers had no terror for Robespierre, since his life was 
already dedicated to the country. 

Legendre’s motion was not accepted. Saint-Just read his 
terrible report indicting Danton and his friends and the 
decree for their accusation was passed in the Convention 
without debate. 
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Danton and his friends when arrested were taken to the 
Luxembourg then converted into a prison where Hérault de 
Séchelles and Fabre d’Eglantine were already confined. 
Here Camille Desmoulins, torn from the embraces of his 
adored Lucile and his little son, gazed out on the gardens 
which had been the scene of his tender romance and his 
dream of glory in the radiant dawn of liberty and must have 
reflected sadly on the grandeur and decadence of his repub- 
lican career. He wrote heartrending letters to his wife. At 
first he could not believe that Robespierre would sacrifice 
him, but after the first examination in the prison his hopes 
vanished. 

“T behold the fate which awaits me,” he wrote Lucile. 
“My last moments shall not dishonor you. I shall carry 
with me the esteem and regrets of all true republicans, of all 
men!—I had dreamed of a republic that all the world would 
have adored!—In spite of my execution I believe that there 
isa God! My blood will wash away my faults and God will 
recompense the good that is in me, my virtues, my love of 
liberty! I shall see you again some day! =e 

Danton and his companions were transferred to the Con- 
ciergerie on the 13th Germinal (April 2, 1794,) as the prelude 
to their trial. Said Desmoulins, as they entered this final 
place of custody, to other prisoners who gathered around: 

“T go to the scaffold for having shown compassion for the 
unfortunate, my only regret in dying is that I could not help 
them.” 

Danton exclaimed: 

“Tt was on a day like this that I established the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. I crave pardon of God and men. It 
was not intended to become the curse of humanity but to 
prevent the repetition of the September massacres. Ah! 
One may better be a poor fisherman than the governor of 
men!” 


Jules-Francois Pare notifying the Convention of the arrest of Danton. 


From the painting by J.-L. Lanenville. 
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On the same morning Danton, Desmoulins and their 
companions, all members of the Convention, were brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

Their replies to the first questions of the court were char- 
acteristic of the grandiloquent tone of the period. When the 
president asked the names, age, and residence of the pris- 
oners, Danton replied: 

“My name is Danton, the Revolutionary, representative 
of the people. [am thirty-four years of age. My residence? 
Soon the void, then the Pantheon of History.” 

Camille said: “My age is thirty-three years, the same as 
that of the Sans-culotte Jesus, a critical age for patriots!”’ 

Westermann was arrested and joined with the accused 
from fear that he would stir up insurrection in their behalf. 
“T demand an opportunity to show myself to the people!” 
he exclaimed; “I have received seven wounds in front and 
only one in the rear; the act of accusation against me!” 
Fabre, Delaunay, and Chabot were tried at the same time 
for the forgery of a decree relative to the Compagnie des 
Indes. 

Hermann and Fouquier-Tinville in consternation at the 
prospect of trying Danton had been compelled to proceed by 
the menaces of the leaders of the governing committees. 
The jurors were reduced to seven individuals in whom the 
enemies of Danton and Desmoulins believed they could 
place confidence. 

It was soon evident that the trial was only intended as a 
formality to satisfy the public and that the accused had been 
condemned in advance. Fabre demanded the presentation 
before the court of the documents proving the forgery of the 
decree relative to the Compagnie des Indes, but Hermann 
refused although he knew, as well as the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety who had prepared the case, that 
the principal document that could be adduced as evidence in 
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the case would have absolved Fabre while proving the culpa- 
bility of the two others against whom the charge was brought. 
In the face of this monstrous injustice Fabre refused to plead. 

The apprehensions of the presiding judge and prosecutor 
at the formidable task of trying Danton were justified. 
Stirred by indignation, this powerful orator recovered all his 
force. He defied his enemies to appear and support their 
calumnies. Crowds assembled about the Palais de Justice 
and his thunderous voice was heard as far as the quays on 
the opposite side of the river. The public was deeply moved. 
Danton and his associates demanded the presence of wit- 
nesses, particularly sixteen members of the Convention. 
Fouquier-Tinville refused this at first, then promised to sub- 
mit the demand to the decision of the Convention. The 
defense was repeatedly interrupted by the applause of the 
public as Danton outlined his political career and the agita- 
tion became intense. The president suspended proceedings 
and in the evening Fouquier-Tinville went in despair to the 
Committee of Public Safety and declared that there was no 
legal pretext for refusing to permit the summoning of the 
witnesses demanded by the accused. Saint-Just and Billaud 
replied with fresh threats. 

The trial of Hérault accused of having betrayed the secrets 
of the Committee of Public Safety to foreign powers was 
begun on the next morning, the 15th Germinal (April 4th). 
Extracts were read from diplomatic correspondence seized 
on an enemy vessel, in which Hérault was mentioned as 
sending news abroad. But the original documents were not 
at hand. They are preserved in the National Archives and 
do not mention Hérault and the matter itself appears to be 
trivial. To Hérault, when a member of the Committee, be- 
longed the merit of having been instrumental in inducing 
Switzerland to remain neutral instead of intervening on the 
side of the enemies of France. 
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From Hérault the prosecution passed to Desmoulins, who 
defended his Vieux Cordelier and recalled the record of his 
prolonged services to the Revolution from the day when he 
gave the signal for the great uprising in Paris. 

“T opened the Revolution and my death will close it,” he 
declared. 

Lacroix was involved in the accusation of the Dantonists 
because he had with Danton protested against the brutality 
of the bands which beset the Convention on May 31st and 
June 2d of the year before. The only crime of Philippeaux 
was in telling the truth prematurely about the Hébertists, 
Ronsin and the minister of war. 

On the next day Danton and the others repeated with 
great insistence their demand for the presence of witnesses 
from the Convention. Fouquier-Tinville wrote to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety: 

“Citizen representatives, a frightful tempest has been roar- 
ing since the opening of the session; the accused demand with 
fury the hearing of the deputies as witnesses for the defense. 
They appeal in this matter to the people! . . . Trace defi- 
nitely our line of conduct, since the order of judicial pro- 
cedure offers no justification for refusal without a decree!” 

Upon arrival of this communication, Saint-Just hurried to 
the Convention and declared that a revolt of the accused had 
compelled a suspension of the hearing until the Convention 
had taken the necessary steps. He expressed himself with 
the greatest violence and indignation against this revolt, 
representing it as a defiance of law and an insult to the nation 
but he was entirely silent as to the motive. 

“At this very moment,” said he, “they are conspiring in 
the prisons in their behalf; in this moment the aristocracy is 
in movement; the nation is in danger. The wife of Des- 
moulins distributes money in order to start a movement to 
assassinate patriots and the Revolutionary Tribunal.” 
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There appears to have been just this basis for Saint-Just’s 
astonishing assertion, namely, that the suspects in custody, 
learning of the popular agitation aroused by the Dantonists’ 
trial, were on the alert and Lucile had corresponded with 
friends of her husband confined in the Luxembourg who 
dreamed of a popular movement. 

On Saint-Just’s proposal, the Convention immediately 
voted: ‘Debate on the trial of any person arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy who resists or insults national justice 
shall be closed immediately.” 

The prosecutor read in the Revolutionary Tribunal this 
decree of the Convention and a report of the police on the 
alleged prison conspiracy. When the unhappy Camille 
heard the name of his wife, he cried in despair: “The 
scoundrels, not content with assassinating me, wish to 
assassinate my wife!”’ 

Danton broke forth with great vehemence against the 
perfidious means employed to deceive the Convention. 
He challenged the judges, the jurors, and the people 
to declare whether it was true that the accused had com- 
pelled the court to suspend the session. The court made 
no reply. 

Danton saw two members of the Committee of General 
Security, Amar and Voulland, lurking behind Fouquier- 
Tinville and the judges and cried, pointing at them with his 
fist: ‘See those cowardly assassins. They will follow us 
even unto death!” 

The sitting closed in great tumult. 

When proceedings were resumed the next morning, 16th 
Germinal (April 5th), and the accused renewed their demand 
for witnesses the presiding judge announced that, in con- 
formity with the decree authorizing the termination of the 
debates in three days, the jurors declared themselves already 
sufficiently informed on the case. 
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“How!” cried Danton, “The debates are closed! They 
haven’t yet begun! No documentary evidence has been pro- 
duced nor have any witnesses been heard! I knew that our 
death had been decided! I shall no longer contest my life 
with the infamous cut-throats who assassinate me. I would 
only wish that my life might have been more useful to my 
country, which I loved so much! People, do not forget 
Danton!” 

Desmoulins threw the manuscript of the defense which he 
had had no opportunity to read at the head of the judges. 
Some one picked it up and preserved it and it was afterwards 
published. Contrary to legal procedure judgment was pro- 
nounced in the absence of the accused. Danton and his 
associates, fifteen in all, were vaguely declared guilty of con- 
spiracy. On the afternoon of the same day they were taken 
to the Place de la Revolution for execution. 

In contrast to his companions, Camille Desmoulins yielded 
to anguish and fury on the way to execution, appealing 
vainly to the populace to save him. “People, they deceive 
you!” he cried, “they are killing your friends!” The 
people along the route looked on in gloomy silence and 
no attempt was made to interfere. When the carts 
passed the house of Robespierre where doors and shutters 
were closed, Danton shouted: “Robespierre I draw you 
atten mek 

Hérault was first to mount the fatal scaffold. Camille 
followed him cherishing to the last a lock of Lucile’s hair. 
Regarding the instrument of death, he exclaimed, “Fit 
recompense for the first apostle of liberty!”’ Danton mount- 
ing the steps with defiant resolution said to the executioner: 
“Come, you will show my head to the people; it is well 
worth the trouble!”’ 

To avoid the appearance of gross inconsistency, the lead- 
ers of the Committees who had persisted in accomplishing 
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the destruction of Danton, Desmoulins, and their compan- 
ions had to take action for the punishment of the pretended 
prison conspiracy which they had so vehemently denounced 
and used as an argument for hastening the consummation of 
the trial. Accordingly a fresh group of victims was brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, including the widows of 
Hébert and Desmoulins. 

Madame Duplessis, mother of Lucile Desmoulins, ap- 
pealed in vain to Robespierre, who had been one of the wit- 
nesses on the occasion of her daughter’s marriage and of 
course an intimate friend of the young couple. Robespierre 
was not willing to compromise his position to prevent what 
probably caused him horror and so the lovely widow of 
twenty-three followed her husband to the place of execution 
along with Madame Hébert, Chaumette and Bishop Gobel, 
alleged accomplices of the Hébertist plot, the episcopal vicar 
and deputy Simond, Generals Beysser and Dillon, and oth- 
ers, seventeen in all. 

Danton’s career and his pathetic fate have probably 
aroused more general interest than those of any other of the 
leading revolutionary characters. In his exuberant tempera- 
ment, outbursts of overpowering energy, his glowing, un- 
premeditated eloquence, his lofty principles and generous 
impulses contrasted with glaring faults and inconsistencies, 
and his seeming indifference to cruelty, he is perhaps more 
truly representative of the spirit of the revolutionary age in 
France than any other of the leaders of the time. Danton 
was not only representative of the national temper of the 
time, but he thoroughly understood his fellow-countrymen. 
It was through his appreciation of their ardent responsive- 
ness to the call of the sublime, their martial temperament, 
and capacity for.common effort, that Danton contributed 
much to saving France in the critical period of the invasion 
of the national territory in 1792. 
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He was undoubtedly a sincere and convinced revolution- 
ary and a dispassionate research has gone far in clearing his 
memory from the taint of alleged venality with which it was 
stained. But in the difficulties and fierce struggles of those 
turbulent years Danton had recourse to means that were in 
open defiance of the claims of justice and humanity and 
these very faults hindered his success and were in part the 
cause of his undoing. ‘Thus his acceptance of the September 
massacres, by creating a barrier between himself and the 
Girondins, led eventually to his supporting the violation of 
the Convention through the insurrection of June 2, 1793. 
But his many and serious shortcomings are in some measure 
expiated by the nature of his death, a martyrdom for the 
cause of sanity and benevolence in the midst of the fury of 
the Reign of Terror. 


CHAPTER Yi 


ROBESPIERRE’S EXALTATION AND DOWNFALL 


Causes of discord in the government. Plan of concentrating all revolu- 
tionary trials in Paris; exceptions in the case of Vaucluse and northern 
towns. Distinguished victims of the Terror. Robespierre’s efforts to 
strengthen his position outside the governing committees. His religious 
ideas and the celebration of the festival of the Supreme Being, 20th Prairial 
(June 8, 1794). The decree of the 22d Prairial expediting the procedure 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal and suppressing parliamentary immunity of 
the members of the Convention. Increasing discord in the government. 
Fate of prominent outlawed Girondins in the South. Aggravation of the 
Terror. Last efforts to reconcile the factions in the government. Robes- 
pierre’s impatience with the imperfections of revolutionary society. 
Barére’s report of the 7th Thermidor (July 25th). Formation of determined 
group of deputies against Robespierre. His great address of the 8th Ther- 
midor before the Convention and his first rebuff in the Convention. 
Saint-Just’s report on the 9th Thermidor in the Convention, resulting in 
fierce altercations. Robespierre’s vain attempts to be heard. Decree of 
arrest against him and his principal associates. Attempted insurrection of 
the Robespierrists and the leaders of the Commune. Robespierre and 
associates at the Hotel de Ville and their arrest on the night of the 
9th-10th Thermidor. Their execution on the 10th. Reflections on 
Robespierre’s character and the causes and significance of his downfall. 


The two governing committees took advantage of the 
suppression of the opposing factions of the Hébertists and 
Dantonists to remove or wipe out every element that seemed 
likely to offer resistance to their authority. Pache, Mayor 
of Paris, was deposed, imprisoned, and replaced (May 10th) 
by Lescot-Fleuriot, a seemingly docile agent of the govern- 
ment. The Revolutionary Army of Paris had already been 
disbanded. The Cordeliers subjected their membership to 
such a-thorough “épuration” that they lost all impulse to 
oppose the administration. Political clubs had been or- 


ganized in the different quarters of Paris to circumvent the 
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decree of the previous September which abolished the 
permanence of the sessions of the sections. There were 
about twenty of these clubs which undertook to form a 
federation for common aims but now disappeared. 

With the destruction of the Hébertists and Dantonists, 
Robespierre reached the culminating period of his influence. 
The opinion of the masses, incapable of abstract reflection, 
tending always to represent a group by a single member, 
supposed that the powers of the Committee of Public Safety 
were concentrated in an individual, Robespierre. By the 
conspicuous character of the things that he had done or had 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing about, the definiteness 
of his stand, the austerity of his deportment, and the influ- 
ence of his words and manner over the Jacobins and the 
Convention, Robespierre had succeeded in establishing a sort 
of moral dictatorship. But this very prestige, which was 
his only basis of superiority over his colleagues of the Com- 
mittee, tended to arouse their jealousy and suspicion. 

One after another the rival groups had been overthrown 
and Robespierre and his associates had mounted over their 
bodies. Having reached the final stage, Robespierre might 
have been tempted to arrest the Terror, but this he was un- 
able todo. Saint-Just was ever at hand to admonish him of 
his goal of austere virtue which still seemed remote. The 
Terror itself, by making life uncertain and precarious, 
created a frenzied desire for immediate gratification, hence 
prodigality and excessive craving for means of pleasure, and 
thus impelled to corruption those who were in position to 
exploit illicit opportunities. The public positions every- 
where invaded by unscrupulous Jacobins lured to corrupt 
practices and the sale of national property and the exigencies 
of the food situation offered a vast field for financial manipu- 
lation and wild speculation. In their struggle against 
this moral depravity Robespierre and Saint-Just not only 
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intensified the Terror but sought to strengthen the founda- 
tions of morality by associating religious ideas with the state. 
The trio, Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon, whose ideas 
harmonized on these matters, came to feel that their unques- 
tioned supremacy in matters of domestic policy was essential 
for the salvation of society. For the ultra-terrorists, Billaud- 
Varenne and Collot d’Herbois were opposed to the religious 
ideas of Robespierre, and the administrative geniuses, espe- 
cially Carnot, were not only indifferent to them but opposed 
to the utopia of a Spartan republic. Cambon, director of 
finances, the only powerful individual outside the Commit- 
tee, was looked upon with disfavor by the triumvirate, 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon. Unable to float loans 
or to increase the public revenue by taxation, Cambon’s only 
recourse was to increase the circulation of assignats, thereby 
depreciating their value. This produced fresh economic 
crises for which the triumvirate held Cambon responsible. 
The seeds of fatal discords were thus already present in the 
government. 

For the sake of appearances the Committee of Public 
Safety felt it necessary to adopt severe measures against the 
members of the aristocracy. Saint-Just proposed that the 
former nobles should be condemned to forced labor, as in 
repairing roads, the old forms of feudal servitude being thus 
revived and turned against them. Although Saint-Just was 
unable to persuade the Committee to sponsor such severe 
measures, he reported the bill as composed by his associates 
in an address of grandly solemn eloquence on the 27th 
Germinal (April 16th). 

“In these latter times,” he declared, ‘“‘the slackness of the 
courts has increased in the Republic to such a degree that 
attacks against liberty have gone unpunished. You have 
been severe as the situation required and judiciously. What 
would have become of a republic indulgent towards its 
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furious enemies? We have opposed the sword with the 
sword and liberty has been founded; it has sprung from the 
heart of the tempests. This origin it has in common with 
the world, sprung from chaos, and with that of man, who 
cries at birth.” 

He spoke with severity of the Roman kings who had con- 
spired against the Republic. He expressed himself with 
great severity in regard to the agents of public authority 
whom it was necessary to hold to strict account for their 
conduct. Terror and a strong democratic organization were 
the safeguards of liberty. 

“Already Liberty breathes,” he said, “the guilty are de- 
nounced on all sides; let popular justice and vengeance press 
hard upon them and let the Republic chastise them!” 

The decree provided that those arrested for conspiracy 
should be brought from all parts of the Republic to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, suppressing all revolu- 
tionary tribunals and committees in the departments. All 
former nobles and subjects of powers with which France was 
at war were forbidden to stay in Paris or the fortified or 
maritime towns. But the Committee of Public Safety was 
authorized to make exceptions in the case of those whom it 
believed capable of serving the Republic. It was further 
decreed that the Convention should assign to a committee 
the task of framing a concise, comprehensive code of legisla- 
tion to date as well as a manual of civil instruction cal- 
culated to preserve and fortify the spirit of liberty amongst 
the citizens. 

The rule transferring all cases of treason or conspiracy 
against the revolution to Paris would, if strictly applied, 
have diminished the action of the Terror. But it soon under- 
went partial modification. Thus Maignet, a deputy on 
mission in the Bouches-du-RhGne and Vaucluse, protested to 
Couthon that it was impossible to execute the decree in these 
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two departments which were always disturbed by counter- 
revolutionary movements. There were about 8,000 suspects 
under arrest and it would have required an inordinate force 
to escort them to Paris. In spite of the recent decree, the 
Committee of Public Safety therefore established a special 
committee at Orange of five judges trying without a jury, 
the 21st Floréal (May 10th). 

Robespierre drew up the instructions for this committee, 
informing them that they were appointed “to judge the 
enemies of the Revolution; that the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion were those who by any means whatever tried to oppose 
its movement, that the punishment for this crime was death, 
and that the rule of procedure was the conscience of the 
judge enlightened by love of justice and of the country.” 

The lack of all restraining regulation and guarantees in the 
procedure of this committee left little hope for accused inno- 
cence even with sincere judges, since these were almost inevi- 
tably fanatics dominated by the doctrine of the public 
safety at any price. 

A terrible repression followed the institution of this com- 
mittee. 

At Bédoin, a village of Vaucluse, center of counter- 
revolutionary agitation, some aristocrats in the night cut 
down the tree of Liberty and tore down and trampled in the 
mire the notices of the Convention. The inhabitants of the 
town were ordered to denounce the guilty and when they 
refused the military commander in this district wrote to 
Maignet advising that Bédoin must be destroyed as a strik- 
ing warning. Accordingly Maignet ordered the evacuation 
of Bédoin by its inhabitants and its destruction by fire. 
Sixty-three of the inhabitants of this village were con- 
demned to death and 331 others from the rest of the two 
departments were condemned by the special committee at 
Orange. 
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An extraordinary tribunal was also established in the 
North of France to repress conspiracies formed or en- 
couraged through intrigues of the nearby hostile armies and 
Cambrai and Arras became the scene of a terrible series of 
executions in which many innocent persons perished. 

On the first Floréal (April 20th) twenty-one magistrates 
of the old judicial organization, Parliamentarians, were exe- 
cuted in Paris because protests were found signed by them 
against the decrees of the Constituent Assembly abolishing 
the parliaments. 

Two days later a varied group of eminent personages was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal; men and 
women of the nobility; three prominent members of the 
Constituent Assembly, d’Epremesnil, Thouret, and Le Cha- 
pellier; and a former minister, Malesherbes, the heroic de- 
fender of Louis XVI, with his family. They were con- 
demned as authors and accomplices of plots existing 
since 1789 against the liberty, safety, and sovereignty of 
the people. 

Thouret and Le Chapellier had served the Revolution 
zealously during the first phase and had been two of the 
principal authors of the great reforms promulgated by the 
Constituent Assembly. Thouret had just written in prison 
a book for the instruction of his son in which he taught the 
love for the Revolution in the name of which his life was 
about to be sacrificed. 

Robespierre did nothing to save Le Chapellier and 
Thouret, his former colleagues of the Constituent Assembly, 
although both might have been disposed to rally to his side 
with other members of the Right against his enemies among 
the ultra-revolutionaries. Malesherbes had defended the 
principles of justice and liberty under the despotism of 
Louis XV. He had been a friend of Rousseau and Diderot 


and their protector against persecution. The execution of 
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such a patriot at the age of seventy-two was an infamy and 
desecration. 

About two weeks later a still more illustrious individual 
was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. The in- 
dictment of twenty-eight former farmers general had been 
voted for abuses in the exploitation of the taxes alleged to 
have been committed before the Revolution. Among them 
was Lavoisier, an eminent scientist, who had created the 
science of chemical analysis and was therefore the father of 
modern chemistry. He had entered the Company of the 
Farmers General with a view to securing means for his great 
experiments and wrest secrets from Nature. Sentenced to 
death, then the only penalty that the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal recognized, along with his former colleagues, he asked 
for a delay in the execution that he might complete and 
leave to the world the results of certain important experi- 
ments, but either Fouquier-Tinville or Dumas is said to 
have declared: ‘We have no need of savants.” 

So the Revolutionary Tribunal ruthlessly sent to the 
scaffold the foremost scientist of the time when science was 
doing much to furnish France and the Revolution with the 
means of defense and salvation. Marat, jealous of the glory 
of all others, had assailed Lavoisier and contributed to bring 
about his fate. Lavoisier was executed on the 18th Floréal 
(May 7th). On the next day Madame Elisabeth, sister of 
Louis XVI, went to the scaffold. She was worthy of respect 
for her private virtues and had not played a prominent or 
baneful political rdle. Her crime consisted in some corre- 
spondence with her brothers abroad. It was said that 
Robespierre wished to spare her and that Collot d’Herbois 
insisted on her condemnation. 

A brief allusion has already been made to the fate of the 
Girondins who escaped arrest at first and were outlawed, 
many of whom perished in the period which we have now 
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reached. During months passed in an obscure hiding place 
in Paris with denunciation and death hanging over him, 
Condorcet, impelled by the noble, generous spirit of his wife, 
composed the ripe reflections of his lofty nature in his Tableau 
des Progrées de ! Esprit Humain, a comprehensive sketch of 
universal history treated from the point of view of the doc- 
trine of human perfectibility. At the time of the trials of the 
Hébertists and the Dantonists he was finishing this, his testa- 
ment to humanity, fitting monument to his memory. 

Fearing that a possible denunciation might involve with 
himself the person affording him an asylum, he eluded ob- 
servation, fled from the house, and wandered for two days in 
the woods. On the second evening hunger compelled him to 
enter a tavern at Clamart, where he was arrested as a suspect 
and taken to the chief place of the district Bourg-la-Reine, 
then called Bourg-Egalité. On the next morning he was 
found dead in the place of custody, having drunk poison 
concealed in a ring. 

Relations between members of the Committee of Public 
Safety soon showed signs of tension after the death of 
Danton. Discord was ever ready to break out between 
Robespierre and Carnot who protested to Robespierre 
against the despotism which the latter affected. Saint-Just 
did not pardon Carnot for having opposed Danton’s death, 
nor did Carnot pardon Saint-Just for having induced him to 
sign the fatal report on Danton. Their mutual recrimina- 
tions increased in bitterness. Finally, Saint-Just threatened 
Carnot with the guillotin. But Carnot replied: 

“I fear neither you nor your friends; you are ridiculous 
dictators.” 

Robespierre strove to increase the strength of his sup- 
porters. He had one of his retainers, Hermann, former 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, made commis- 
sioner of administrations and general police, having had 
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created a special bureau of police to diminish the power of 
the Committee of General Security. But in this way Robes- 
pierre antagonized the majority of the Committee of Gen- 
eral Security, who were thus drawn towards Billaud-Varenne 
and Collot d’Herbois, his opponents in the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Shortly after Danton’s death Couthon announced in the 
Convention the plan for a festival in honor of the Supreme 
Being. On the 18th Floréal (May 7th) Robespierre exposed 
his religious program before the Convention in a grand 
address containing many lofty ideas but defiled by personal 
abuse of Danton and Condorcet. In accordance with his 
proposals, the Convention enacted the decree: 

“The French people recognizes the existence of a Supreme 
Being and the immortality of the soul. 

“It recognizes that the cult worthy of the Supreme Being 
is the practice of the duties of man. 

“There will be celebrated on the coming 2d Prairial a 
festival in honor of the Supreme Being.” 

Robespierre intended that this festival should be followed 
by a regular series of solemnities and thus inaugurate a 
national deist cult. 

A deputation from the Jacobins congratulated the Con- 
vention on the step that it had taken and Carnot, then presi- 
dent, in reply cited the celebrated maxim: 

“A little philosophy leads to atheism; much philosophy 
leads to belief in the existence of the Divinity,” and de- 
clared that denying the Supreme Being was denying the 
existence of Nature, whose laws were the expression of the 
Supreme Wisdom. 

This decree of the 18th Floréal made a very great but 
varied impression throughout France and Europe. Many 
applauded the great ideas expressed by Robespierre. Abroad 
it was interpreted by some as a sign of the coming return of 
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France to ideas of order. But others looked upon it with ap- 
prehension as forecast of a return to ecclesiastical oppression. 

The festival of the Supreme Being was celebrated, not on 
the 2d, but the 20th Prairial (June 8th). David, usual 
director of arrangements for the great spectacles of the 
Revolution, composed the plan. The guillotine was veiled 
for the day. Paris was resplendent in sunshine and flowers. 
The crowd saw the heads of the government pray and took 
hope that this was the beginning of a new and better era. 
The Convention were seated on a vast stand which had been 
erected in the Gardens of the Tuileries rising to the balcony 
of the Clock Pavilion of the palace. Robespierre presiding 
over the festival addressed the assembled crowd in lofty but 
vague language. He set fire to a group of allegorical figures 
in the fountain basin representing atheism, selfishness, and 
other monsters. The consumption of these figures was to 
reveal the statue of wisdom. But wisdom appeared black- 
ened by the flames, which Robespierre’s enemies interpreted 
asasinisteromen. The Convention marched to the Champ- 
de-Mars, the deputies clad in blue with the tricolor sashes 
and plumes of representatives on mission and carrying flow- 
ers in their hands. Robespierre at their head carried an 
enormous bouquet of flowers, fruits, and ears of grain. His 
face, usually so sombre, was illuminated by a ray of satis- 
faction. 

Portraits of Robespierre of this time show the brow of a 
deep thinker, but the thin lips pressed together give the face 
a tense, sinister expression. One feels in observing his like- 
ness the perpetual effort, the extreme mental and nervous 
exertion. 

On an artificial elevation in the center of the Champ-de- 
Mars, surrounded by the Convention, a choir of 2,500 voices 
sang a hymn to the Supreme Being composed by Chénier. 
Young women threw flowers from all sides and young men 
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drew swords and swore to defend their country. It was an 
imposing spectacle. 

But the uniquely conspicuous position of Robespierre in 
this ceremony in the eyes of the people provoked discontent 
among the deputies of the Montagne to whom it seemed to 
symbolize his dictatorship. Many already repented bitterly 
their acquiescence in the death of Danton and sought a cer- 
tain solace in thoughts of vengeance. Others reflected sadly 
on their former comrades of the Gironde. Still others cher- 
ished hatred for the destruction of the Hébertists. 

The festival was followed by an intensification of the Ter- 
ror. On the 22d Prairial (June 10th) Couthon in the name 
of the Committee of Public Safety submitted to the Conven- 
tion a bill prepared by Robespierre to facilitate and insure 
the application of the decrees concentrating in Paris the 
exercise of revolutionary justice of the Republic. This bill 
not only enlarged the definition of enemies of the Republic 
but simplified procedure to the extreme so as to accelerate 
the trials. The procedure of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was reformed in accordance with the principles proclaimed 
by Robespierre in his instructions to the judicial committee 
at Orange. The surviving restraints and safeguards were 
suppressed. No more witnesses were heard if there was 
other proof. There were henceforth no defenders. As the 
right to bring any one before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was reserved equally to the Convention, the two governing 
Committees, the representatives on mission, and the public 
accuser, it followed implicitly that the Convention could be 
deprived of the last guarantee of parliamentary immunity, 
the exclusive right, which it had theretofore possessed, of 
passing decrees of accusation against its own members. 
Henceforth the governing Committees and the public prose- 
cutor would have it in their power to bring deputies before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal like other citizens. 
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This proposal provoked much excitement and several 
deputies remonstrated and called for an adjournment but 
the bill was passed. 

On the next day opposition broke out in the Committee of 
Public Safety. | 

“You wish to guillotine the National Convention. You 
are a counter-revolutionary!”’ said Billaud to Robespierre. 
At the same time, in the absence of Robespierre and Cou- 
thon, the Convention passed a decree reaffirming its exclu-. 
sive right to decree the accusation of its members. 

But at the next sitting of the Convention Robespierre and 
Couthon had no difficulty in obtaining the repeal of this 
resolution. The authority of the Committee of Public 
Safety was still dependent on the Convention and had just 
been renewed for a month by vote of the assembly two days 
before. The existence of the Committee could be made 
dependent, therefore, on its use or abuse of the formidable 
power of indicting members of the Convention. 

Robespierre, feeling that the groups of the ultra-revolu- 
tionaries and the administrators or directors of public ser- 
vices in the Committee of Public Safety were drawing to- 
gether against him, avoided for some time the meetings and 
his absence, soon becoming known to the public, revealed 
the discord in the government. He had, on the other hand, 
fortified his position outside the Committee. The new presi- 
dent of the Revolutionary Tribunal together with the judges 
and jurors were his adherents. The new police bureau looked 
to Robespierre for direction. He had reconstituted for his 
own advantage the communal administration of Paris and 
the staff of the National Guard. He still held the dominat- 
ing position at the Jacobins, although Collot d’Herbois and 
Fouché were attempting to dispute his mastery. 

Robespierre withdrew for the time from active participa- 
tion in the proceedings of the Committee of Public Safety in 
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order to evade his share of unpopularity for the harshness of 
the government, but his adversaries in turn strove to attri- 
bute to him the responsibility for their oppressive measures 
and the decree of the 22d Prairial, which was essentially his 
work, offered a ready opportunity to excite the spirit of 
suspicion and antagonism. 

After the ephemeral animation of the festival of the 
Supreme Being, Paris lapsed into a state of depression. The 
daily spectacle of executions was becoming unbearable. In 
consequence of insistent protests of the Saint-Honoré quar- 
ter against the daily procession of the condemned, the 
guillotine was removed to the former Place du Trone at the 
extremity of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, which soon pro- 
voked complaint even from that hotbed of revolutionary 
agitation. 

Since the changes introduced by the decree of the 22d 
Prairial the Revolutionary Tribunal consisted of a president, 
Dumas, four vice-presidents, the public prosecutor Fouquier- 
Tinville and his four substitutes, twelve judges, and fifty 
jurors. Three sections of three judges and nine jurors each 
worked simultaneously. Dumas presiding with two loaded 
pistols before him reproached or insulted the accused with 
cynical brutality. The jurors were no longer exclusively 
revolutionary fanatics. There were sceptical or dissipated 
young men who had secured appointment among them in 
order to avoid going to war. Executions were multiplied 
but the prisons and other places of detention in Paris were 
overflowing. More than 7,000 suspects were held in custody 
in Paris and the number constantly increased although the 
Revolutionary Tribunal worked with feverish energy. 

On the 26th Prairial (June 14th) a second group of the 
former judiciary, thirty members of the abolished Parlia- 
ments of Paris and Toulouse, were sent to execution in the 
former Place du Tréne in Paris. 
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The adversaries of Robespierre were alert to turn the 
action of the Revolutionary Tribunal to account in arousing 
public opinion against him. On the night of the 3d—4th 
Prairial (May 22d-23d) a former office boy Ladmiral, after 
having planned, to kill Robespierre, tried to assassinate 
Collot d’Herbois. On the evening of the next day a young 
woman of twenty, Cécile Renault, called at Robespierre’s 
abode when he was out. Her excited manner aroused the 
suspicion of the Duplay family with whom Robespierre 
boarded; she was arrested and two small knives were found 
on her person. She would not admit any intention of killing 
Robespierre but insisted that she merely wanted to see “how 
a tyrant is made.” But she was known to be a fanatic royal- 
ist who yearned for the victory of the allies and the over- 
throw of the Republic. There was no proof that she aspired 
to the heroic distinction of a Charlotte Corday. But the 
Ladmiral and Cécile Renault incidents served as basis for a 
sensational report of Barére, who claimed that these two 
individuals were agents of the British government and in- 
duced the Convention to pass an inhuman decree forbidding 
the taking of any British prisoners. The affair was repre- 
sented as evidence of a great conspiracy abroad. The de- 
voted partisans of Robespierre displayed a sincere fury in 
repressive measures. But his enemies, including particu- 
larly the majority of the Committee of General Security, 
took advantage of the situation to attempt a wily maneuver 
for compromising Robespierre. Many royalists of the most 
distinguished families of the old nobility had been accused of 
complicity in the alleged conspiracy. With a view to involv- 
ing Robespierre in a perplexing or perilous situation, the 
hostile leaders of the Committee of General Security added 
to the number of the accused certain members of the family 
Sainte-Amaranthe, once of high social position, a mother and 
daughter who, at the time, maintained a much frequented 
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gaming establishment in an apartment of the Palais-Royal. 
It happened that Robespierre’s younger brother had been 
an intimate of this elegant and suspected house. The ad- 
versaries of the elder Robespierre were confident that he 
would protect these women and thus expose his conduct to 
most unfavorable comment. But Robespierre’s proverbial 
incorruptibility was proof against their wiles. He held en- 
tirely aloof while the accused were all condemned, including 
Madame Sainte-Amaranthe and her daughter, a distin- 
guished actress who was one of their intimate friends, and a 
young woman, servant of the latter, eighteen years of age. 

In all fifty-four persons were executed at this time and, 
although the special design of Robespierre’s enemies failed, 
the sight of so many victims seemingly immolated on account 
of Robespierre contributed to the rising spirit of discontent. 

In consequence of Robespierre’s law of the 22d Prairial, all 
these unfortunates were condemned in a single sitting of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal without defenders or debate. 

The members of the Committee of General Security 
thought that they saw an opportunity of making Robes- 
pierre ridiculous as well as odious. The police discovered in 
the Latin Quarter a small mystic sect formed by an old 
woman Catherine Théot who called herself the ‘ Mother of 
God.” Vadier found in the doctrine or practices of this 
sect grounds to denounce it. He claimed that the so-called 
“Mother of God” called Robespierre her Messiah. The 
Convention ordered the “‘ Mother of God” and her adherents 
to be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, but this 
time Robespierre intervened very emphatically, ordering 
Fouquier-Tinville not to proceed with the case and the latter 
obeyed. 

The Committee of Public Safety had issued an order on 
the 25th Floréal (May 14th) authorizing the military com- 
mission of Bordeaux to resume its function of trying and 
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punishing conspirators. Consequently the Terror was re- 
vived at Bordeaux under direction of Jullien of Paris, a 
deputy on mission and young revolutionary fanatic, equally 
hostile to Hébertists and Girondins. Executions multiplied 
and Jullien strove to discover a trace of the chiefs of the 
Girondins who, fleeing from Normandy the previous sum- 
mer, had sought refuge in the neighborhood. 

Guadet, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salle, and Pétion had been in 
hiding eight months at Saint-Emilion, when, on the 30th 
Prairial (June 27th), Guadet and Salle were discovered in a 
loft at the home of Guadet’s father. They were arrested and 
taken to Bordeaux. 

Salle wrote a letter in words of touching simplicity to his 
wife, in which he said: 

“T believe that I have devoted myself for the people; if I 
am recompensed with death, I have at least the conscious- 
ness of my good intentions. I carry with me to the tomb 
my self-esteem and perhaps some day public esteem will be 
rendered me.” 

The two were executed together at Bordeaux. 

“Citizens,” cried Guadet mounting the scaffold, “behold 
the last of your faithful representatives!” 

Buzot, Pétion, and Barbaroux, informed of the arrest of 
their comrades, left Saint-Emilion the following night. 

Pétion wrote to his wife: “TI have little concern for what 
men will think of me; I have defended my country; I have 
wished it well; my conscience does not reproach me. 

I am in a most cruel situation! I resign myself to Provi- 
dence, but without expecting that it will deliver me!” 

The three wandered all night. In the morning they heard 
the sound of drums and saw soldiers nearby. The latter, 
attracted by the report of a pistol, found Barbaroux lying 
covered with blood. He had attempted to escape execution 
by taking his own life, but had only fractured his jaw. He 
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was taken to Bordeaux and decapitated. Two days later 
the bodies of Buzot and Pétion were found in a field of grain 
half-devoured by wolves. 

At the time when these last of the outlawed leaders of the 
Girondins were perishing in the South, the horror of the Terror 
was increasing in Paris. Spies and informers were ever in- 
venting new plots and conspiracies to prove their own im- 
portance. Thus an attempt of some ordinary criminals to 
escape from the prison of Bicétre was transformed into a 
political conspiracy. Osselin, the Dantonist deputy, who 
had been condemned to imprisonment in circumstances 
already described, was accused of complicity in this alleged 
conspiracy and, wishing to forestall the guillotine, drove a 
nail into his chest. But he was dragged dying before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and from there to the scaffold. 

Hermann, commissioner of administrations and of gen- 
eral police, wrote in a report to the Committee of Public 
Safety: 

“It might be necessary to clear the prisons at once!” 
The order of the Committee of Public Safety authorizing 
Hermann to investigate plots in the prisons was the only 
political act signed by Robespierre during the period of his 
abstention from the Committee. On account of a pretended 
conspiracy in the Luxembourg 159 prisoners were accused 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal and only ten were ac- 
quitted. The rest, many of them members of the former 
nobility, officers, journalists, and bankers, were executed 
in three groups, 19th-22d Messidor (July 7th-11th). 

Then followed a group of forty-five victims from the 
Carmes, many of them prominent members of the nobility, 
including General Beauharnais, husband of Josephine 
Tascher de La Pagerie and father of Eugene and Hortense 
Beauharnais, who had commanded the Army of the Rhine. 
This group perished on the lst Thermidor (July 20th). 
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The sanguinary activity of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
had increased with horrible rapidity since the decree of 22d 
Prairial. On January 1, 1794, there were 4,821 revolutionary 
prisoners in Paris. Condemnations during the first five 
months of the year had been 71, 73, 127, 257, and 358 re- 
spectively, and 122 had been sentenced during the first ten 
days of June down to the reformation of the organization 
and procedure of the Revolutionary Tribunal by the famous 
decree of the 22d Prairial. Altogether, then, 1,008 were con- 
demned from January Ist until June 10th inclusive. But 
during the brief period of six weeks from the 23d Prairial 
(June 11th) until 9th Thermidor (July 27th) the number of 
victims rose to 1,376. There were 7,502 political prisoners 
in Paris in the middle of July. 

But the situation was becoming generally intolerable and 
the fateful crisis was approaching. If the members of the 
two governing Committees had remained united, they 
might have maintained their domination indefinitely. But 
it was humanly impossible to maintain accord between these 
natures, so diverse, so ardent, so temperamentally incom- 
patible and now exalted by fanaticism and passionate exer- 
tion. Indications of an approaching rupture have already 
been noted. The Committee of Public Security was par- 
ticularly incensed at the establishment of the police bureau, 
which restricted its prerogative, and by the passage of the 
decree of the 22d Prairial without its concurrence. At the 
same time the Committee of Public Safety was gradually 
dividing into two hostile groups, the one inspired by jealousy 
or fear of Robespierre, the other aiming at a virtual dic- 
tatorship for Robespierre as the necessary condition for 
unity and the suppression of ultra-terrorism and cor- 
ruption. 

The two Committees made a last effort to patch up their 
internal differences on the evening of the 5th Thermidor 
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(July 22d), when the majority in a frank but seemingly 
conciliatory attitude exposed their griefs against Robes- 
pierre. The latter and Saint-Just replied with indignant 
complaints, especially bitter against Carnot, and it became 
evident that no permanent reconciliation was possible. 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, and Couthon were convinced of 
the necessity of a dictatorship, which it was death or political 
annihilation for the others to accept. But the opposition 
was divided between the group of frenzied revolutionary 
extremists and another composed of the more moderate 
partisans of administrative efficiency and order. 

Robespierre and his associates were driven to fury by 
the persistent spectacle of corruption. On the evening of 
the 6th Thermidor (July 24th) Couthon delivered a fierce 
arraignment of “the deputies with hands full of the riches 
of the Republic, reeking with innocent blood” and on the 
next day a deputation appeared before the Convention to 
denounce the indulgents and “the commissioner of the 
movements of the armies (Carnot).” 

On the same day the poet André Chénier fell a victim of 
the Terror. Unlike his brother, Marie-Joseph, an ardent 
republican, André had remained attached to the Feuillant 
and constitutional party and his passionate pamphlets and 
fiery poems against the tyranny of the Montagnards cost 
him his life. 

As, at the time of Hébertism and Dantonism, Robespierre 
wished to relieve the Republic of the extremists who com- 
promised its existence and the corrupt who exploited it. 
To his dogmatic view atheism was only a manifestation of 
the outrageous stubbornness of the extremists and opposition 
to the law of the 22d Prairial was proof of complicity in cor- 
ruption. The deputies returning from missions in the de- 
partments where revolutionary passion or cupidity had 
impelled them to abuse of their powers felt the menace of 
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Robespierre’s withering resentment and fear was added to 
discontent in increasing the strength of the opposition. 

On the 7th Thermidor (July 25th) Barére read a report 
in the name of the two governing Committees before the 
Convention, in which, after announcing the recent victories, 
he concluded with optimistic expressions, rendering homage 
to the “imperturbable principles” of Robespierre, and leav- 
ing the impression that the majority of the Committee 
wished no rupture but might treat with Robespierre or even 
yield to him. This possibility implying the condemnation of 
several deputies conscious of having provoked Robespierre’s 
enmity, inspired them with the boldness of despair. One of 
them, Lecointre of Versailles, prepared an address to the 
Convention demanding the accusation of Robespierre. A 
number of deputies bound themselves by oath to despatch 
the alleged tyrant in the Convention, in case the proposal 
for his accusation failed. Among these were Fréron, Tallien, 
and Barras. 

Fréron had been the friend of Camille and Lucile Desmou- 
lins. Tallien was impelled by a lover’s passion. He had 
humbled himself to appease Robespierre and Couthon and 
purchase safety. But he received a note from his mistress, 
Thérése Cabarrus, who was about to appear before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, reproaching him for his cowardice. “I 
go to-morrow to the Revolutionary Tribunal,” said she, “TI 
shal! die in despair at having belonged to a coward like 
you!” ‘Tallien procured a dagger and resolved to take 
Robespierre’s life or his own. 

In response to Barére’s report of the 7th Thermidor (July 
25th) Robespierre delivered before the Convention on the 
next day, the 8th Thermidor, the famous address regarded 
as his death testament or appeal to posterity, embodying 
long study and deliberation, distinguished by a certain 
melancholy grandeur of style. 
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He began with a long personal defense against the impu- 
tation of exercising or scheming to acquire tyrannous power, 
in which he declared that the Republic had been constantly 
threatened by conspirators who, concealing their real hos- 
tility under the mask of revolutionary zeal, attacked it 
furtively by corrupting its principles and picking off its 
most devoted leaders. 

“They did not openly assail our principles, but corrupted 
them,” he said, “they uttered no blasphemies against the 
Revolution, but tried to bring it into dishonor under pre- 
text of serving it; they declaimed against tyrants and con- 
spired to establish a tyranny; they praised the Republic 
and maligned republicans. Friends of liberty try to over- 
throw the power of tyrants by the force of truth; tyrants try 
to destroy the defenders of liberty by slander; they apply 
the name of tyranny even to the ascendancy of the principles 
of truth.” 

Robespierre declared that, in order to make his alleged 
tyranny appear the more odious, the enemies of the Revo- 
lution aggravated oppression, multiplied unjust arrests, 
and, by their baneful manipulation of the finances, threat- 
ened all modest fortunes with ruin and drove the multitude 
to despair. They made use according to circumstances of 
the affair of the seventy-three deputies of the Gironde kept 
in custody because he had prevented their prosecution, now 
representing him as their persecutor, again citing his for- 
bearance as evidence of his intention of destroying the Mon- 
tagne with their support. 

Robespierre’s enemies wished “‘to destroy the Revolu- 
tionary government in order to sacrifice the country to the 
villains who rend it and they proceeded towards this goal 
by two different routes, on the one hand by openly slander- 
ing the revolutionary institutions, on the other by trying 
to make them odious by their excesses. They torment 
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inoffensive, peaceful men; daily they throw patriots into 
dungeons and favor the aristocracy with all their power; 
this is what they call indulgence and humanity!” 

But for six weeks the violence of calumny and powerless- 
ness to do good and check evil had compelled Robespierre 
to abandon his’functions as member of the Committee of 
Public Safety. His pretended dictatorship had ceased, 
therefore, six weeks before. Were the subversive factions 
more modest or was the nation happier? he asked. 

At the time the control of the armies, the public finances, 
and the administration of the interior of the country was 
concentrated in the hands of the group of his enemies, who 
were not content with having removed in him an inconveni- 
ent guardian and witness. His very existence was a source 
of uneasiness to them and they proposed to deprive him, 
with his life, of power to defend the liberty of the people. 

Robespierre did not seek to avoid death. All had to meet 
death, but how different was the death of the defenders of 
liberty from that of the oppressors! 

“Frenchmen,” he cried, “let not your enemies dare de- 
press your souls and dampen your virtues by their dis- 
tressing doctrine! No, Chaumette, death is not an eternal 
sleep. Citizens, erase from your tombs this maxim engraved 
on them by sacrilegious hands (placed over the gates of the 
Parisian cemeteries by the Hébertist communal authorities), 
which covers nature with funereal crape, discouraging op- 
pressed innocence and insulting death. Engrave this in- 
stead: ‘Death is the commencement of immortality!’” 

The revolutionary government should be purified, re- 
deemed, brought back to its first principles. According to 
Robespierre, it had saved the country but must in turn be 
saved itself from the many dangers that threatened it. It 
was wrong to assume that it must be destroyed because the 
enemies of public welfare had paralyzed or corrupted it. 
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Nor did Robespierre impute these evil designs to the ma- 
jority of the members who were in reality victims of the 
intrigues of conspirators in league with the foreign enemies. 
He asserted that the department of public finances was 
conducted in the interests of the counter-revolution, so as 
to destroy public credit, favor speculation, and despoil the 
people of the national estates. The finances were managed 
by Brissotins, Feuillants, aristocrats, and notorious rogues, 
like Cambon (his name appearing here in Robespierre’s 
manuscript and read with it publicly at the Jacobins was not 
actually uttered by him when the address was delivered 
before the Convention), Mallarmé, Ramel, companions or 
successors of Chabot, Fabre, and Jullien (of Toulouse). 
“We must say then,” declared Robespierre in recapitula- 
tion, “that there is a conspiracy against public liberty; that 
it owes its force to a criminal coalition spreading intrigue 
in the heart of the Convention; that this coalition has its 
accomplices in the Committee of General Security and in the 
offices of this Committee, which it dominates; that the 
enemies of the Republic have created an opposition between 
this Committee and the Committee of Public Safety, thus 
constituting two governments; that members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety are associated in this plot; that the 
coalition thus formed tries to destroy patriots and ruin the 
country. What is the remedy for this mischief? To punish 
the traitors, renew the office staff of the Committee of 
General Security, expurgate this Committee itself and re- 
duce it to subordination to the Committee of Public Safety; 
expurgate the Committee of Public Safety itself; establish 
the unity of the government under the supreme authority 
of the National Convention as center and judge and thus 
crush all factions under the weight of the national authority 
and erect on their ruins the power of justice and liberty; these 
are the principles. If one cannot demand their application 
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without incurring the infamy of ambition, I shall conclude 
that principles are prescribed and that tyranny reigns among 
us, but not that I should keep silent; for how can they refute 
a man who is right and is ready to die for his country?” 

Robespierre had committed a fatal blunder, increasing the 
number of his determined adversaries by the indefinite man- 
ner in which he accused his colleagues of the committees or 
members of the Convention, so that a large number who 
had not been named felt themselves involved and in peril. 
The speech seemed to foreshadow an enormous trial before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

One of Robespierre’s adversaries, Lecointre of Versailles, 
for some unknown reason proposed that the address should 
be printed and Couthon demanded that copies be despatched 
to all the communes of France. These proposals were 
adopted by the Convention and Robespierre seemed for a 
moment to have scored a success, when Cambon sprang to 
the tribune to defend his reputation: 

**A stranger to all factions,” he said, “I have successively 
denounced them when they attached the public fortune. It 
is time to tell the whole truth. One man alone paralyses the 
will of the Convention; this man is Robespierre!” 

Robespierre recoiled before this bold retort. He had just 
treated the administrators of finance as scoundrels; now he 
declared that he condemned Cambon’s financial ideas with- 
out impugning his intentions. But a single bold example of 
defiance was enough to turn the tide against Robespierre on 
all sides. 

Billaud-Varennes cried: “I demand that the Convention 
examine Robespierre’s discourse before sending it to the 
communes. I would rather let my corpse serve as throne 
for ambition than to become by my silence an accomplice of 
its crimes. I demand that the discourse be referred to the 
two Committees.” 
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“What,” cried Robespierre, ‘‘you propose to refer my dis- 
course to the examination of those whom I accuse!”’ 

“Name those whom you accuse!” somebody cried. 

“T advocated the printing of the address,” said Barére, 
“because in a free country everything ought to be published. 
We shall reply to the speech by the victories of our armies,” 
and as evidence of the government’s patriotic devotion 
against Robespierre’s charges he proceeded to read des- 
patches from the army announcing the capture of Nieuport, 
Brussels, Mechlin, and Antwerp. 

While maintaining that Robespierre’s discourse should be 
printed, the Convention revoked the decree for its despatch 
to the communes and the meeting closed with his first 
rebuff. 

Robespierre reread the speech before the Jacobins in the 
evening and aroused frantic enthusiasm. 

“It is my mortal testament,” he declared, “I leave you my 
memory; you will defend it! I shall drink the hemlock.” 

“T shall drink it with you,” cried the painter David, 
who had painted Socrates drinking the cup of poison in 
Athens. 

Dumas, president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, de- 
clared that the government had become counter-revolution- 
ary and cried, turning towards Billaud-Varennes and Collot 
d’Herbois, who had just entered the hall: “You will share 
the fate of Hébert and Danton!” 

These two members of the Committee of Public Safety 
tried to speak but their voices were drowned in the flood of 
abuse poured out upon them. 

“The conspirators must perish,” cried Couthon and the 
majority of the club rose shouting: “The conspirators to the 
guillotine!” 

Billaud and Collot withdrew followed by a small group of 
members who shared their views. 


Downfall of the Robespierristes. Robespierre at the Hotel de Ville, although under arrest 
by a decree of the Convention, was unable on the night of the gth Thermidor (July 27, 1794,) 
to decide on a course of action and was urged by his followers to sign an insurrectional 


proclamation. From the painting by J.-J. Weerts. 


The last of the Montagnards. Some days after the death of the leading Terrorists, Duroy, 
Duquesnoy, Soubrany, Bourbotte, and other members of the Mountain party, seeing that their 
end had come, endeavored to commit suicide in an effort to escape the guillotine. From the 
painting by Louis Coquelet. 
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The eve of the final encounter was passed by all parties 
in an anguish of expectancy and suspense. The Commune, 
under the vigorous impulse of Payan, national commis- 
sioner, was preparing for another violent intervention in 
the government to support Robespierre. It authorized 
Hanriot, commander of the National Guard of Paris, to 
convoke the battalions of the sections at seven the next 
morning, the 9th Thermidor (July 27). The two most 
energetic leaders of the faction, Payan and Coffinhal, the 
latter vice-president of the Revolutionary Tribunal, offered 
Robespierre an insurrection in his favor, but he declined, 
still hoping to recover his influence over the Conven- 
tion by his eloquence and thus triumph without violent 
means. 

The two governing Committees remained in session until 
after midnight but without making any definite decisions. 
There was a violent altercation between Saint-Just and 
Collot d’Herbois in the Committee of Public Safety, whither 
the latter hastened after his repulse at the Jacobins. Upon 
entering the hall of the Committee, he approached Saint- 
Just, who was busily engaged in writing, grasped him by the 
arm and cried: 

**You are preparing the bill of accusation against us!” 

“You are not mistaken,” replied Saint-Just coldly, “I am 
writing your bill of accusation,” and he added, turning to 
Carnot, “You are not forgotten either!” 

Then Saint-Just reproached the members of the Commit- 
tee present for preparing a demand for the accusation of 
Robespierre. When they denied this, Saint-Just, modifying 
the sense of his reply to Collot, said that the report which he 
was preparing formulated complaints, but did not propose 
accusations against individuals. He promised to read his 
report to the Committee before presenting it in the Con- 
vention. 
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While this discussion was in progress, Cambon, Fréron, 
and Lecointre had come to urge the arrest of the Mayor of 
Paris, Fleuriot-Lescot, the agent Payan, and Commander 
Hanriot. 

The Committee of Public Safety hesitated to strike, just 
as Robespierre hesitated to resort to open insurrection in 
defiance of the organs of government. But meanwhile 
Robespierre’s adversaries among the deputies of the Mon- 
tagne were winning adherents among some of the most in- 
fluential deputies of the Right, such as Boissy-d’Anglas and 
Durand de Maillane, promising to arrest the Terror in 
exchange for their support. 

At noon on the 9th Thermidor (July 27th), the members 
of the Committee of Public Safety learned to their surprise 
and indignation that the meeting of the Convention had 
begun and that Saint-Just was reading his report. Their 
appearance in the Convention was greeted with applause by 
the public galleries usually favorable to Robespierre. 

Saint-Just undertook very adroitly to outline a political 
program that might allay apprehension and rally the whole 
Convention. He censured Carnot, Barére, Billaud-Varennes, 
and Collot d’Herbois by name and expressed himself with 
greater bitterness against the last two, but did not propose a 
decree of accusation. He said that he wished them to 
justify their conduct. He demanded that every order of the 
Committee of Public Safety should bear at least six signa- 
tures and advocated the formation of institutions by which 
the government, without losing any of its revolutionary 
force, would be restrained from the tendency to become 
despotic, to favor ambition, or oppress or usurp the national 
representation. 

If Saint-Just had been able to speak to the end, it is 
possible that he might have averted the crisis at this time. 
But Tallien and Billaud-Varennes interrupted him from the 
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first. Barére tried to restrain the latter, but at last, exas- 
perated by his hostile reception at the Jacobins the night 
before, Billaud broke forth in a furious tirade. 

“The assembly is threatened with butchery from two sides! 
It wiil perish if it is weak,” he shouted. 

“No, no!” was the response from all parts of the hall and 
the deputies rose and waved their hats, the public in the 
galleries joining in the demonstration crying, “Long live the 
Convention! Long live the Committee!” 

“We will all die,”’ shouted Billaud, “to save liberty; there 
is not a single representative here who would be willing to 
exist under a tyrant!” 

“No, no!” came back the answer, “Let tyrants perish!” 

Robespierre rushed to the platform but was greeted with 
cries of “Down with the tyrant!” in the midst of an inde- 
scribable tumult. 

Tallien, brandishing his dagger, denounced the barbarity 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal and described the scene at the 
Jacobins the night before, where he had trembled for the fate 
of the country. He obtained a decree declaring the Conven- 
tion in permanent session and ordering the arrest of Hanriot, 
commander of the National Guard of Paris, with his staff. 

Robespierre again flung himself upon the tribune. Strug- 
gling to be heard he looked about vainly for signs of en- 
couragement or support. But everywhere he met the hostile 
gaze of groups aroused by the spirit of vengeance for fallen 
comrades. 

Turning towards the deputies of the Right, he cried: “It 
is to you, pure men as you are, that I speak and not to 
brigands,” but they only replied with decisive cries. 

Almost breathless, Robespierre turned to Thuriot, the 
Dantonist, who was then in the chair: 

“For the last time, president of assassins, I demand the 
floor.” 
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The commotion continued. Repulsed on all sides, Robes- 
pierre’s voice died away. He stood bewildered like a tracked 
beast at bay. 

“Danton’s blood strangles him,” cried Garnier of the Aube. 

“Ah,” retorted Robespierre in a final outburst of indignant 
rage, “you wish to avenge Danton; why didn’t you defend 
him?” 

A comparatively obscure Montagnard deputy, Louchet, 
dared to utter the decisive word: “It is beyond question,” 
he said, “‘that Robespierre has domineered over us; for this 
reason alone I demand a decree of accusation!” The 
assembly hesitated for a moment before the fateful step; 
then applause, at first scattered and hesitant, filled the hall. 

“T am as guilty as my brother!” declared the younger 
Robespierre, “I demand a decree of accusation against my- 
self also.” 

The older brother besought the president of the assembly 
to prevent this act of self-sacrifice. 

Some one cried: ‘President, shall one man be master of 
the Convention?” 

“He has already been it too long,” said another. 

“How hard it is to put down a tyrant!” cried Fréron. 

Lebas, husband of Elisabeth Duplay, sister of Eléonore, 
Robespierre’s betrothed, rushed to the tribune, in spite of 
the efforts of friends to restrain him, crying: 

“T refuse to share in the infamy of this decree; I demand 
that they arrest me also!” 

The Convention decreed the arrest of the two Robes- 
pierres, Lebas, Couthon, and Saint-Just, as well as Dumas, 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal and Hanriot and his 
staff. At first the sergeants-at-arms hesitated to execute the 
decree of arrest, but finally the deputies named in it pre- 
sented themselves at the bar of the house and were led 
away and the Convention adjourned about 5.30 p.m. 
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The veteran executioner Sanson, rendered cautious by 
events, anticipating the likelihood of a sudden change of 
sentiment towards the Terror, asked Fouquier-Tinville 
whether he should not postpone the executions appointed for 
the day, but the latter replied that nothing must interrupt 
the course of justice. Consequently, Sanson started with 
his forty-five victims towards the place of execution at the 
extremity of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. But there was no 
military escort, since Hanriot, expecting an insurrection in 
behalf of the Robespierrists, kept the full force of gendarmes 
concentrated and this doubtless encouraged Sanson in the 
secret hope that the populace would relieve him of responsi- 
bility by forcibly releasing the condemned prisoners. 

The carts had in fact been stopped in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine when Hanriot, intent on arousing the more 
turbulent popular quarters, happened to arrive on the scene 
with his armed force and dispersed the crowd that was im- 
peding the procession to the Place du TrGéne, so that the 
forty-five unfortunates had to suffer the fate of their pre- 
decessors. 

In spite of Robespierre’s defeat in the Convention and the 
decree of arrest and accusation against him and his followers, 
the Robespierrist faction still controlled important means of 
action, which, if they had been ably directed, might have 
prevailed against the strength of their adversaries. The 
National Guard of Paris, commanded by Hanriot, a Robes- 
pierrist, had lost importance since the institution of the 
levée en masse, but Hanriot was also commander of the 17th 
division of the army stationed near the capital and thus con- 
trolled the military forces of the vicinity. 

At the moment when the Convention was adjourning 
about 5.30 p.m. on the 9th Thermidor (July 27th), after 
having decreed the arrest and accusation of Robespierre and 
his chief associates among the deputies, the Commune of 
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Paris was assuming a defiant attitude. The national agent 
Payan drew up a violent address to the people against “the 
scoundrels who oppress the Convention and persecute 
Robespierre and his friends,” which was signed by the 
Mayor Fleuriot-Lescot. The leaders of the Commune ex- 
pected to execute another coup d’état like that of June 2, 
1793, to release the Convention from their adversaries by 
reducing it to the domination of their own faction. 

The tocsin was sounded at the Hotel de Ville. The author- 
ities of Paris and of the sections were convoked. Of 144 
members of the Council General of the Commune, ninety- 
one appear to have responded to the summons. The Jaco- 
bins were notified that the Council General of the Commune 
was in insurrection against “the new conspirators.” The 
club replied that it would conquer or die but would not sub- 
mit to the yoke of the conspirators and that it was in 
permanent session. 

If in this situation Hanriot had shown any real genius for 
command, the cause of the Convention might very likely 
have been lost. But the commander of the National Guard 
lost his head completely in the excitement and rushed about 
wildly at the head of his gendarmes, calling the people to 
arms without effect. After having traversed in vain the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, he led his force towards the Tui- 
leries. A small detachment guarding the Convention barred 
the way. A sergeant-at-arms announced to the gendarmes 
the decree of arrest and accusation against Hanriot and as 
the latter’s force showed signs of wavering Hanriot led it off 
to the Rue Saint-Honoré. Two deputies, following it there, 
ordered the gendarmes to arrest their commander and they 
obeyed. Hanriot and his aides-de-camp were conducted to 
the Committee of Public Security. 

Meanwhile, the Council General of the Commune, having 
declared itself in insurrection, proceeded to take the usual 
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steps of closing the barriers, calling under arms the con- 
tingents of the sections, drawing up a list of deputies to be 
incarcerated, and nominating an executive committee of 
nine members: Learning of the arrest of Hanriot, it sent 
Coffinhal, vice-president of the Revolutionary ‘Raainel 
with a farce of gunners of the Parisian militia who had 
already assembled “to deliver the detained patriots.” 

Coffinhal, a vigorous man of action, went straight to the 
Committee of General Security and released Hanriot. 
Robespierre and his associates who had been arrested in the 
Convention had already been sent off to different prisons. 
But the force of gendarmes at the Tuileries returned to their 
allegiance to Hanriot, who might have overawed and sub- 
jugated the Convention, which had resumed its session and 
was only protected by a very small military detachment, but 
instead of acting with vigor and determination, as Coffinhal 
advised, Hanriot hastened off to the Hotel de Ville for in- 
structions. 

The jailors of the different prisons, conforming with the 
orders of the Commune, refused to admit the arrested depu- 
ties. But Robespierre recoiled before the idea of openly vio- 
lating the decree of the Convention; he had declared the 
evening before that his first duty and inclination were an un- 
limited respect for the Convention. Perhaps he hoped to re- 
turn like Marat in triumph to the Convention after acquittal 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal. Escorted from the Luxem- 
bourg to the Mairie, he insisted on remaining in detention 
there, for the sake of appearances, during critical hours of the 
evening of the 9th Thermidor, leaving his partisans without 
a real leader. This resulted in an irreparable loss of time. 

Relieved of immediate danger upon Hanriot’s departure 
from the Tuileries, the Convention took courage to assume 
the offensive and adopted a proposal submitted by Barére 
and Voulland in the name of the two Committees appointing 
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Barras to command of the armed forces of Paris and out- 
lawing the deputies who evaded the decree of arrest, as 
well as the mayor and rebellious officials of Paris. The sec- 
tions had been divided, some declaring for the Commune, 
others for the Convention, and others wavering between the 
two. The mass of the people remained comparatively in- 
different to the contest and there was no general movement 
in the great popular faubourgs of Saint-Antoine and Saint- 
Marceau. But the vigorous attitude of the Convention 
and the decree of outlawry finally rallied the majority of the 
sections about it. 

After ten o’clock Robespierre was prevailed upon to leave 
his nominal place of detention at the Mairie and repair to 
the Hotel de Ville, where his brother, Saint-Just, and Lebas 
were already, and whither Couthon came about midnight. 
But their customary determination and audacity seem to 
have failed Robespierre and Saint-Just at this supreme 
moment. No vigorous steps were taken; no orders were 
issued to the armed forces assembled in the Place de Gréve 
in front of the building and these became uneasy and dispir- 
ited and a torrential downpour of rain about midnight 
hastened their dispersal. 

Meanwhile, about ten o’clock, twelve deputies displaying 
their insignia left the hall of the Convention, accompanied 
by ushers and gendarmes carrying torches, to proclaim pub- 
licly the decree of outlawry against the arrested deputies! 
By one a.M. a sufficient force had collected about the 
Tuileries to insure the defense of the Convention in case of 
attack and soon after this two columns of loyal troops, one 
under Barras and Fréron, the other under Bourdon, set out 
in the direction of the Hotel de Ville by the Rue Saint- 
Honoré and the quays respectively. 

The force under Bourdon, a former friend of Chaumette, 
consisted of National Guardsmen of Gravilliers and Arcis, 
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largely ultra-revolutionists and communists, who had not 
forgiven the death of Chaumette or that of the priest Jacques 
Roux. They reached the square in front of the Hétel de 
Ville when the Communist forces were in a completely dis- 
organized state. 

A young gendarme by the name of Méda, who had been 
one of the first to turn against Hanriot on the afternoon of 
the day before and therefore expected death, if Robespierre 
and his faction triumphed, profiting by the general state of 
confusion, penetrated the Hotel de Ville about two A.M. 
with a number of his companions, grenadiers of the National 
Guard, and after passing through several apartments sud- 
denly entered the chamber where Robespierre and his chief 
partisans were wrestling with their plans. Urged to action 
by his followers Robespierre had just taken a pen to sign an 
insurrectional proclamation addressed to the sections drawn 
up by Payan. He had traced the first three letters of his 
name when his hand was suddenly arrested. The document 
is preserved stained by his blood. Did his conscience check 
him and did he recoil from usurpation at the supreme mo- 
ment? Did the startling intrusion of the gendarme and 
guardsmen distract him? There was a pistol-shot followed 
by others. Robespierre fell back with a fractured jaw and 
blood gushing from the wound. It has been suggested that 
he attempted to commit suicide, but the gendarme Méda 
boasted that he intended to kill the tyrant and fired the 
decisive shot and he was rewarded for it. 

Panic or despair overwhelmed the other inmates of the 
chamber. The younger Robespierre threw himself from the 
window and was picked up by the troops terribly mangled 
but still breathing. Coffinhal, exasperated with Hanriot, 
is said to have thrown him from the window. Couthon in 
attempting to escape fell on the stairs and was severely in- 
jured. Lebas was killed or committed suicide. Saint-Just, 
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Dumas, Payan, Lescot-Fleuriot, and some others allowed 
themselves to be arrested without resistance. The wounded 
and other prisoners were taken to the hall of the Convention. 

Robespierre’s wound was not dressed until five A. M. but 
his fortitude never failed as he lay in the hall of the Con- 
vention, enduring physical agony and the taunts of his 
former colleagues of the assembly. The Convention ad- 
journed at six but resumed its session at nine. 

At 1.30 p. M. of this same day, the 10th Thermidor (July 
28th), the prisoners appeared before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. Inasmuch as they had already been outlawed, it was 
only necessary to verify officially their identity and this 
formality was conducted by the same Fouquier-Tinville who 
had prosecuted so many famous individuals, notably the 
Girondins, Marie Antoinette, Danton, and Camille Des- 
moulins. 

In conformity with a certain historical consistency the 
scaffold was replaced in the Place de la Revolution (present 
Place de la Concorde) so that Robespierre, Saint-Just, and 
their companions were sent for execution where they had 
themselves sent so many illustrious victims to the guillotine. 

About 5 P.M. on the same day the condemned, Robes- 
pierre, Saint-Just, Couthon, Dumas, Payan, Fleuriot- 
Lescot, Robespierre the younger, Hanriot, and others, 
twenty-two in all, left the Palais de Justice in carts for the 
place ofexecution. The younger Robespierreand Hanriot lay 
bound ina dying condition. It was a day of relief and joyous 
expansion for the people of Paris. An immense throng filled 
the streets, the windows, and the roofs as the procession 
passed. The crowd stopped the cart containing Robespierre 
before the house of the family Duplay in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, where he had made his home since 1791, and 
danced about the cart in insulting glee. The elder daughter 
of this family betrothed to Rcbespierre wore mourning for 
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him all her life. Saint-Just mounted the scaffold with the 
same unbending pride which had characterized his appear- 
ance on the rostrum. Robespierre followed him with the 
same assurance. But when the executioner’s assistant bru- 
tally tore the bandage from his broken jaw, as a prelude to 
execution the pain wrung from him a terrible cry of anguish 
that filled the square. The executions were completed 
about 7 P.M. 

On the next day, the 11th Thermidor (July 29th), seventy 
members of the Council General of the Commune of Paris 
were guillotined, although many must have been innocent of 
any disloyal intention. It is easily conceivable how sum- 
moned unexpectedly to the Hotel de Ville, without under- 
standing the motive or the designs of the leaders of the fac- 
tion and confronted suddenly with a startling situation, 
many might have been impelled or intimidated into giving a 
semblance of assent to insurrectionary measures without 
deserving condemnation for treason. 

Robespierre, a sincere democrat and revolutionary, de- 
voted to his principles, honorable and upright in his private 
conduct, became the victim of his own arrogant pride and 
inordinate vanity. Sublime assurance in the infallibility of 
his doctrines and conviction in the indispensable nature his 
own mission as teacher and regenerator of mankind inspired 
him with implacable hostility for all that impeded the appli- 
cation of his inflexible ideas and a fanatical inclination to 
eradicate whatever he regarded as perverted or corrupt in 
society which made him accept responsibility for the per- 
petration of monstrous acts of injustice and cruelty. At the 
same time, vainly eager for applause and adept in voicing 
the extreme democratic feeling of the period, he became a 
popular hero and in some sense the symbol of popular frenzy. 

Thus he posed as the chief power in the state and acquired 
a degree of moral prestige, if not domination, which his 
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rivals denounced as a tyranny or dictatorship. Robespierre 
as the most conspicuous representative of the government’s 
political policy had to endure at the same time the enmity of 
those who denounced this policy as too lenient and the 
hatred of those who feared and loathed it as unjust and 
oppressive. 

It is possible that he would have relaxed the Terror some 
time before his downfall but for a mistaken belief in its 
popularity and that he did later move against it, although 
privately, from fear of losing his popular reputation, and by 
so doing aggravated the suspicion of his colleagues of the 
governing Committees. Howbeit, his ruin was hastened by 
the common action of the extreme terrorists who were not 
yet satiated with vengeance and of moderates in the Con- 
vention who expected to be the next victims of the Terror 
and feared and hated Robespierre as the embodiment of this 
system of government. 

The fall of Robespierre marks the culmination of the 
Terror and the beginning of its rapid decline. Military 
necessity had been its only possible justification and as soon 
as the fear of invasion was removed through the French vic- 
tories the Terror in its exaggerated form became intolerable. 
It needed only the death of Robespierre, popularly regarded 
as its author and chief supporter, to make its continuance 
impossible. 

Robespierre’s downfall has sometimes been regarded as the 
conclusion of the Revolution. Difficult as it is to assign any 
definite limit to this great movement of the Revolution, the 
9th Thermidor of the Year II (July 27, 1794,) is manifestly 
premature. For revolutionary activity continued with 
scarcely abated intensity. The armies were still animated 
with the same revolutionary fervor; the government re- 
mained professedly revolutionary, that is, provisional or non- 
constitutional, carried on by exceptional methods, by its own 


The Girondin Jean Baptiste Louvet de Couvrai with his wife ‘* Lodoiska,’’ fled to the 
provinces, after the fall of his party, where they were hunted by the agents of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, but after many thrilling adventures they escaped. After the death of Robespierre he 
was recalled to the Convention, where he took an active part in bringing to justice Carrier and 
others responsible for the drownings at Nantes. From the painting by Jules Girardet. 


The Girondins, Pétion and Buzot, who attempted to escape the Terror after the downfall of their 
party in 1793, were found dead half devoured by dogs. From the painting by E. Dupain. 
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dictatorship, unrestrained by definite laws to limit its action; 
it still maintained a precarious equilibrium between the 
threatening forces of violence and reaction; the Terror was 
still maintained as an instrument of government although in 
waning measure; and the revolutionary leaders were still 


intent on plans for the remodeling and reforming of the 
framework of society. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERIOD OF THE THERMIDORIAN REACTION 


The nature and duration of the Thermidorian Reaction. The new group- 
ing of parties. Transference of Marat’s remains to Pantheon. Tendency 
to persecution of terrorists and the defiant attitude of the Jacobins. Clos- 
ing of the Jacobin Club. Trial of Carrier and the revolutionary committee 
of Nantes. Execution of Carrier. Reinstatement of many surviving 
Girondins in the Convention. The economic reaction and the increasing 
violence of reactionary animosity. Reinstatement of the surviving out- 
lawed Girondins. Constant movement of the center of gravity in the 
Convention towards the Right. Agitation of the masses and invasion of 
the hall of the Convention on March 17, 1795. Decree of deportation 
against Billaud, Collot, Barére, and Vadier. Decree of arrest of several 
deputies on April 5th. Prosecution of the members of the former Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal by the new tribunal. Execution of Fouquier-Tinville 
and others, May 7th. Violent persecution and massacre of ultra-revolution- 
ists in the valley of the Rhéne and Provence. Aggravation of economic 
crisis. Outbreak of May 20th; assassination of Féraud. Vote of conciliatory 
decrees by the minority of Montagnards present after the departure of their 
colleagues of the Center and Right. Return of counter-revolutionary 
element with armed force. Arrival of troops of the line in Paris increasing 
the assurance of the majority of the Convention. Vain attempt to dis- 
cover and arrest Cambon. Trial and condemnation of the six deputies, 
Duquesnoy, Bourbotte, Duroy, Soubrany, Rommel, and Goujon, culmi- 
nating event of the reactionary terror. The Convention’s work of organ- 
ization of the institutions for scientific research and higher education. 
Neglect of primary education. 


The military peril in the interior and on the frontiers had 
been the chief cause of the formation of the revolutionary 
government which had been created primarily for the 
national defense. It grew in strength and finally reached the 
culmination of its arbitrary power after the military crisis 
had passed, but the repeated victories of the French Repub- 
lican armies, by rendering this exaggerated form of govern- 
ment unnecessary, resulted inevitably in its gradual decay 
and disappearance, It had been built up gradually, piece by 
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piece, without comprehensive plan, according to the hazard 
of events, military disasters, plots, or the ideas or ambitions 
of individuals. Its disappearance was similarly haphazard, 
piecemeal. As it waxed strong in consequence of national 
disasters, so it waned by reason of successive victories, be- 
cause it was an emergency creation, which was neither nec- 
essary nor permanently acceptable to the nation when the 
emergency had passed. But this decadence of the revolu- 
tionary government lasted as long as the Convention, that 
is, until the establishment of the Constitution of the Year III 
with the Directory. It was properly called the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, according to the decree of 
October 10, 1793. 

This period of the decline of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, the remaining term of life of the National Convention, 
from the 10th Thermidor of the Year II (July 28, 1794,) to 
the 5th Brumaire of the Year IV (October 27, 1795,) is known 
as the Thermidorian reaction. It was a period of partial 
reaction, that is, of a partial curtailment of revolutionary 
principles and practice. It was primarily a reaction against 
persons, against the Robespierrists and against the agents of 
Terrorist rule. It was largely hatred or mistrust of persons 
that made the government react in some measure against the 
democratic idea. The hatred and dread inspired by the 
terrorists was probably not unrelated with the curtailment of 
democracy in the Constitution of the Year III, which re- 
established the political privileges of the bourgeoisie. 

The Terror, although with diminishing intensity, re- 
mained, as has been explained, an instrument of govern- 
ment during the period of the Thermidorian reaction, 
although the Red Terror soon changed to a White Terror, 
that is, the Convention soon began to terrorize the demo- 
cratic opposition as it had before the royalist and federalist 
opposition. 
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On the morning of the 11th Thermidor (July 29th) the 
inmates of houses adjoining the prisons and places of deten- 
tion of Paris mounted to the roofs and cried to the prisoners: 
“It’s all over—Robespierre is dead!” 

Thousands who had daily expected their doom felt that 
they had been released from the tomb. Many were imme- 
diately liberated and others recovered hope. A feeling of 
buoyancy pervaded Paris which had been stifled and de- 
pressed. For the multitude identified the Terror with 
Robespierre. 

Abroad, kings and aristocrats, laboring under a natural 
delusion, rejoiced, believing that the chief force of the 
Revolution had perished with Robespierre and that the 
revolutionary government would shortly fall into anarchy. 
The ultra-revolutionists on the Committees tried in vain to 
maintain the Terror in its exaggerated form after Robes- 
pierre’s death. They soon had to tremble before the reac- 
tionary Terror. 

The union of political elements in the Convention formed 
by common hostility for Robespierre tended to separate into 
four distinct groups after his death, the first consisting of the 
ultra-revolutionary element which had taken the offensive 
against the fallen leader, men like Billaud, Collot, Vadier, 
and Amar, who had directed the Terror and expected to 
remain in power, now known as Jacobins from their intimate 
association with the club; the second made up of Montag- 
nards who had shared in the offensive against Robespierre 
from fear of becoming victims of the Terror, such as Tallien, 
Fréron, and Fouché, and were now called Thermidoriens and 
tended to move towards the Right; the third including dep- 
uties of the Montagne who had followed the movement 
against Robespierre, among them Carnot, Prieur of the Céte 
d’Or, Lindet, Merlin of Douai, now distinguished as Repub- 
licans or Independents; and the fourth comprising members 
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of the Center or Right Center, notably Cambacérés, Durand- 
Maillane, Sieyés, Thibaudeau, and Boissy-d’Anglas. 

With the division of the Montagne into three groups, the 
Center became the most numerous party in the Convention. 
But the Thermidoriens, forming a sort of connection between 
the Republicans and the Center, tended to gravitate towards 
the Center, forming with it a coalition generally representa- 
tive of the temper and policy of the Convention. 

The composition and character of the governing Commit- 
tees underwent immediate change. Billaud-Varennes and 
Collot-d’Herbois resigned. Barére was retired by lot and 
Lindet and Prieur followed him shortly. Carnot, regarded 
at the time as indispensable for military operations, was 
reélected until the following spring. But a quarter of the 
membership of both Committees was henceforth renewed 
every month. These Committees were deprived of their 
dictatorship and soon a Committee of Legislation was placed 
on an equality with them in the direction of affairs. 

One of the first acts of the Convention after the 9th 
Thermidor was to take from the Committees the right which 
they had possessed by the decree of the 22d Prairial of plac- 
ing deputies on accusation before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal without the sanction of the Convention. Then the 
decree of the 22d Prairial itself was revoked and the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal itself was reorganized with new members 
and the accused were given appreciable guarantees of a fair 
hearing. Acquittals now became numerous. A large num- 
ber of the persons detained in custody as suspects were 
released. The accusation of Fouquier-Tinville was even 
proposed in the Convention. 

Lecointre of Versailles denounced Billaud-Varennes, Collot 
d’Herbois, Barére, of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
Vadier Amar, Voulland, and the painter David of the Com- 
mittee of General Security before the Convention. The 
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ultra-terrorists soon had occasion to see that they had 
worked for their own destruction in working to destroy 
Robespierre. But for the time the majority of the Conven- 
tion seemed inspired with a feeling of moderation. The 
young and intrepid deputy Alexandre Goujon protested 
against the sowing of seeds of division in the Convention 
and on Cambon’s proposal the Convention declared Lecoin- 
tre’s denunciation to be a calumny. 

The Jacobin Club, instead of responding in a like spirit to 
the conciliatory attitude of the majority in the Convention, 
tried to resume the offensive, expelling Lecointre, Tallien, 
and Fréron from membership. 

After the fall of Robespierre a new municipal administra- 
tion of Paris was appointed by the Committee of General 
Security. This withdrawal of the right of suffrage was one of 
the incentives for the forming of a political club quite distinct 
from the Jacobins in its character and aims, which were 
primarily to obtain the restoration of municipal elections and 
the application of the democratic republican constitution of 
1793, in other words, the cessation of revolutionary govern- 
ment, of the dictatorship of the Convention. The leading 
spirit in this club was one Babeuf, who called himself Grac- 
chus in keeping with the custom of the time. Babeuf was a 
man of generous ideals, who sought to relieve the poor of 
their excessive burdens with more zeal than judgment or 
discretion, but without holding communistic theories as to 
property. The meetings of his club were held at the Episco- 
pal Palace (Evéché). 

This club presented a petition to the Convention on the 
20th Fructidor (September 6th) demanding unrestricted 
liberty of the press and the right of the people to elect their 
functionaries, but it was ignored. The club drew up a more 
comprehensive petition, demanding the free election of the 
Council General of the Commune, all municipal authorities 
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and the committees of the sections, and the suppression of 
requisitions and all restrictions on trade. But the Conven- 
tion, regarding Babeuf and his movement as subversive of 
the social order, forbade them to meet in the hall of the 
Episcopal Palace. 

Fearing on the other hand a dangerous reactionary move- 
ment against the Terror among the bourgeoisie, the Con- 
vention in order to propitiate the Jacobins and mark its 
breadth of views had the remains of Marat, hero of the Cor- 
deliers and Hébertists, transferred to the Pantheon with a 
solemn ceremony on the 3d Vendémiaire (September 24th). 
Likewise, on the 28th Vendémiaire (October 11th), the re- 
mains of Rousseau were placed in the Pantheon. 

On the 18th Vendémiaire (October 9th) the Convention 
voted a resolution admonishing “those who talk too much of 
the scaffold” as well as “‘those who threaten property.” But 
in spite of the excellent intentions of a large part of the 
Convention and appeals to moderation, public opinion ex- 
ercised an increasing pressure towards the persecution of the 
terrorists. 

The passion for vengeance was aroused by repeated re- 
minders of the atrocities of Nantes. The ninety-four sur- 
vivors of the original group of 132 sent by the revolutionary 
committee of Nantes to Paris for trial in November, 1793, 
had not appeared before the revolutionary committee 
when circumstances were altered in their favor by the fall 
of Robespierre and the reorganization of the court. They 
were acquitted of the accusation of conspiracy and con- 
nivance with the Vendeans on the 20th Fructidor (Novem- 
ber 19th). 

The prosecution of their persecutors had already com- 
menced. The horrors of Nantes, already no doubt under- 
going fantastic exaggeration in the popular imagination, 
were attributed to the local revolutionary committee which 
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had already been arrested before the 9th Thermidor and 
brought to Paris. The revolutionary committee ascribed 
the responsibility for the terrible “noyades” to Carrier. A 
terrible outcry arose against Carrier, whom the Jacobins 
obstinately supported. When the Convention charged a 
committee with the question of accusing Carrier, Billaud- 
Varennes violently denounced this action of “counter- 
revolutionists” at the Jacobins, 13th Brumaire (November 
3d). ‘They accuse the patriots of remaining silent,”’ he 
said, “but the lion asleep is not dead; when he awakes 
he exterminates all his enemies!” 

Such imprudent threats provoked a tempest of indigna- 
tion in the Convention where the orators stirred the wrath of 
the members by their graphic descriptions of the massacres 
at Nantes and the terrible sufferings of the innocents in the 
prisons. 

A former Maratist, become a Thermidorian, Bentabole, 
declared: ‘Since the majority has been defied, it must 
accept the challenge. I demand that the Committees sub- 
mit measures to prevent any representative of the people 
going to preach revolt against the Convention.” This was 
voted with great applause on the 15th Brumaire (November 
7th). The storm of resentment against the Jacobins in- 
creased in violence. In his journal, the Orateur du Peuple, 
Fréron now turned against the Jacobins with the violence 
which he had displayed in his denunciations of the moderates 
in the days when he vied with Marat in revolutionary extra- 
vagance. Fréron, who but a few months before had boasted 
his bloody work of repression at Toulon, had now become a 
leader of the reaction in Paris. 

The Jacobins became more violent as opposition increased 
against them, the women outdoing the men in frenzied rage. 
They disturbed the sessions of the Convention, decrying 
from the public galleries the deputies who displeased them. 
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On the other hand, the violence of anti-terrorist opinion 
encouraged the formation of lawless bands of elegant young 
hoodlums known as Muscadins (or fops) who sought to sat- 
isfy a feeling for revenge or thirst for excitement by dis- 
orderly exploits especially at night, vexing or maltreating the 
supporters of Jacobinism or the Terror. These bands were 
composed very largely of cowardly, self-indulgent, or de- 
generate youths who had evaded military service through 
appointment to the public offices in Paris or assignment to 
the war shops or by secreting themselves. Under the Terror 
such youths had carefully avoided the public gaze and had 
been reviled as cowards if they were seen in public places, 
but only about a month after Robespierre’s death the first 
groups appeared. By October they had become aggressive 
and they soon threw off all restraint. 

The headquarters of the Muscadins was the Palais Royal, 
where luxury, gambling, and elegant prostitution had re- 
sumed their customary haunts. The Muscadins frequented 
especially the Café de Chartres and the Café des Canonniers. 
Their ranks were filled with sons of profiteers, clerks, liber- 
tines, and even ladies of elegant society, like the beautiful 
Madame Tallien, who married her lover December 26, 1794, 
and became one of the leaders of fashion. 

The leadership of these heterogeneous aggregations was as 
diversified as their composition, including actors, journal- 
ists, authors, nobles, and deputies, notably Merlin of Thion- 
ville, Tallien, and Fréron. 

The Muscadins affected great elegance in attire, a frock 
coat with square collar instead of the carmagnole of the sans- 
culottes, very tight breeches instead of the loose pantaloons, 
fine slippers instead of boots or wooden shoes and instead of 
the red cap a hat which was often carried in the hand in 
order not to disarrange their long, carefully dressed, pow- 
dered locks. On their expeditions they carried cudgels 
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weighted with lead at the tips which they called their 
executive power. 

As the assurance of the Muscadins increased, they or- 
ganized almost daily manifestations at the Tuileries and in 
the streets and theaters. But they only attacked their 
adversaries when manifestly superior in number. 

The Muscadins molested the Jacobin Club and conflicts 
with sticks and stones raged at the door and even inside until 
the disturbance was somewhat tardily quelled by an armed 
force. The Jacobin members of the Convention complained 
loudly against the governing Committees which permitted 
the “assassination of patriots” but the majority of the Con- 
vention was unmoved and Rewbell proposed a provisional 
suspension of the meetings of the club which was referred to 
the Committees. ( 

The excitement was resumed on the evening of the same 
day. The Jacobins had the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man accompanying the Constitution of 1793 read in their 
midst and sent to invoke aid from the center of Paris and 
the faubourgs, but the proletariat did not move. They 
abandoned the Jacobins as they had Robespierre. The 
hostility of the Jacobins for Babeuf and their support of 
Carrier had alienated the populace of Paris. 

An armed force protected the Jacobins from violence as 
they left the hall of the club, but during the night the.govern- 
ing Committees closed the building and placed their seals 
upon it. Their decision to close the club was approved by 
the Convention the 22d Brumaire (November 12th). It was 
the end of the great society which had almost eclipsed in 
influence the representative assemblies of the nation. 

In the meeting of the day before the Convention had heard 
the report of the committee on the case of Carrier who was 
given a hearing before the assembly. Carrier pleaded in 
vindication of his conduct the rigorous instructions of the 
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Committee of Public Safety and the terrible atrocities com- 
mitted by the Vendeans but a decree of accusation against 
him was adopted on the 3d Frimaire (November 23d) and he 
was sent with his accomplices of the revolutionary committee 
of Nantes for trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

Carrier persistently endeavored to evade the issue and 
refused to acknowledge responsibility, until Goullin, one of 
the more intelligent members of the revolutionary commit- 
tee of Nantes on trial at the same time, broke forth in in- 
dignation against him for his lack of candor and his coward- 
ice in attempting to shift to others the opprobrium for all his 
reprehensible acts. 

“My doings are all patent;” declared Goullin, “and if I 
am judged according to them, I am certainly guilty and I 
await my fate with resignation; but if they judge me accord- 
ing to my intentions, I fear neither the judgment of the 
jurors, nor that of the people, nor that of posterity. You, 
Carrier, lie to your judges, to the public, and to your own 
conscience! You persist in denying the plainest facts! Fol- 
low my example! Confess all!” 

Carrier finally confessed but still alleged the necessities of 
the time and the instructions of the central authorities. He 
was condemned to death and executed with three others on 
December 16th. Goullin and thirty others were acquitted by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal which, however, was only com- 
petent to deal with political charges. The Convention had 
them sent for trial before the criminal court of Angers for 
offenses under the common law, but they were not con- 
demned to death. 

While punishing the instruments of the terroristic excesses, 
the Convention opened its doors to the Girondins. As early 
as August Bourdon had spoken in guarded terms of the pos- 
sible restoration of the Girondist members. On the 18th 
Frimaire (December 8th) on the report of Merlin of Douai, 
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the Convention voted to reinstate the sixty-four survivors of 
the original seventy-three Girondins or members of the 
Right who had been held in custody as suspects for having 
protested against the coup d’état against the Convention the 
year before. On the 27th Frimaire (December 17th) the 
Convention likewise put a stop to any prosecution of the 
remaining members outlawed for participation in the fed- 
eralist movement and all except Delahaye were reinstated on 
the 18th Ventdse (March 8th). 

The political tendencies of the time aggravated an eco- 
nomic crisis due to the depreciation of the paper currency or 
assignats, the scarcity of food supplies in the markets, and 
the inflation of prices. Since the spring of 1793 the govern- 
ment, as already explained, had imposed legal maximum 
prices on the standard food commodities, without having 
ever succeeded in preventing numerous evasions. The re- 
laxation of the Terror after the 9th Thermidor had encour- 
aged transgression of the law of the maximum prices and it 
was soon proposed to modify the régime. But opinion hostile 
to the principle of restrictions on trade rapidly gained 
strength and on the 3d Nivése (December 23, 1794,) legal 
maximum prices were abandoned altogether. 

It had been hoped that after a short period of transition a 
natural equilibrium of prices would be reached in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand and that the peasants 
would be encouraged to bring their food products freely to 
the markets, relieving the chronic shortage. But these ex- 
pectations were not realized. 

Prices soared; in other words, the value of the paper cur- 
rency depreciated with a rapidity unparalleled in Europe 
until after the recent great war. The rapid rise in prices 
compelled the government to issue paper money all the more 
quickly, thus accelerating the ruin of the currency. Thus 
the circulation rose from 6,400,000,000 francs in November, 
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1794, to 12,000,000,000 in July, 1795. The insistence of the 
government on the parity of the assignats resulted in great 
injustice and confusion, since all financial obligations for 
definite sums, including taxes and payments for purchases of 
national property were thus dischargeable in the debased 
assignats at their nominal value. The suppression of 
requisitions left the state at the mercy of speculators for the 
purchase of military supplies. 

Fortunes were made in speculation; the situation was 
favorable to the peasantry; but the situation laid a crushing 
burden on the wage-earners and lower middle-class of the 
towns, particularly Paris, where, in spite of freedom of trade, 
the scarcity of needful commodities became more serious 
than ever. The populace attributed their distress to the 
provisions committee of the Convention; the most conspicu- 
ous member of which, Boissy d’Anglas, they called Boissy- 
famine. Interminable lines waited every morning outside 
the bakeries where bread was sold to the holders of munici- 
pal bread ration tickets; but sometimes the supply failed 
and the bakeries were closed before all were served. 

To make the situation still more strained, reactionary 
animosity was growing in intensity against the Jacobins and 
Terrorists, who were believed to be ever on the alert for 
opportunities for plots and insurrection. Lecointre’s motion 
for the prosecution of Billaud, Collot, Barére, and Vadier, at 
first rejected, was proposed again by another member and a 
committee of twenty-one was charged with the examination 
of the conduct of the former members of the Committees of 
Public Safety and General Security, 6th Nivése of the Year 
III (December 26, 1794). 

Reactionary passions were inflamed by an aggressive, 
spiteful press, represented by such journals as Fréron’s 
Orateur du Peuple, the Vedette, the Courrier Republicain, 
the Message du Soir, and the Accusateur Public. ‘These were 
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filled with bitter articles, mostly anonymous, by writers of 
brilliant wit and talent. Outrageous calumnies were cir- 
culated about the Terrorists who were commonly called the 
“Drinkers of Blood.” It was said that Barére had been in 
the habit of wearing boots of human skin tanned at Meudon 
and that the assassins of the September massacres ate the 
hearts of their victims grilled. The Terrorists were com- 
monly denounced as agents of royalism. 

About the middle of Pluvidse (beginning of February, 
1795,) the bands of reactionary youth threw down the busts 
of Marat which had been placed in the theaters and one was 
dragged through the streets and thrown into a sewer, only 
five months after Marat’s remains had been solemnly trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon. 

The committee of twenty-one made their report on the 
12th Ventdse (March 2, 1795,) recommending the prosecu- 
tion of Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barére, and 
Vadier and the arrest of the four was voted on motion of 
Legendre, a Dantonist. 

On the 18th Ventdse (March 8th), on motion of the Mon- 
tagnard Marie-Joseph Chénier, twenty-two outlawed Gir- 
ondins, including Lanjuinais, Louvet, and Isnard, were 
reinstated in the Convention. Delahaye, the last of the 
surviving outlawed Girondist members, was authorized to 
resume his seat in the Convention April 12th. The strength 
of the Right in the Convention was not only greatly in- 
creased by the return of so many Girondins who had been 
held in custody or who, having been outlawed had been in 
hiding, but by the majority of the new deputies of whom 
thirty-four were elected to fill vacancies from August, 1794, 
to Maye 1725: 

The memory of the events of May 31st and June 2d of the 
year before was now arraigned in the Convention. Sieyés 
denounced as insensate and subversive those who gloried in 
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the doings of these days and Chénier although a Montagnard 
declared that federalism, the alleged motive for the attack 
against the Girondins, had been a myth. The national 
festival in commemoration of May 31st was abolished. Soon 
after this the Convention voted the distribution among pub- 
lic libraries and ‘places of instruction of 3,000 copies of Con- 
dorcet’s posthumous work. 

The Girondins returned for the most part embittered by 
the injustice, wrongs, and hardships, which they had endured, 
their hearts filled with the spirit of resentment and revenge. 
Some had given up their belief in republicanism and become 
royalist at heart. The center of gravity in the Convention 
was steadily moving toward the Right. From August, 1794, 
to February, 1795, all except two of the thirteen presidents 
of the Convention had been Montagnards. But from March 
to May, 1795, all were Centrists. But from May to Septem- 
ber, 1795, all except one were Girondins. Thus, as has been 
remarked, the counter-revolutionary movement proceeded 
with the regularity of a natural phenomenon. There were 
now really only two parties, since the Thermidorians had 
definitely rallied to the Right against the Montagnard Left. 

In the spring of 1795 Paris presented an ominous contrast 
of opulence and want. The inordinate display of luxury of 
the speculators and contractors provoked the resentment of 
the miserable lower classes and impelled to threatening 
demonstrations. On the 27th Ventdse (March 17th) a great 
crowd of the populace came to demand bread of the Con- 
vention. On the next day Lecointre proposed the establish- 
ment of the Constitution of 1793. With the loss of their 
control of the provisional government, the Jacobins now 
desired the establishment of this constitution which they had 
themselves suspended. The populace of the capital em- 
braced the idea as a panacea. The Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
sent a delegation on the Ist Germinal (March 21st) to demand 
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bread and the establishment of the constitution. Their 
plea was rejected. This constitution, certain features of 
which would have been impractical at any time, was alto- 
gether unrealizable then. 

Discussion on the proposed accusation of the four former 
members of the Committee of Public Safety was begun on 
the 2d Germinal. Lindet defended them in a great speech in 
which he recalled all the services of the former Committee 
of Public Safety and pleaded for loyalty in the treatment of 
its acts, insisting that the Convention could not consistently 
repudiate the acts of the Committee or create a distinction 
between the Committee’s conduct and its own. 

Carnot addressed the Convention, in the same sense. 

“Compare the acts with the terrible circumstances which 
actuated them;” said he. “Recall that France was in ex- 
tremities when the arraigned entered the Committee of 
Public Safety and that it had been saved when they left it.” 

The discussion continued through several sessions of the 
Convention marked by bitter recriminations and the violence 
of the debate was reflected in the agitated state of Paris. 
The Convention was the scene of excitement on the 12th 
Germinal (April Ist). Ultra-revolutionist members pro- 
voked the majority of the assembly by their insulting and 
threatening expressions, some of the Jacobins accusing the 
governing Committees of the time of having deliberately 
brought on the condition of famine for political reasons. 
Soon the hall of the assembly was invaded by a crowd of 
men, women, and children demanding bread. They were not 
armed but many wore fastened to their caps the device: 
“Bread and the Constitution of 93!” This demonstration 
was due more to the spontaneous impulse of the miserable 
than to organized political agitation. For several hours the 
populace marched through the hall of the Convention with- 
out committing any act of violence. Finally, detachments of 
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troops, the National Guard of the neighboring sections, and 
Muscadins, led by Tallien, Legendre, and Merlin of Thion- 
ville, cleared the hall and the session of the Convention was 
resumed. 

The temper of the majority was inflamed by the false 
report that two, members had been killed in trying to dis- 
perse the crowds. In this mood the Convention voted the 
arrest of several Montagnard deputies, who had applauded 
the people, and eight were sent for imprisonment to the 
fortress of Ham, and the immediate deportation without 
trial of Billaud, Collot, Barére, and Vadier. The returned 
Girondins, believing that they had to deal with an attempted 
repetition of the events of May 31st and June 2d, vied in 
counter-revolutionary violence with the Thermidoriens, rene- 
gade terrorists. 

On the 16th Germinal (April 5th) the Convention voted 
the arrest of eight other deputies, Bayle, Cambon, Crassons, 
Granet, Hentz, Lecointre, Levasseur, and Thuriot. The 
main grief against Lecointre and Cambon was their opposi- 
tion to arbitrary measures against the former members of 
the governing Committees. Cambon succeeded in conceal- 
ing himself in Paris until the end of the reactionary move- 
ment. 

The new Revolutionary Tribunal passed judgment on the 
old. The former prosecutor, Fouquier-Tinville, the presi- 
dent, Hermann, the vice-president, judges, jurors, and the 
director of the police bureau, Lanne, were brought before the 
court to answer for violations of law and humanity. The 
accused were given every opportunity for defense and the 
trial continued forty days when Fouquier-Tinville, Her- 
mann, Lanne, and thirteen others were condemned to 
death and thirteen were acquitted. The condemned were 
guillotined on the Place de Gréve on the 18th Floréal 
(May 7th). 
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Of the four members of the Committees condemned to 
deportation without trial by decree of the Convention, 
Barére managed to obtain a reprieve of sentence on the 
ground of sickness and Vadier escaped, but Collot and 
Billaud embarked for Cayenne. Collot died as the result of 
an accident but Billaud lived the rest of his life, many years, 
in the South American colony, an edifying example of dignity 
and gentleness in poverty. He repented of his share in the 
death of Danton and Robespierre but not of the policy of 
the Terror. 

Decrees of the Convention on April 10th and 17th ordered 
the disarmament of the members of the contingents of the 
sections of Paris known to be supporters of the Terror, 
placed the National Guard thus cleared of obnoxious ele- 
ments under the authority of the military committee of the 
Convention, and authorized the Committee of Public Safety 
to concentrate troops of the line in the vicinity. 

The consequences of the reaction were more violent in 
some of the departments where the decree of the 21st Ger- 
minal (April 10th) for “disarming the accomplices of the 
tyranny fallen on the 9th Thermidor”’ served as pretense for 
expelling many patriots from the National Guard and sub- 
stituting counter-revolutionists and even royalists and of 
exposing the former adherents of the Terror without any 
means of defense to arbitrary or unjust and often brutal 
retaliation. In many places a reactionary Terror followed 
closely,upon the Jacobinical Terror. 

Soon after the 9th Thermidor émigrés and refractory 
priests began to return to Lyons, the valley of the Rhéne, 
and Provence, representing themselves at first as unjustly 
persecuted patriots. These proceeded to inflame the spirit 
of vengeance in all who had suffered from the Terror. Bands 
were organized to become instruments of the counter-revolu- 
tionary Terror calling themselves Companies of Jesus or 
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Companies of the Sun, the name of the former in the cir- 
cumstances suggestive of religious fanaticism and that of the 
latter, the favorite device of Louis XIV, indicative of devo- 
tion to absolutism and the Old Régime. This counter- 
revolutionary Terror was enforced by means of assassination 
by the dagger rather than execution by the guillotine. 

The organizers of the counter-revolutionary Terror pro- 
ceeded to prepare the temper of the populace under their 
influence for a royalist Saint Bartholomew. A silk-weaver 
named Fernex had been an implacable member of the revolu- 
tionary committee at Lyons. He was now tried and ac- 
quitted when a furious crowd fell on him in the street and 
after terribly mutilating him threw his expiring body into 
the Rhine. This was the signal for the work of vengeance. 
Proscription lists were prepared by the counter-revolutionist 
terrorists and the victims were stealthily picked off. Soon 
all prominent republicans felt menaced. 

The Convention, disturbed in spite of its reactionary ten- 
dency at evidence of the growth of royalist sentiment and 
propaganda, voted a decree against returning émigrés and 
gave refractory priests a month in which to leave French 
territory, but these provisions were evaded. 

On the 16th Floréal (May 5th) three hundred members of 
the Companies of Jesus and of the Sun invaded three prisons 
in Lyons where Jacobins accused of excesses were held in 
custody. In one of these the prisoners defended themselves 
in a very spirited manner, killing several of their assailants. 
The latter therefore set fire to the building and eighty-three 
of the prisoners, including six women, perished. 

Anti-revolutionary excesses spread from Lyons down the 
valley of the Rhéne. The violence was encouraged by the 
weakness of most of the representatives of the Convention 
in this region but especially by the vindictive attitude of 
Isnard who had been sent to Provence where he yielded 
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without restraint to the impulse to the expression of his 
hatred and indignation in passionate oratory. 

When some Jacobins of Marseilles were about to be tried 
at Aix, the Company of Jesus set out from Marseilles to Aix 
under arms. The representative Chambon at Marseilles 
made no effort to check the bands. Arrived at Aix they 
burned the prison in which the accused were confined, 
destroying seventy-three persons, including three women. 
Two weeks later, on the 6th Prairial (May 25th) two or three 
hundred masked men invaded the prison at Tarascon and 
hurled the Jacobins from the top of a high tower, while the 
representatives of distinguished counter-revolutionary soci- 
ety, returned é€migrés and women, sat in chairs along the 
road and enjoyed the spectacle. The corpses were left to be 
devoured by dogs and birds of prey. Carnage spread gen- 
erally throughout Provence, counter-revolutionary bands 
going about and exterminating the prisoners. 

The accused Jacobins of Marseilles were confined in Fort 
Saint-Jean at the entrance of the port, which was well 
situated for defense. But far from making any suitable 
provision, the authorities gave the prisoners such meager 
rations of bread and water that they were almost too weak 
to defend themselves in case of attack. The assassins 
forced one of the dungeons and slaughtered the prisoners. 
When they had attacked other dungeons with cannon 
and burning sulphur, Chambon and Isnard arrived on 
the scene and ordered the massacre to cease. Some of 
the assassins were arrested as a matter of form but were 
released three day later. Nearly 200 persons were said to 
have been killed but no serious action was taken against 
the assassins. 

The atrocities and massacres extended sporadically over 
the Southeast, the central regions, and even the Northeast 
and North and were accompanied by outrages, especially 
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against women, committed by the depraved element among 
the youth. 

Meanwhile the economic situation in Paris went from bad 
to worse, the general scarcity and inflation of prices gradually 
involving in misery all who depended on salaries, wages, or 
other forms of modest fixed income. The laws against 
traficking in the precious metals were repealed. The general 
scarcity, due primarily to speculation and the discourage- 
ment of trade, was probably aggravated by the maneuvers of 
the extreme counter-revolutionary element, which hoped to 
inflame the populace against the existing régime. The people 
losing confidence in the government ascribed responsibility 
to the incompetence or duplicity of the Convention. The 
royalist agents found an excellent opportunity to insinuate 
that there would be bread if there were a king, while liberal 
republican agitators preached that the establishment of the 
constitution would cure every evil. 

On the 29th Floréal (May 18th) the bread ration fell to 
two ounces and on the next day it was even lower. Paris was 
practically without fuel or food. The Ist Prairial (May 
20th) dawned with ominous signs of agitation. The women 
waiting in line protested violently against the lack of bread. 
About nine A.M. the tocsin began to sound and crowds 
formed in the streets of the popular quarters. Placards were 
posted on the walls, beginning: 

Respect to Property! 
Insurrection of the People to obtain Bread 
and reconquer its Rights! 
and announcing that the people of both sexes would go en 
masse to the Convention to demand bread, the abolition of 
the revolutionary government (which each dissatisfied fac- 
tion abused in turn), the immediate promulgation of the 
democratic Constitution of 1793, the arrest of the members 
of the governing Committees of the time, the release of 
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citizens held in custody for having demanded bread or hav- 
ing freely expressed their opinions, the convocation of the 
primary assemblies on the 25th Prairial for elections for the 
renewal of all authorities, and the convocation of a legisla- 
tive assembly to replace the Convention on the 25th 
Messidor. 

It would appear that the composition of this proclamation 
was the work neither of the extreme revolutionists nor of the 
counter-revolutionists, but of the Babeuf group. 

The governing Committees summoned the National 
Guard to defend the Convention but the battalions re- 
sponded slowly. The session opened at eleven A.M. with 
Vernier presiding. A deputy read from the tribune a copy 
of the placard which had been posted in the streets and a 
part of the public in the galleries greeted it with menacing 
cries. 

A deputy shouted: 

“The Convention will know how to die at its post,’’ and 
the members rose and swore to carry out his word. The 
Convention voted to outlaw the chiefs of the popular move- 
ment and adopted a proclamation addressed to the citizens 
of Paris. 

But the populace now poured into the hall of the assembly, 
women and armed men, with wild expressions, shouting 
threats and insults. There was prolonged tumult. When- 
ever the president or a deputy tried to speak his voice was 
drowned in cries demanding bread and the Constitution of 
1793. Yet both the crowd and the assembled contingents 
of the National Guard held back from bloodshed. About 
two P.M. the bands of Muscadins and loyal contingents of 
the National Guard cleared the hall and debate was resumed 
with Boissy d’Anglas replacing Vernier in the chair. 

But the crowd continually increasing in the vicinity is 
said to have reached the number of 50,000. Féraud, a 
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young deputy who had won distinction in several missions 
to the armies, stretched himself across the threshold of the 
door of the hall, crying to the crowd at bay: “ You will only 
enter after passing over my body.” The crowd pressed for- 
ward over him, again entering the hall. Féraud rose and 
forced his way to the foot of the tribune, where several 
muskets were pointed at Boissy d’Anglas, whose unpopu- 
larity has already been explained. In the scuffle about 
Féraud a pistol was discharged and he fell wounded. Some- 
one exclaimed that it was Féraud but the crowd, which 
seems to have understood Fréron, fell on him with rage, 
dragged him from the hall, and cut off his head and paraded 
it on a pike. 

The crowd, for a time in possession of the hall, maltreated 
and insulted the deputies and were determined to compel the 
Convention to vote decrees carrying out the demands of the 
placard. The tumult lasted hours, the governing Commit- 
tees showing little or no initiative or resourcefulness in the 
face of the crisis. A band of rioters entered carrying the 
bleeding head of Féraud on a pike and lifted it up before 
Boissy d’Anglas who saluted it in silence. Boissy d’Anglas 
showed courage and self-control during hours of danger. 
Gradually the deputies of the Center and Right slipped 
from the hall until the attendance was reduced to about 
eighty, practically all Montagnards, who were not adverse 
to such conciliatory measures as might seem necessary to 
appease the crowd. Vernier had then replaced Boissy d’Ang- 
las in the chair. Upon demand of the deputies Romme and 
Duroy the Convention voted the release of the imprisoned 
members of the Convention and of all patriots arrested since 
the 9th Thermidor against whom there was no act of accusa- 
tion, the restoration of their arms to citizens disarmed for 
alleged adherence to the Terror, the institution of domiciliary 
visits to discover hoarded supplies of flour, the permanent 
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convocation of the sections of Paris, and the popular election 
of the committees of the sections. Upon the motion of 
Alexandre Goujon the Convention decreed the renewal of 
the governing Committees and the institution of a special 
committee of four to execute the decrees just adopted. By 
midnight the crowd had begun to disperse thinking that they 
had won the day when four deputies directed by the Con- 
vention to replace the Committee of General Security, leav- 
ing the hall for the purpose of fulfilling their mission, en- 
countered Legendre, a member of this very committee, 
Tallien, Fréron, and other leading Thermidoriens advancing 
at the head of the battalion of the Butte des Moulins and 
other forces. 

The struggle was resumed with the counter-revolutionists 
in overwhelming strength. Boissy d’Anglas, who had re- 
turned to the chair, peremptorily ordered the crowd to with- 
draw. Resistance was prevented by the prompt intervention 
of the National Guard who proceeded to clear the hall with 
so much vigor that the populace filled with panic fled pre- 
cipitately by doors and windows. The spirit of the crowd 
outside had been subdued by weariness and a heavy shower. 

The deputies of the Center and Right now returning to 
the hall filled with indignation and animosity insisted em- 
phatically on the repeal of the decrees which had been passed 
in their absence and the arrest of the deputies who were 
involved in suspicion of conspiracy through their com- 
placent attitude towards the populace. The former Terror- 
ists surpassed the members of the Right in reactionary 
vehemence. Goujon, Romme, Duroy, Duquesnoy, Bour- 
batte, Ruhl, and some other deputies were arrested and 
the session finally closed about four A.M. 

The harshly uncompromising attitude of the reactionary 
party produced a fresh outbreak. Scarcely had the Con- 
vention reassembled at ten in the morning when armed 
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bands from the faubourgs approached the Tuileries with 
some cannon. The National Guard fell back before 
them to the Place du Carrousel. The gendarmes went 
over to the side of the populace and the cannoneers of 
the sections on guard before the Tuileries turned their 
guns against the building and joined the crowd from the 
faubourgs. 

There was a moment of anguish verging on despair in the 
Convention; the crisis of June 2d seemed to have returned. 
But the crowd outside lacked resolution because it lacked 
leadership. It hesitated to attack the loyal contingents of 
the National Guard posted about the Tuileries. The Con- 
vention sent a deputation of six members to treat with the 
insurgents and adopted a resolution that, “while devoting its 
attention continually to the provision supply of the citizens 
of Paris,” it would beginning on the 25th Prairial proceed to 
the examination of the organic laws of the Constitution of 
1793: 

The deputation of six from the Convention returned to the 
hall with six representatives of the Faubourgs Saint-Marceau 
and Saint-Antoine who demanded bread, the promulgation 
of the Constitution of 1793, the release of arrested patriots, 
and the enforcement of the parity of value of the assignats or 
paper currency. In reply Vernier read the text of the decree 
just passed, knowledge of which pacified the populace of the 
faubourgs who withdrew in the evening. But on the next 
day the workman who had been arrested in the Rue de 
Richelieu on the evening before while parading the head of 
the deputy Féraud on a pike was released by the crowd while 
being led to execution and concealed in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. 

Detachments of regular troops were now arriving and soon 
a force of 3,000 cavalry was encamped in the garden of the 
Tuileries. 
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The Convention, gaining assurance with the arrival of 
these troops of the line, sent a body of Muscadins with 
National Guardsmen, about 1,200 in all, to arrest Cambon 
who was supposedly directing the insurrectionary agitation 
from a hiding-place in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. This 
force penetrated the faubourg and seized the cannon of the 
insurgents, but did not find Cambon. On the return march 
they were stopped by barricades. The populace of the fau- 
bourg recovered their cannon but let the force of the Con- 
vention go unmolested. 

On the 4th Prairial the Faubourg Saint-Antoine submitted 
under threat of bombardment to the demand of the Conven- 
tion to surrender their guns and the assassins of Féraud, and 
this quarter was occupied by troops of the line. On the 
same day the Convention established a military commission 
to judge the ‘accomplices of the conspiracy and revolt” and 
later made it applicable to the deputies arrested on the night 
of the Ist Prairial. The delivery of the arrested members of 
the Convention for trial by a military commission is the ex- 
treme example of the vindictive injustice of the reactionary 
majority of the Convention, the counterpart on a much 
reduced scale of the revolutionary fury that had wiped out 
the leading Girondins and Dantonists. The National Guard, 
purged of all elements even remotely suspected of sympathy 
for the Terror, resumed its bourgeois character of 1789. The 
governing Committees renounced the revolutionary names 
of Committee of Public Safety and Committee of General 
Security. On the 9th Prairial (May 28th) the arrest of all 
members of the former governing Committees, except Car- 
not and Prieur of the Cote d’Or, was demanded in the Con- 
vention. 

On the 10th Prairial some Girondins and Dantonists tried 
in vain to obtain the repeal of the decree delivering the 
accused deputies to the military commission; the voice of 
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justice and moderation was not heard. Six deputies arrested 
on the night of the Ist Prairial were incarcerated in the 
lonely Chateau de Taureau, on an island off the coast of 
Brittany, near Morlaix. These were Duquesnoy, a former 
monk, who had been a violent Jacobin but had shared with 
Carnot as representative on mission the glory of Wattignies, 
and Bourbotte, a Jacobin, who had been severe but not 
wholly implacable in his conduct in La Vendée, together 
with four whose record was quite above all serious reproach, 
Duroy, a Montagnard who had opposed the despotism of 
Robespierre, Soubrany, a warrior who had set an admirable 
example when on mission with the armies, Rommel, who had 
distinguished himself by his activity in connection with the 
establishment of educational institutions, and Alexandre 
Goujon, who had rendered meritorious service on missions. 

After some days of imprisonment off the coast of Brittany 
these six deputies learned that they would be sent to Paris 
to appear before the military commission. Regarding them- 
selves as condemned in advance they took an oath to fore- 
stall the guillotine by stabbing themselves in the presence of 
their judges. Foregoing several opportunities for escape 
during their journey to Paris, they were on arrival confined 
in the prison of the Quatre-Nations, the present home of the 
French Institute, where they drew up an irrefutable defense. 
They had been in fact entire strangers to the insurrectionary 
movement and the measures which they proposed at the 
time of the invasion of the hall of the Convention by the 
populace might have appeared moderate and justifiable in 
view of the critical situation of the moment. 

On the 25th Prairial (June 13th) the six deputies appeared 
before the military commission. Some of the deputies who 
had been summoned as witnesses testified in their favor but 
most of them failed to appear or testified in an evasive man- 
ner from fear of becoming involved in persecution. Some of 
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those demanded as witnesses by the defendants were not 
even cited toappear. The disregard of justice in the conduct 
of this trial by a reactionary court was the counterpart in 
somewhat less exaggerated form of the monstrous iniquity of 
the methods of the Revolutionary Tribunal during the 
Terror. 

i As formerly the Gironde, so now the Mountain was distin- 
guished by the martyrdom of high-minded adherents. The 
last letters of Alexandre Goujon to his mother, wife, and 
brother were composed in the same spirit as those of the 
Girondist prisoners in the Conciergerie or the outlaws at 
Saint-Emilion, free from any expression of hatred or ven- 
geance. 

“T have lived for liberty; I die for equality!’’ declared 
Goujon. 

On the 29th Prairial (June 17th) the six were condemned 
to death on the charge of having instigated the formation of 
a proscription list against “the faithful mandatories of the 
people” and a plot for the dissolution of the Convention and 
the assassination of its members. 

The condemned listened calmly to the reading of their 
sentence and as they left the hall, in fulfilment of their vow, 
Bourbotte attempted to despatch himself with a dagger; 
Goujon plunged a knife into his heart; Rommel snatched the 
knife from Goujon’s breast and dealt himself a fatal thrust. 
The knife passed successively to Duquesnoy, Duroy, and 
Soubrany. Duroy, Bourbotte, and Soubrany were carried 
smeared with blood to the scaffold, Soubrany dying onthe 
way. 

The sacrifice of these innocent representatives of the 
Montagne had not even the shadow of an excuse that might 
be alleged to attenuate the guilt for the atrocities committed 
by the Montagnards after their triumph in the uprising of 
June 2, 1793, namely, that they were preceded by so many 


In the mélée the deputy Féeraud was shot, his head placed on a 


On May 20, 1793, the populace invaded the hall of the Convention demanding bread. 
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months of terrible factional strife inflaming partisan passion 
to an uncontrollable degree of intensity. But with these 
melancholy events the Thermidorian reaction reached its 
culminating point and its impulse spent itself. 

In the midst of the most violent partisan conflicts, fanatic- 
ism, and dangers, the Convention was never entirely un- 
mindful of its essential duty of forming the institutions of 
future society. With the passing of the most critical period 
and the partial cooling of partisan animosity it could devote 
increasing attention to this work. 

The previous assemblies had already formulated the gen- 
eral principles for a system of public education deemed nec- 
essary for the maintenance of a democracy and in the period 
now under treatment the Convention undertook the realiza- 
tion of these principles, establishing notably a number of 
institutions which have influenced profoundly the higher life 
of the French nation ever since.” 

Impelled by relentless necessity in the crisis of the foreign 
war, French scientists were displaying remarkable inventive 
talent and were contributing as never before to the victories 
of the French armies. Without their help France, blockaded 
by sea and completely cut off by hostile powers from com- 
munications by land, would inevitably have succumbed from 
lack of the essential substances for the manufacture of 
munitions. Science devised new methods for the recovery 
or preparation of these substances and it may be noted that, 
thanks to the enterprise and intelligence of scientists and 
engineers, the two foundries making bronze cannon in France 
before the war were increased to fifteen, turning out 7,000 
cannons yearly, and the four foundries for iron cannon were 
increased to thirty with a capacity of 15,000 yearly. Avia- 
tion and telegraphy underwent rapid development. Bal- 
loons were used for observation of the movements of the 
enemy and by series of stations for visual signals orders were 
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transmitted from Paris to the armies on the frontier in a very 
few minutes. 

Recognizing the value of such technical arts, the Conven- 
tion proposed to create an organization which would encour- 
age the genius of eminent scientists and secure their service 
for the welfare of the country. The plan fora Central School 
for Public Works reported by Barére had already been 
adopted by the Convention on the 12th Ventose of the Year 
II (March 11, 1794). The decree for the organization of this 
school, later known as the Ecole Polytechnique, or school of 
many sciences, was elaborated by the chemist Fourcroy and 
passed by the Convention on the 7th Vendémiaire of the 
Year III (September 28, 1794). Its curriculum embraced 
the courses of applied sciences or engineering indispensable 
for the undertakings of peace and war. The students, 400 
in number, chosen by competition at the twenty-two prin- 
cipal towns of the country, received annual stipends of 1,200 
francs from the Republic. Their course of study lasted three 
years. The professors were chosen by the Convention among 
the most eminent authorities in the different subjects. Sub- 
sidiary art, engineering, mining, and naval schools for prac- 
tical application were also established. 

On the report of Lakanal, the Convention adopted the 
plan for the establishment of the Ecole Normale or institu- 
tion for the training of masters for the teaching of all 
branches of human knowledge according to the most philo- 
sophic and approved methods, 9th Brumaire (October 30th). 
This was in a sense the educational counterpart of the 
Encyclopedia which had been designed as a repository of all 
human knowledge. The Ecole Normale received a pupil for 
every 20,000 inhabitants of France appointed by the admin- 
istrations of the arrondissements. The students of the Ecole 
Normale received annual stipends of 1,200 francs like those 
of the Polytechnique. It was assumed that the students of 
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the Ecole Normale had already mastered the elements of the 
different branches of learning so that the work of the school 
was confined to the investigation of, and instruction in, the 
best methods of teaching them. There were twelve pro- 
fessorial chairs. 

Likewise, on the basis of a report of Lakanal, the Museum 
of Natural History had been organized in accordance with 
the plan of the distinguished naturalist Lamarck. This was 
an institution of higher education with twelve chairs, some of 
them for branches of instruction entirely new in France, 
mineralogy, geology, comparative anatomy, and zodlogy. 
This institution was assigned to the Jardin des Plantes which 
was greatly enlarged at the time. 

The old faculties of medicine having been suppressed by 
the Legislative Assembly in 1792, official instruction in 
medicine was reorganized by the Convention by a decree of 
the 14th Frimaire of the Year III (December 4, 1794). 
Three schools of medicine were established, at Paris, Mont- 
pellier, and Strassburg, and the district authorities were in- 
structed to send altogether 300, 150, and 100 students 
selected by examination to these schools respectively. The 
students received the annual stipend of 1,200 francs from the 
Republic and the course lasted three years. In the teaching 
of medicine also many new branches were introduced and 
practical clinical instruction received an important place for 
the first time. 

The Convention directed its attention to the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education and established Ecoles Cen- 
trales, or Central Schools, by decree of the 5th Ventdése of the 
Year III (February 25, 1795,) on a report of Lakanal, to 
replace the old time colleges with a more comprehensive and 
rational curriculum. The course of studies lasted four years 
and the minimum age limit for matriculation was twelve. 
The curriculum embraced Greek, Latin, literature, drawing, 
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the physical sciences, mathematics; the moral sciences, 
grammar, history, and politics; and an elementary knowl- 
edge of the arts and trades, agriculture, and commerce. 
Lakanal, who acted somewhat in the capacity of minister of 
education for the Convention in the organization of these 
educational institutions, became himself professor in one of 
the Ecoles Centrales of Paris. 

On the report of Grégoire on the 19th Vendémiaire of the 
Year III (October 10, 1794,) demanding the establishment of 
a museum and school for industry, the Convention passed a 
decree creating the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers for the 
conservation and display of examples of newly invented or 
improved machines and mechanical utensils. Beginning in 
1797 expositions of the implements and products of industry 
formed a natural adjunct of the Conservatoire as the exposi- 
tions of the works of living artists were the complement, so 
to speak, of the function of the Museum of the Louvre. 

Under the Old Régime the right to government commis- 
sions and the honors of the expositions of the fine arts had 
been reserved to members of the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. These exclusive privileges were now abolished. 
A decree of the Constituent Assembly had admitted all 
French and foreign artists to the expositions. Henceforth 
public commissions were allotted on the basis of free and 
open competitions. On the report of the painter David 
(23d Brumaire, Year II,) the Convention passed a decree 
establishing a national jury, on which some of the leading men 
of letters and science sat beside prominent artists as judges 
of the competitions. The government invited the artists to 
depict the most glorious events of the Revolution. During 
the Year III the national jury of the fine arts distributed 
442,000 francs in. specie as prizes to artists while the Con- 
vention appropriated 300,000 francs in rewards to inventors 
in the field of the mechanical arts and trades. It granted more 
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than twice this sum in gratifications in aid of authors, scien- 
tists, and artists. Expositions of the fine arts were held an- 
nually from 1795 until the institution of the Consulate when 
they became biennial. 

The Constituent Assembly had in 1791 designated the 
Palace of the Louvre as the depository for the monuments 
of art and to it were brought the pictures, statues, and other 
works of art from the former royal residences and suppressed 
ecclesiastical establishments. The Convention inaugurated 
the Museum of the Louvre on November 8, 1793. The sec- 
ond conquest of Belgium by the Republican armies was fol- 
lowed by an extensive spoliation of the art treasures of the 
country and the Louvre was enriched by many masterpieces 
of Rubens, soon to be followed, as the French armies ad- 
vanced pon de into Holland, 2 the works of Rembrandt 
and his contemporaries. 

The Convention established the Conservatoire de Musique 
with 600 pupils by decree of the 16th Thermidor of the Year 
III (August 3, 1795). 

It also instituted a commission for the preservation of all 
objects of documentary and antiquarian importance in con- 
nection with the arts, sciences, letters, and history, composed 
of leading men of learning and leading artists. This com- 
mission rendered an invaluable service at this critical time 
for these perishable records, arresting destruction and loss 
from ignorance or fanaticism. Thus the Bibliothéque 
Nationale received at this time vast acquisitions of valuable 
material from the suppressed monasteries and other sources. 
Many other important libraries were established in Paris and 
throughout France and the Archives Nationales were formed 
as the great repository of historic documents. 

Daunou, a former priest of the Oratory, a religious cor- 
poration distinguished for its enlightenment and learning, 
reviewed the results of this great work of intellectual 
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organization in a report to the Convention on the 26th 
Vendémiaire of the Year IV (October 17, 1795,) in which he 
proposed as the crowning feature of this edifice of learning 
the reorganization of the old academies on a new and sys- 
tematic plan to form the Institute. 

The former academies had been distinct and unconnected. 
They were now replaced by a single body divided into sec- 
tions or classes corresponding to the general departments of 
intellectual activity. The Institute thus reorganized con- 
sisted of 144 members living in Paris, as many more distrib- 
uted among the different regions of the Republic, and 
twenty-four foreign associates. They were divided into 
three classes, that of the physical and mathematical sciences, 
that of the moral and political sciences, and that of literature 
and the fine arts. At the outset the Convention nominated a 
third of the members and these chose the remaining two- 
thirds. Subsequently the Institute sitting in general session 
elected new members for vacant places from candidates sub- 
mitted by the classes in which vacancies had occurred. Al- 
most all the famous men of science, literature, and the fine 
arts of the country were united in the Institut de France. 

In gloomy contrast with this zeal for higher learning was 
the indifference shown towards elementary education. The 
principle of compulsory primary education had been adopted 
by a law of the 29th Frimaire of the Year II (December 19, 
1793,) which imposed fines on parents who failed to send 
their children of suitable age to primary schools. But the 
general educational law of the 3d Brumaire of the Year IV 
annulled this obligation, thus perpetuating, a fundamental 
defect in the educational system of France which was not 
rectified until the coming of the Third Republic. 

Primary education ceased in general to be gratuitous. 
Henceforth the state only provided lodging for the teachers 
who in other respects were supported by the tuition paid by 
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the pupils. But in each locality a fourth of the pupils were 
admitted free on account of their indigence. 

The prevailing attitude towards education at this time 
corresponded with the underlying bourgeois character of 
political leadership during the Revolution, which in spite of 
frenzied afirmation of its devotion to the principle of equality 
rallied instinctively in critical moments to the defense of its 
class interests. Thus, just as the dominating element, ever 
essentially bourgeois whatever might be its composition 
and changes, warded off every serious attack on the principle 
of private property, the chief stronghold of its power, so 
its almost exclusive concern in education was for the organ- 
ization of institutions, of higher learning, through which 
its régime would be supported and its hold on the liberal 
professions and official careers guaranteed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tuer PoLisH REVOLUTION AND FRENCH VICTORIES 


Aims and intrigues of French diplomacy. The British offer of a subsidy 
to Prussia. The Polish diet at Grodno and revolutionary agitation through- 
out Poland. Kosciusko revolutionary leader and the outbreak of the 
insurrection. Russians expelled from Warsaw. Opening of the campaign 
in the West; the British occupation of Corsica; French operations on the 
Piedmontese frontier. Military situation in the Belgian theater. Pichegru 
in command of the French Army of the North. Carnot’s plan of campaign. 
Victory of the allies and capture of Landrecies. French successes in 
Flanders; French victory of Tourcoing. Decision of the Austrians to 
abandon Belgium. Struggle on the Sambre culminating in the Battle of 
Fleurus, June 26, 1794, and general retirement of the allies. Recovery by 
the French of their fortresses on the northern frontier of France. Occu- 
pation of Cologne. Junction of the Army of the Sambre and Meuse with 
that of the Moselle at Coblenz, October 23d. Rapid advance of the French 
in Holland. Their entryinto Amsterdam. The treaty of alliance between 
France and Holland. Annexation of Belgium to the French Republic. 
Successful operations of the French on the Spanish frontier. Naval 
encounters of 1794. Advance of the Prussians into Poland. Fruitless 
siege of Warsaw. Defeat and capture of Kosciusko. Capture of Praga 
and massacre of the inhabitants; surrender of Warsaw and suppression of 
the Polish revolution. Conflicting pretentions of Austria and Prussia in 
Poland. Attitude of Russia and secret agreement between Russia and 
Austria. Franco-Prussian negotiations resulting in the Treaty of Basel, 
April 5, 1795. 


The Committee of Public Safety, believing that victory 
against the European coalition depended on their despotic 
control of the men and resources of France and knowing that 
this state of tension could not be long maintained, had 


worked with feverish energy to insure decisive results in the 


campaign of 1794, by means of diplomacy and intrigue as 
well as military armaments. No efforts or expenditure were 


spared in the effort to embarrass the enemies of the French 


Republic by inducing neutral states to take up arms against 


them or by stirring up revolution among the subjects of the 
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hostile powers. With the agencies and means which the 
situation in each locality permitted, the foreign service of 
the Committee carried on its propaganda in Germany, Italy, 
and the East of Europe. The efforts in Germany were 
chiefly directed through Switzerland and Holland, especially 
the former, where the French embassy was a convenient 
center for promoting intrigue and agitation. French agents 
in Holland encouraged in every way the existing opposition 
to the House of Orange. In Turin French money opened 
the way to the cabinet and the royal secretary in the secret 
pay of France revealed the Austrian plans of campaign. A 
conspiracy was formed to deliver Turin into the power of 
the French. Agitation extended to Naples where the 
enlightened middle class looked to revolutionary France for 
relief from the oppression of a reactionary court and bigoted 
clergy. 

Baron Stael, former Swedish envoy in Paris, drew up a 
new plan for a Franco-Swedish alliance, which eventually 
failed through the hesitancy of Sweden to commit herself to 
hostilities without the help of Denmark. The chief aim of 
French policy in Eastern Europe was to combine simul- 
taneous attacks on the part of Sweden and Turkey with a 
revolution in Poland and thus distract the efforts of the 
allies in the West. Descorches, French chargé d’affaires in 
Constantinople, obtained the promise of an early appeal to 
arms on the part of Turkey. 

Catherine II, finding her designs against the Ottoman 
Empire opposed by Great Britain, regarded with satisfaction 
the progress of French intrigues at Constantinople, hoping 
that a Turkish provocation of Austria would serve as a 
plausible motive for intervention by Russia in behalf of her 
ally. General Suvorof was sent to the Crimea and prep- 
arations for war were undertaken on a large scale in South- 
ern Russia. But the Turks, conscious of their weakness, 
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prepared only for defense and seemed for the time to 
renounce all thought of aggressive action. 

The Tsarina was greatly dissatisfied at the constant pre- 
occupation of Prussia with Polish affairs, since it was an 
essential part of her policy that the chief German powers 
should devote their resources to the struggle against the 
detested Jacobins, leaving a free field for her ambition in the 
East. Great was therefore the indignation at the Russian 
court when news was received of the declaration made by 
Prussia to Austria in a note of September 23, 1723, that 
Prussia’s resources were inadequate to continue the war 
against France. 

The Emperor Francis II was irresolute and perplexed. 
The Tsarina had consented to the acquisition of Alsace and 
Lorraine by Austria and the eventual exchange of these 
provinces for Bavaria, should this suit Austrian interests. 
Thugut still regarded the continuation of the war against 
revolutionary France as indispensable, the friendship of 
Russia and Great Britain for Austria depending on it, but 
he demanded altogether five French provinces as compensa- 
tion in the event of victory and, in case of failure, permission 
to annex Venice and the neighboring parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

The continued codperation of Prussia in the war against 
France was becoming more and more doubtful and yet it 
seemed indispensable to success in the struggle, since the 
resources of Austria were already strained and there were 
almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of increasing 
the Austrian forces to compensate for the possible loss of 
Prussian support. Thus, for example, the contributions of 
men and money on the part of Belgium and Hungary were 
dependent on the consent of the Belgian estates and the 
Hungarian diet respectively. The Hungarian contingent 
was actually very small; but Hungary was not concerned 
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with the conflict in the West; her only interest was in the 
prospect of war against the Turks. The interests and sym- 
pathy of the Belgians were of course divided and the attitude 
of the Belgian estates was very problematical. 

Mainly in order to satisfy the Russian court, Thugut con- 
sented to carry on the next campaign but he was far from 
confident of victory. He believed that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had a secret understanding with the French and that 
Prussia would betray her ally at the favorable opportunity. 
Consequently the Austrian court was preoccupied with the 
possible necessity of defending the hereditary dominions 
against a treacherous attack and did not hide its irritation 
against Prussia. 

At this time Great Britain made the first serious attempt 
to create a solid alliance among the powers at war with 
France. Lord Malmesbury sent as envoy to Berlin learned 
of the critical condition of Prussian finances and was au- 
thorized by Pitt to offer, in return for Prussian participation 
in the war with an army of 100,000 men, an annual subsidy 
of 2,000,000 pounds, of which Great Britain was to contri- 
bute two-fifths and Austria, Holland, and Prussia herself the 
rest. King Frederick William accepted this proposal and 
Lord Malmesbury signed a treaty in Berlin on February 12, 
1794, sanctioning the arrangement, subject of course to the 
adhesion of the other allied powers concerned. 

Austria promptly refused to contribute to the subsidy, 
declaring that Prussia might if necessary reduce her forces 
to the contingent of 20,000 guaranteed by treaty. The 
emperor’s councillors had conceived the visionary idea of 
organizing an Imperial army large enough to make up 
the difference in strength. Consequently, Moellendorf, 
who at this time succeeded Brunswick, received orders 
to withdraw the Prussian army, with the exception of 
the 20,000, from the positions which it then held and to 
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proceed down the valley of the Rhine in the direction of 
Cologne. 

Consequently, Lord Malmesbury undertook fresh negotia- 
tions with the Prussian court and had just declared that he 
would break them off unless the Prussians kept their pre- 
vious position on the Rhine, so that the movement of their 
troops was arrested, when word was received from London 
urging the transference of the Prussian army to Belgium. 
Finally, a treaty signed at The Hague provided for a subsidy 
of 87,000 pounds monthly to be paid by the two maritime 
powers, Great Britain and Holland, for a Prussian army of 
62,000 to be employed according to agreement of the three 
powers. 

The relations of the allies were at this stage when an 
event occurred which confused all the calculations of the 
eastern powers and profoundly affected the course of the 
campaign and outcome of the war; the cause and nature of 
this convulsion must be briefly explained. 

The Polish diet convoked at Grodno for the purpose of 
sanctioning the treaties of partition of Poland in the summer 
of 1793, remaining in session after the completion of the 
business for which it had been summoned, applied itself with 
commendable zeal to the reorganization of the administra- 
tion of the country. But the practical dependence of Poland 
on Russia was guaranteed by the presence of Russian gar- 
risons aggregating about 40,000 men. While the selfish 
interests of many of the higher nobility insured their adher- 
ence to the existing régime, the lesser nobility burned with 
indignation at the foreign yoke and the humiliation of their 
country. Secret revolutionary societies were formed and 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, the national hero, was chosen as leader 
of the intended uprising. Kosciusko, then in Leipsic, re- 
entered Poland in order to observe the situation and weigh 
the chances of success for a patriotic enterprise. 
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There was considerable enthusiasm and patriotic hopes 
were aroused by news of the capture of Toulon by the French 
Republican forces, advantages for revolutionary France 
being regarded as portending success for Poland. But the 
actual outbreak was the result of the policy of Russia in 
exasperating the Polish standing army. In consequence of 
the expected war between Russia and Turkey the Russian 
forces in Poland were being reduced by half and as a pre- 
cautionary measure, no doubt, the Russian court ordered 
the reduction of the Polish army from 30,000 to 9,000. 
Officers and men were driven to despair by the prospect of 
discharge and lack of employment and in different places 
commanders refused to execute the order or troops rebelled. 

The patriotic Poles sent an envoy to Paris to inform the 
Committee of Public Safety of their intention of revolting 
and to demand assistance. There was a military revolt at 
Cracow; on March 24, 1794, Kosciusko put himself at the 
head of the movement and defeated a Russian force in the 
vicinity. Officials of the existing Polish government in- 
formed the insurgents of the situation of the Russian forces 
and of their plans. From the well-supplied arsenal at 
Warsaw in the hands of the Polish army, munitions were 
distributed to the inhabitants of the capital. On April 15th, 
50,000 cartridges were thus distributed. The prearranged 
signal for revolt in Warsaw was given by the firing of cannon 
at four a.m. on the 17th. The people fell on the Russians 
in the streets massacring a large number. The Russian 
garrison was separated, a part was driven from the city the 
same day, but Igelstroem, then political representative of 
the Russian power, forced his way through the insurgents 
with another part of the garrison on the 18th and found 
refuge with a Prussian force in the vicinity. 

King Stanislas declared that he made common cause with 
the nation but his adherence to the patriotic cause inspired 
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little confidence. The expulsion of the Russians from 
Warsaw was followed by a successful uprising in Wilna on 
April 23d. Several Polish units which had been transferred 
to the Russian forces in the Ukraine returned to Poland in 
defiance of authority and joined Kosciusko. 

Catherine II, thwarted in her plans of aggrandisement at 
the expense of Turkey, probably decided at this time on 
the annihilation of Poland. News of the Polish uprising 
produced of course a sensational effect in Berlin, where it 
added a powerful motive for the withdrawal of Prussia from 
the Rhine. A Prussian army of nearly 50,000 was hastily 
concentrated on the Polish frontier. The chief ministers of 
the crown insisted that the vital interests of Prussia re- 
quired vigorous action in the Polish area both to preserve 
the provinces already acquired from Poland and to antici- 
pate the action of Russia or Austria. Frederick William I], 
loath to abandon the war against the Jacobins, passed sev- 
eral weeks in indecision as to his own conduct, but finally 
left Berlin on May 14th to take command of the Prussian 
army in Poland. 

Meanwhile, the campaign in the West had opened with 
events for the most part favorable to the allies. The first of 
these was the occupation of Corsica by the British in 
February. The island had been torn by intense partisan 
strife, aggravated by local jealousies and feuds between the 
Jacobins and the Girondins supported by the moderates 
generally. The latter under the hero of the former struggle 
for independence, Paoli, openly resisted the authority of the 
Committee of Public Safety. The Jacobins got the upper 
hand in the towns while the country districts rallied for the 
most part to their opponents. Taking advantage of this 
situation and with the codperation of the insurgents, the 
British landed and took possession of the island. Their 
presence in Corsica exercised an important influence on the 
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political situation throughout the peninsula of Italy, es- 
pecially in Tuscany and Naples. 

But this advantage was counterbalanced later by French 
successes in the Ligurian mountains, where, early in April, 
the French General Dumerbion prepared to attack the 
allies. Aged and feeble himself, he was assisted by capable 
generals on his staff, particularly the robust, impulsive 
Massena, and the three vigorous commissioners of the Con- 
vention, Salicetti, Ricord, and Robespierre the younger. 
Above all, Bonaparte, then brigadier-general, had recently 
arrived. 

The French plan of operations against Piedmont was for 
this army to push northward from the county of Nice and 
occupy the important pass of the Col de Tende and descend 
on Turin while Genera! Dumas advanced from Savoy by the 
pass of Mont-Cenis. The Col de Tende was covered by the 
strong position of Saorgio some distance south of it which 
was held by the allies, but this fortress, which might baffle 
all attempts from the one side, could be turned from the 
side of Oneglia, accessible to a French force advancing east- 
ward along the Ligurian coast. Undeterred by any scruples 
about the inviolability of the Genoese territory that had 
to be traversed, Bonaparte occupied Oneglia with a strong 
column on April 4th, proceeding thence to the attack of 
Saorgio. This position thus assailed violently on both sides 
was evacuated by the Piedmontese and the French occupied 
the summit at the Col de Tende on May 10th. 

The directors of foreign policy in the Committee of Public 
Safety were probably much deceived as to the intentions of 
the British government and the political situation in Great 
Britain at the beginning of the campaign of 1794. Robes- 
pierre and Saint-Just seem to have thought that Pitt would 
relax his efforts in the field and await the effect of internal 
dissensions to destroy the strength of France. But in reality 
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the British government redoubled its military and naval 
efforts, obtaining from parliament credits for the mainte- 
nance of naval forces of 85,000 and land forces of 60,000 
British troops and 40,000 émigrés and Germans in British 
service. 

Fox, Sheridan, Lord Landsdowne, Lord Stanhope, and 
their associates struggled against Pitt’s implacable policy 
and Danton in particular among the French leaders had 
hoped in the success of this opposition, but the influential 
classes in Great Britain believed that the British constitu- 
tion and especially the whole system of their liberties based 
on privilege would be overthrown by the triumph of French 
revolutionary democracy. Hence a great majority sup- 
ported Pitt. 

By the spring of 1794 France had raised altogether about 
950,000 troops, of whom 720,000 were then under arms. 
Carnot, fearing that it would be impossible for France to 
maintain this prodigious exertion very long, was determined 
to wrest victory by a supreme effort at once, directing the 
chief attack in the North. 

At the beginning of the campaign French forces number- 
ing 284,000 confronted 315,000 of the allies between the sea 
and the Rhine. The chief movement of the French was to 
be carried out by the great Army of the North supported by 
the small Armies of the Ardennes and of the Moselle. 

General Jourdan, who had shown too little decision and 
promptness in exploiting the results of the Battle of Wat- 
tignies, was now supplanted in command of the Army of the 
North. Unfortunately prejudice determined the choice of 
his successor. Saint-Just, ever suspicious of ambitious gen- 
erals, harbored spite against Hoche, the successful com- 
mander of the Army of the Rhine, since the latter had been 
chosen in preference to his own favorite Pichegru. By the 
haughty tone of his correspondence with the Committee of 
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Public Safety and his tactless complaints against Pichegru, 
Hoche had provoked suspicion, so that at last the majority 
of the Committee accepted Saint-Just’s view and regarded 
him as dangerous. Hoche was transferred to the Army of 
Italy at Nice but soon afterwards arrested by order of the 
Committee, brought to Paris, and imprisoned, first in the 
Carmes and later in the Conciergerie, where he was detained 
several months. Carnot recognized his worth but could do 
no more than delay his prosecution. Through Saint-Just’s 
influence Pichegru received the general command of the 
Armies of the North and of the Ardennes. 

Carnot sent his instructions to Pichegru declaring: 

“We must finish this year; we shall lose all unless we 
make rapid progress; and, unless in three months we an- 
nihilate the army of the enemy to the last man, if we have 
to begin again next year, we shall die of famine and exhaus- 
tion, and so, I repeat, we must finish.” 

Pichegru was directed as soon as possible to engage in a 
great battle between the Scheldt and the Lys, take Ypres 
and occupy the coast of Flanders, while the Army of the 
Ardennes advanced across the lower Sambre in the region of 
Charleroi and a detachment of the Army of the Moselle 
marched on Namur. 

Of the French forces under Pichegru more than 100,000 
were concentrated on the left wing in the extreme north 
against Flanders, while about 60,000 held the center facing 
the French fortresses held by the Austrians and 45,000 
formed the Army of the Ardennes on the right. The general 
plan was evidently to surround the allies by a double flank- 
ing movement. But it was a mistake to concentrate the 
principal force in Flanders on the extreme left next the sea 
instead of operating with it on the right wing in cutting off 
the enemy’s lines of communication and eventual retreat by 
the movement northward across the lower Sambre. 
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All the conditions, and particularly the French govern- 
ment’s fear of the impending exhaustion of the French 
nation, the discord between the chief German powers, and 
the distraction of the allies caused by events in the East, 
incited the French to decisive action. Unfortunately 
Pichegru lacked the moral qualities of Hoche and especially 
his quickness and penetrating vision. 

The Emperor Francis II arrived in Brussels and assumed 
the chief command of the allied forces on April 9th. While 
Pichegru prepared to take the offensive with his superior 
forces in Flanders, Cobourg proposed to take advantage of 
the comparative weakness of the French center by a vigorous 
movement against Landrecies on the Sambre in front of 
Maubeuge, to be followed by an advance into the valley of 
the Oise, whence the route would be open by way of Guise 
and Laon towards Paris. He hoped doubtless that the 
Prussian army would support his right by advancing from 
the Rhine to the Meuse and Sambre while the British dis- 
tracted the attention of the French government by a 
descent in La Vendée. 

Coburg with aggregate forces of 164,000 at his disposal 
was considerably outnumbered by the forces directly con- 
fronting him in this theater of war. The right wing of 
the allies in Flanders under Clerfayt numbered 28,000, the 
principal army with Coburg, the Duke of York, and the 
Prince of Orange, stretching from Valenciennes to Bavay, 
67,000, and the left wing under Kaunitz on the Sambre, 
27,000. 

The allies repulsed the French in the center and blockaded 
Landrecies. Unmindful of the lessons of the previous cam- 
paign, they scattered their strength and undertook a siege 
before dispersing the forces that might try to relieve the 
besieged garrison. But Pichegru failed to profit by these 
mistakes. Instead of concentrating an overwhelming force 
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at the threatened point, he began the movements on the 
wings, in Flanders and on the lower Sambre, and only sent 
10,000 men under General Ferrand to reinforce the center. 

The French forces in the center were considerably superior 
in number, although not in quality, to their opponents. 
They attacked on both sides of the Sambre on April 26th. 
After a long struggle Ferrand with 45,000 men was on the 
point of defeating the 30,000 Austrians under Coburg, when 
General Kinsey by a desperate effort turned the tide in favor 
of the Austrians and forced the French to retreat. On the 
west bank of the Sambre, General Chapuis with 30,000 
attacked the seventeen battalions and sixty squadrons of 
the Duke of York and seemed about to overwhelm them. 
But a sudden cavalry attack launched against the unpro- 
tected left flank of the French threw the assailants into dis- 
order and produced a general flight in which Chapuis him- 
self was taken prisoner. 

The Prince of Orange began at once the bombardment of 
Landrecies which capitulated with a garrison of 5,000 on 
the 30th. 

By taking advantage of these initial successes and ad- 
vancing boldly, an intrepid commander might have broken 
up the French center completely, compromised the position 
of the French army on the Sambre, and opened the route to 
Paris. Coburg, although brave, was too prudent for such a 
hazardous course. The effects of the discord between the 
German powers were beginning to be felt. The detention of 
a large Austrian force in the Austrian hereditary possessions 
in consequence of Thugut’s suspicion of Prussia deprived 
Coburg of possible reinforcements. Thugut even opposed 
the sending of the Prussian army to support the allies on the 
Belgian front fearing embarrassment from the presence 
later of Prussian garrisons in towns of the coveted French 
provinces after the defeat of France. Thugut naturally 
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desired victory but he rejected an important means of 
winning it from fear of losing some of its fruits. After con- 
siderable loss of time, Coburg prepared a plan for attacking 
some of the nearby French strongholds, Bouchain, Cambrai, 
and Avesnes. But about the end of April the French, un- 
deterred by their discomfiture and the loss of Landrecies in 
the center, began to move their forces for the execution of 
the great plan of Carnot. 

Kaunitz tried to hold the crossing points on the Sambre 
but after a delay of two weeks Carnot reinforced the Army 
of the Ardennes under Carbonnier, raising its strength to 
60,000, against which Kaunitz could only oppose 32,000. 
The French crossed the Sambre at Thuin and Merbres-le- 
Chateau and about noon on May 13th about 40,000 French 
attacked the chief position of the Austrians held by 22,000 
at the village of Rouveroy. The battle continued without 
decisive results until evening when the French were thrown 
into confusion and put to flight by a sudden cavalry attack 
on their left flank and the entire army recrossed the Sambre 
under cover of darkness during the following night. 

Meanwhile, Pichegru assembled 61,000 men between 
Lille and Dunkerque, while Clerfayt’s forces, less than half 
as numerous were scattered in detachments throughout 
Flanders. The French passed the frontier on April 24th 
advancing in three divisions, one in the direction of Ypres 
and two by different routes towards Menin. On the 29th 
the French 30,000 strong attacked and routed a force of 
10,000 with Clerfayt near Menin. Clerfayt was unable to 
rally his scattered troops until they reached the Scheldt. 
Menin was at once surrounded but the garrison of five 
battalions broke through in the night. 

Pichegru summoned Bonnaud with 20,000 men from 
Cambrai to Flanders to protect his flank and rear against a 
possible attack of Clerfayt and York. Although Pichegru 
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had about 90,000 men present under arms in Flanders, his 
position might have been imperilled if his adversaries had 
thrown themselves in overwhelming force on Bonnaud and 
destroyed his column before he had gained touch with the 
other French divisions. But the allies separated their forces, 
Clerfayt going with 16,000 to check the march of the main 
body of the French, while York with 20,000 remained in- 
active at Tournai. 

Through timidity and vacillation the allies sacrificed the 
opportunity offered by the dispersion of the French forces 
of striking with overwhelming force at a vital point. Coburg 
proposed to move the army of the center to Tournai and 
Flanders and Francis II favored the plan, but distracting 
circumstances and excessive caution prevented its thorough 
execution. 

Just at this time Catherine II asked for the assistance of 
an Austrian corps against Poland and the Austrian ambassa- 
dor in Saint Petersburg wrote that if this help were rendered 
the Tsarina would be disposed to concede to Austria a con- 
siderable share of the spoil of conquered Poland. Thugut 
was much impressed by this prospect. At the same time the 
Austrian Archduke Ferdinand in Milan was imploring as- 
sistance and the King of Sardinia offered generous conces- 
sions in return for help. The councils of the emperor were 
further agitated by an apparent opportunity for making 
peace with the French Republic. A Frenchman call- 
ing himself Comte de Montgaillard appeared at Valenci- 
ennes representing himself as a persecuted émigré. He was 
really the son of a peasant of Montgaillard, Jean Roques by 
name. He had been a soldier and had become later a 
speculator and adventurer. He had been employed as a spy 
by Danton and as a confidential agent by Robespierre. 
Claiming to be the bearer of a secret communication from 
the Committee of Public Safety he was admitted to the 
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emperor’s presence and declared that France was ready to 
make peace on the basis of the status quo ante bellum, the 
restitution of all conquered territory, which would mean for 
Austria the recovery of losses but for Great Britain the 
renunciation of colonial conquests. In view of the general 
situation of the time the Austrian court would have accepted 
these terms without hesitation, but since the approval of 
Great Britain was very doubtful, Montgaillard was sent 
to London. The proposal was probably only a cunning 
ruse to create disagreement between the allies. For the 
abandonment of Belgium would almost certainly have 
involved the overthrow of any revolutionary government 
in France. 

The alarming situation in Flanders put an end to all 
hesitation. Clerfayt having been repulsed by the French 
before Courtrai on May 11th retreated towards Ghent. On 
the 10th, York had been attacked by Bonnaud and had 
repulsed the French by means of his excellent cavalry. But 
he was not in a position to help Clerfayt. 

In view of the increasing danger a part of the allied army 
in the center was ordered to proceed to Flanders. But the 
French were constantly receiving reinforcements and success 
was only possible against them by promptness and energy in 
the concentration and employment of troops at the crucial 
points. But Thugut’s preoccupations and the cautious 
temperament of Coburg and his associates were incompatible 
with any exhibition of the qualities called for by the situa- 
tion. The allied generals persisting in confronting every 
enemy division along the front with a division or detachment 
and thus scattering their strength when concentration was 
the absolute condition of success. Thus the Prince of Orange 
was left with 11,000 men at Landrecies and only 23,000 were 


sent to support the forces in Flanders, making altogether 
62,000 there. 
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The outcome of the campaign was decided in the level 
tract between the Scheldt and the sea in Flanders, a thickly 
populated plain dotted with many towns and a great number 
of villages surrounded by enclosed gardens and orchards. 
The open country was then, as it is now, intersected by 
many watercourses and hedges and dense rows of trees mak- 
ing it impracticable for cavalry operations or for the rapid 
movement of infantry except by the main roads. 

The French divisions of Moreau and Souham which had 
defeated Clerfayt and taken Menin and Courtrai, were 
pursuing Clerfayt northeastward. Another division under 
Michaud was advancing towards Ypres. The divisions of 
Bonnaud and Osten about Lille were watched by York at 
Tournai. By assembling an overwhelming force at this 
point and delivering a crushing blow in the direction of Lille 
the allies might have placed the entire French army in 
Flanders at their mercy. But the allied leadership lacked 
the necessary genius and resolution for the effectual execu- 
tion of such a bold stroke. 

It was decided that the troops coming from Landrecies, 
23,000, under command of the Archduke Charles and 
General Kinsky, should attack Bonnaud, but York’s 
corps, divided into two columns was sent to Roubaix and 
Tourcoing to threaten the rear of Moreau and Souham, 
while Clerfayt was to swing westward, turn about, and 
force his way back through the French to codperate with 
York at Tourcoing. 

On May 16th the divisions tei Moreau and Souham, 
40,000 men crossed the Lys to attack Clerfayt, leaving 
Mouscron, Roubaix, and Tourcoing in their rear weakly 
garrisoned. The allies coming from Tournai attacked these 
places on the 17th, the Imperial General Otto capturing 
Tourcoing and York, Roubaix, before the French could 
recross the Lys. 
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The allies failed to take advantage of these successes to 
overwhelm Bonnaud before he had reached contact with the 
other French divisions. Clerfayt moving cautiously only 
reached Werwick on the Lys by the evening of the 17th. 
The column of the Archduke Charles after an exhausting 
march had arrived in the presence of Bonnaud’s division 
at noon of the same day and attacked at once driving the 
French back under the ramparts of Lille but won no decisive 
advantage. 

General Otto and the Duke of York were now in a perilous 
situation which afforded the French divisions in the center 
the opportunity of delivering an effective blow. The plan 
for a vigorous offensive proposed in a council of war was 
emphatically supported by Souham. This officer, who had 
been a private for five years before 1789, a man of powerful 
physique, great courage and intelligence, at this time risen 
to be general of a division at the age of thirty-three, was 
held in high esteem by his colleagues and regarded with the 
greatest devotion and confidence by his troops. 

The 40,000 troops who had crossed the Lys returned to 
Courtray in order to fall from the north on Tourcoing and 
Otto’s right flank. Moreau took a position with 8,000 near 
Werwick to oppose Clerfayt, leaving about 8,000 men near 
Lille, Bonnaud set out at four a.m. on the 18th with 18,000 
men to attack Roubaix and York’s left flank from the south. 
Thus the two divisions of the allies in this section were 
attacked by greatly superior forces about daybreak on the 
18th. Tourcoing was soon taken and the allies after fighting 
bravely all day gave way at night and fled to Tournai, suf- 
fering heavy losses. During this disastrous conflict the Arch- 
duke Charles and General Kinsky remained inactive near 
Lille with forces that might have turned the tide of victory. 

The outcome of the campaign in Belgium was now practi- 
cally decided. The allies had repeatedly failed to overcome 
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the advantage in numbers of the French by alacrity and 
boldness in maneuver and by concentrating and striking 
with superior forces at critical points. The French on the 
other hand were constantly receiving reinforcements and 
as time went on their new recruits were gaining in experience, 
while the allies were unable to repair their losses which were 
heaviest among the best troops. 

There were still interruptions in the progress of the 
French to victory. Thus on the 22d Pichegru attacked 
with all his available forces on the whole extent of the allied 
lines and the battle lasted twelve hours but at evening the 
French retired. 

But Thugut was confirmed in his resolve to change the 
Austrian policy as to the general conduct and aims of the 
war. At Valenciennes on May 23d he signed a treaty with 
the Piedmontese ambassador by which the two powers 
agreed to undertake new efforts in common on the Italian 
front and in case a province were taken from France for 
Sardinia the latter promised to compensate Austria by the 
cession of half as much Piedmontese territory. This was an 
added consideration reconciling Thugut to the prospective 
loss of Belgium. 

The outbreak of the Polish revolution with indefinite 
possibilities of profit was far from unwelcome to Thugut. 
But it involved perplexities. Catherine II asked aid of 
Prussia which responded promptly with a strong army under 
the king in person. The march of the Prussians towards 
Cracow was still more startling for the Austrian minister. 
Kosciusko offered to deliver Cracow to the Imperial troops 
provided Austria engaged to remain neutral during the war. 
Such a promise would mean a break between Austria and 
Russia and probably the substitution of Prussia for Austria 
in the Tsarina’s favor, the ruin of Austrian hopes of expan- 
sion southward at the expense of Turkey. But the seizure 
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of Cracow by Austria might involve a conflict with Prussia. 
Austria was confronted by this critical dilemma at a time 
when her principal army was far away in Belgium with a 
Prussian army between it and the hereditary possessions. 
It seemed imperative to make the principal part of the 
Austrian forces available for the East as soon as possible. 

Mack who had formed the plan for the late allied offensive 
in Flanders resigned as Austrian chief-of-staff, despairing of 
the possibility of holding Belgium. The Prince of Waldeck 
who replaced him believed that the Austrian forces should 
be withdrawn from Belgium to protect Austrian interests 
elsewhere. Thugut’s advocacy of withdrawal from Belgium 
gave rise to the suspicion that there was an understanding 
between himself and Robespierre by which Austria would 
acquiesce in the possession of Belgium by France while 
France promised in return to help Austria win possession of 
Bavaria. The emperor shrank from the fatal decision. 
Since it was a special aim of British policy to keep Austria 
in Belgium, voluntary evacuation of the country might 
destroy the friendship of Great Britain, whose support, in 
the case of a break with Prussia, would be particularly 
desirable. Yielding gradually to circumstances and the 
arguments of his councillors, the emperor gave up all active 
efforts to save Belgium but preferred to let the evacuation 
take place as the apparent result of military necessity than 
as the consequence of a deliberate resolve. But the changed 
attitude was soon reflected in the indifference of the officers 
and the declining morale of the troops. 

After the Battle of Tourcoing the Committee of Public 
Safety ordered Pichegru to proceed with the execution of 
Carnot’s great plan, in other words, instead of following 
Coburg, to take Ypres and Bruges and occupy the coast of 
Flanders. Of the five divisions of Pichegru’s army, two were 
ordered to watch Coburg, one confronted Clerfayt, and two 
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invested Ypres. Clerfayt approaching to relieve Ypres was 
defeated on June 11th and again on the 17th at Hooglede. 
Ypres was bombarded and when the munitions of the gar- 
rison failed, the fortress capitulated on the 19th. York and 
Clerfayt then deployed their forces along the Scheldt and 
from it on a line’-westward to Bruges. 

The French Army of the Ardennes crossed the Sambre on 
May 20th but was defeated by Kaunitz and compelled to 
retire to the south bank of the river four days later. It then 
seemed possible that with reasonable reinforcements Kaunitz 
would be able to hold the Sambre long enough to cover the 
retreat of the Austrian forces during their gradual evacua- 
tion of Belgium. 

Saint-Just was at this time favoring the Army of the 
Ardennes with his presence and frenzied activity. He com- 
pelled the generals to attack by threats of execution. He 
divided the command, assigning Charbonnier to the lower, 
Desjardins to the upper Sambre. Among the generals of 
divisions serving under these were Kléber, the hero of Mainz, 
and Marceau, who had distinguished himself in La Vendée. 
On the 26th, despite the expostulations of the generals, 
Saint-Just insisted that the Republic must have a victory. 

“The Republic expects a victory to-morrow,” he declared, 
‘an attack must be made immediately. It leaves to you the 
choice of the means to be employed to conquer; decide 
whether it shall be a siege or a regular battle.” 

Saint-Just probably thought that he was giving proof of 
greatness by this arrogant insistence. The officers were 
enraged but had to obey, choosing to undertake the siege 
of Charleroi situated on the north side of the Sambre. Just 
at this time Beaulieu was on the march from Luxembourg 
to Namur with 10,000 men and the emperor was approach- 
ing from Tournai with a considerable force. With these 
reinforcements the allies in this region amounted to 50,000, 
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but two-thirds of their forces were scattered in garrisons and 
posts, so that the Prince of Orange, who had succeeded 
Kaunitz, only had 32,000 available for action in the field. 
Nevertheless, he attacked the French observation corps on 
June 2d, routing it and raising the siege of Charleroi, and 
again compelled the French to evacuate the north bank of 
the Sambre. At this time Francis II returned to Vienna. 

Meanwhile, Jourdan who had been ordered to lead 25- 
30,000 men from the Army of the Moselle across Luxem- 
bourg in order to operate a diversion against Namur or 
Liége, took it upon himself to raise this number to 50,000. 
By May 22d he had collected this force at Thionville on 
the Moselle, but kept the objective secret. Beaulieu’s 
movement already mentioned was in reality a retirement 
before Jourdan’s vastly superior forces. Beaulieu reached 
the scene of operations on the Sambre in time to take part 
in the battle for the relief of Charleroi. Jourdan had reached 
the Meuse near Dinant on May 30th. There he received an 
order to join forces with the Army of the Ardennes for the 
operations against Charleroi. He reached the Sambre in 
time to cover the retreat of the French on June 3d. 

Charbonnier was now recalled and the Committee of 
Public Safety took the wise step of uniting the two armies 
present on the Sambre, known thereafter as the Army of the 
Sambre and Meuse, and of placing it under the single com- 
mand of Jourdan, subject to Pichegru’s oversight. 

On June 12th the French again crossed the Sambre, 
66,000 strong, and renewed the siege of Charleroi, but the 
greater part were posted in detachments on a long front to 
cover the siege operations. The Prince of Orange decided to 
make a fresh effort to raise the siege. But Jourdan, learning 
of his intention, decided to anticipate him. The French and 
Austrian forces set out at the same time from opposite sides 
in a thick fog before dawn on the 14th. 
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A fierce encounter ensued. Beaulieu, advancing from 
the side of Namur, repulsed Marceau on the French right 
and took the village of Fleurus by assault. The French 
center was pushed back and on the left neither contestant 
gained any distinctive advantage. Then a fresh division 
sent against Fleurus advancing under cover of the fog, fell 
unexpectedly on the Austrian infantry and drove it from the 
village. The Austrian center was then repelled and the 
French left drove back its opponents. The French were 
getting the upper hand at every point when, at eight a.., 
the Prince of Orange gathered forces for a final effort. He 
advanced himself to the charge, inspiring renewed courage. 
His force of 20,000 advancing together put to flight the 
French right wing and threatened the center in the rear. 
By five p.m. Charleroi was delivered and the French were 
retreating again to the south bank of the Sambre. Only 
Kléber on the French left kept the advantage, driving the 
Dutch from their positions. But he could not remain alone 
on the north side of the Sambre. 

The French soon recovered order and Jourdan, confident 
in his superior numbers, was resolved to repeat the attack 
without delay. The French renewed the investment of 
Charleroi and this time Joudan ordered the intrenchment 
of the extensive line covering the operations against the 
town. The Prince of Orange withdrew some distance 
from the vicinity of Charleroi and Saint-Just, not under- 
standing the significance of this move, ordered Jourdan 
to detach Kléber’s division and send it to Mons to threaten 
the Austrians on the Scheldt. Most fortunately, Jourdan 
was too prudent to execute this order. For on the 24th 
Cobourg arrived at the camp of the Prince of Orange 
with 12,000 men and Jourdan learned that from 
all sides the forces of the enemy were converging on 


Charleroi. 
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Charleroi, subjected to a heavy bombardment, capitulated 
on the 25th. The French forces, 66,000, awaited the attack 
of the allies posted as before on a large semicircle around 
Charleroi, the two extremities of their line resting on the 
river above and below the town. After the arrival of Coburg 
with reinforcements the numerical strength of the allies was 
about two-thirds that of the French. Coburg, ignorant of 
the surrender of Charleroi, prepared for the attack, appor- 
tioning 11,000 of his men to the center, sending the Prince 
of Orange and Waldeck with 18,000 against Kléber on the 
right, and assigning Beaulieu and the Archduke Charles to 
the lett, 

The Prince of Orange began the attack about one a.m. 
on the 26th, falling on the advance-guard of the French left 
wing and driving it beyond the Sambre. Waldeck operating 
on the left of the Prince of Orange was at first successful, 
but Kléber bringing reinforcements from the center counter- 
attacked with great vigor and arrested his advance. Mean- 
while, Beaulieu and the Archduke Charles, attacking the 
French right, advanced slowly by dint of determined efforts. 
Marceau’s horse was shot under him and a large part of his 
division fled across the Sambre. But Beaulieu was unable 
to carry Fleurus and this arrested the advance of the allies 
for some time. When reinforcements had come from the 
center and Fleurus was taken the afternoon was already 
half spent and the many hours of intense exertion were 
telling on the endurance of the troops of the allies. It was 
then learned that Charleroi had already fallen and since 
this deprived the efforts of the allies of their primary purpose 
and decisive advantages were clearly unattainable, Coburg 
gave orders to discontinue the attack and the allies retreated 
in good order, leaving the French in possession of their posi- 
tions north of the Sambre. This last important battle of 
the campaign in Belgium has been called after the village of 
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Fleurus which had also given a name to a battle at the time 
of Louis XIV. 

Coburg’s forces withdrew in three separate divisions and 
if Jourdan had proceeded to Namur with his entire army 
and struck off from the valley of the Meuse northeastward, 
he might have intercepted the retreat of the Austrians. But 
he was ordered to advance northward towards the retreating 
British. Meanwhile Pichegru collected his forces at Bruges 
and a council of war of the allied generals decided that it was 
necessary to evacuate Brussels. Great confusion reigned in 
the chief Belgian cities at the prospect of the return of the 
Republican forces. Valuables were secreted or sent abroad 
and fugitives filled the highways. 

Coburg summoned Clerfayt to join forces with himself, 
leaving the Prince of Orange with the British, and the allies 
separated, the Austrians retreating eastward, the British, 
Dutch, and the Germans serving in British pay, northward. 
Jourdan’s forces occupied Brussels on July 10th, gaining 
contact with Pichegru. Before the end of July Belgium and 
the episcopal principality of Liége had been evacuated by 
the allies as far east as the Meuse, the Austrians taking 
positions on the right bank of this river and the British and 
Dutch withdrawing into Holland. 

While Jourdan faced the Austrians along the line of the 
| ae and Pichegru began the invasion of Dutch Brabant, 
u. part of the French turned back to regain the four fortresses 
still occupied by the enemy on French territory: Landrecies 
Le Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and Condé. These places were 
amply equipped and provisioned to withstand long and 
severe sieges, but in order to terrify the enemy garrisons the 
Committee of Public Safety obtained a decree of the Con- 
vention ordering that “all the troops of the allied tyrants” 
in the fortresses on French territory invaded by the enemy 
on the northern frontier who did not within twenty-four 
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hours obey the summons to surrender should be put to the 
sword. This terrible threat seems to have had its effect; 
for Landrecies capitulated upon demand, July 15th. 

The force of 30,000 French which had thus recovered 
Landrecies, proceeded against Le Quesnoy, where General 
Scherer commanding the French notified the Austrian 
governor of the decree of the Convention and summoned 
him to surrender. The latter refused but a week later when 
the place was on the point of being taken by storm he offered 
to surrender at discretion, declaring that he had not com- 
municated the French summons to the garrison and ought 
to bear alone therefore the responsibility for refusal. The 
Committee of Public Safety authorized Scherer to spare 
this commander as well as the garrison, but instructed him 
to give general publicity to the demand for the surrender of 
Valenciennes and tolerate no delay. The Austrian governor 
of Valenciennes capitulated on condition that the garrison 
should be permitted to return to Austria on promise not 
to bear arms until exchanged for French prisoners. The 
French took 227 pieces of artillery and a great store of 
munitions at Valenciennes. Condé surrendered with 160 
pieces a few days later. 

Shortly before the memorable 9th Thermidor (July 27, 
1794,) General Moreau had taken Nieuport on the coast of 
Flanders, where many émigrés were taken captive and shot, 
but the British force was spared on the ground that the 
decree of the Convention ordering that no quarter be given 
the British was not aimed at garrisons which had laid down 
their arms. 

Another General Moreau commanding at this time the 
Army of the Moselle took Trier on August 9th. The French 
troops although suffering from famine and clad in rags con- 
ducted themselves with remarkable restraint, winning the 
confidence and favor of the population. 
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On the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794,) Liége rose against 
the retreating Austrians, who began to bombard the town, 
but Jourdan compelled them to desist by threatening that in 
case they burned Liége he would retaliate by burning the 
property of Belgian generals in the service of Austria. 
Among the latter were Clerfayt and Beaulieu. Soon after 
this the Belgian Clerfayt received the command of the 
Austrian army on the Meuse in place of Coburg who was 
dismissed in disgrace. 

While Pichegru drove the British and Dutch from Dutch 
Brabant, Jourdan crossed the Meuse at Liége and attacked 
the left wing of the Austrian army, driving it from its posi- 
tions and forcing a general retreat. Clerfayt fell back from 
the Meuse to the Roer. Kléber, Marceau, Championnet, 
Bernadotte, Ney, Lefebvre, and other generals whose names 
were destined to resound in military history, led the divisions 
of Jourdan’s army attacking the Austrians all along the line. 
Clerfayt was driven from Dueren to Juliers and then across 
the Rhine. The French entered Cologne on the heels of the 
departing Austrians, October 6th. The population wel- 
comed them with joyful acclamations and a tree of liberty 
was planted on the market place. 

The Army of the Sambre and Meuse advancing along the 
Rhine united with the Army of the Moselle, which had been 
coming; Jown the valley of the Moselle, at Coblenz on 
October 23d. Meanwhile Kléber returning with a detach- 
ment of Jourdan’s army attacked Maestricht, an important 
fortress on the Meuse below Liége, which surrendered with 
350 pieces of artillery on November 4th. 

The Prussian army had now repassed the Rhine and all 
the left bank was in the power of the French except Mainz 
and Luxemburg. 

The Army of the North invading Holland had advanced 
from one easy victory to another. It captured Venloo, 
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forced the passage of the lower Meuse, and marched on 
Nymwegen. The British and Dutch hastily retired to the 
north of the Waal. The Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces, was discouraged and tried to nego- 
tiate but the Committee of Public Safety refused terms, 
believing that the people of Holland were overwhelmingly 
against him. 

Pichegru had become disaffected and with reluctance 
pushed the campaign, despite the inclemency of the season, 
under compulsion of the representatives of the Convention. 
The French crossed the Waal in the early part of January, 
1795. The allied commanders had proposed to open the 
dikes and arrest the progress of the army of the French 
Republic by inundating the country as was done at the time 
of the invasion of Louis XIV. But this time the cause of 
defense did not inspire the same self-sacrificing devotion. 
A petition against the plan was submitted to the States 
General and the objections prevailed. 

As the French advanced, they were greeted by the popu- 
lace with revolutionary songs. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber the Duke of York was recalled to England and General 
Walmoden succeeded him in command. The British, suf- 
fering severely from exposure, retired towards the German 
frontier on the lower Ems, closely pursued by the French. 
The stadtholder, despairing of the situation in Holland, 
embarked for England on January 19, 1795, and on the same 
day a revolutionary committee forming at Amsterdam an- 
nounced the arrival of the French as “‘ brothers.” 

The French advance-guard entered Amsterdam with the 
populace singing the Marseillaise. The troops were in rags, 
without stockings or shoes, their feet bound with straw. 
They bivouacked in the snow and awaited patiently until 
the municipal authorities made provision for their needs. 
Pichegru and five commissioners arriving the next day 
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announced that the French Republic would respect the 
independence and sovereignty of the people of Holland. 

The crews of the Dutch fleet in the Texel were mostly 
devoted to the House of Orange and considered crossing 
with their ships to England to keep them from falling a prey 
to the French. But the moderation of the Republican forces 
reconciled the maritime communities and when the French 
huzzars appeared on the frozen Texel the fleet surrendered 
without a blow, January 20th. This capture of a fleet by 
cavalry reaching it on the ice is one of the strangest opera- 
tions in military annals. 

All Holland yielded to the French. The loss of Holland 
was a formidable blow to the coalition; the resources of this 
wealthy country and its advantages of position were thrown 
into the scales in favor of an enemy already superior in 
military strength to its opponents. North Germany had 
every reason to expect invasion in the spring by a refreshed, 
well supplied army, with troops full of confidence, while the 
states upon which the defense would mainly depend were 
already exhausted or disillusioned and dispirited or dis- 
tracted by other concerns. Great was therefore the satis- 
faction in Paris at the culmination of the campaign. 

Already the French treated Holland as an ally. No 
requisitions, vere levied on the country, but the commis- 
sioners app ied to the States General for provisions. This 
body was soon replaced by an assembly of representatives 
of the people of Holland, which abrogated all the measures 
introduced by the Prussian invasion of 1787. It abolished 
the stadtholderate, recalled political exiles, and adopted the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 
Finally, on May 16th, the new Republic of the United 
Provinces signed a treaty of alliance with the French Re- 
public, engaging to provide for the campaign a contingent of 
twelve ships of the line and eighteen frigates and half of its 
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land forces. It paid France 100,000,000 florins as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war and ceded Dutch Flanders, 
Maestricht, and Venloo. The navigation of the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the two arms of the Scheldt was declared free 
for both nations. Holland received as compensation for the 
cession to France on equivalent in territory taken from 
Prussia between the Meuse and the Rhine. The exchange 
was not disadvantageous, but the Dutch had to submit to 
the loss of the celebrated art and natural history collections 
of the deposed stadtholder, which were taken to Paris to 
enrich the collections of the Louvre and Jardin des Plantes, 
the French regarding them as prizes captured from an 
enemy. The alliance of France and Holland crowned the 
results of the campaign of 1794, completely realizing Carnot’s 
great plan. 

In consequence partly of the vacillating and uncertain 
attitude of its peoples, Belgium was treated by the French 
more as a conquered country. There did not seem to exist 
in Belgium a coherent national democratic spirit as suitable 
basis for the formation of an independent republic. The 
fate of the country remained for some time in doubt, but at 
length a decree of the Convention of October 1, 1795, united 
Belgium with the French Republic and was received with 
considerable satisfaction, especially at Liége where sym- 
pathy for France had been very strong. Belgium with the 
episcopal principality of Liége and the territory ceded to 
France by Holland formed nine new departments. 

In the spring of 1794, the French, as we have seen, oc- 
cupied the passes of the Col di Tende and Mont-Cénis and 
on the eve of the 9th Thermidor (July 27) French armies 
were ready to descend from these points into Piedmont and 
advance on Turin, but the fall of Robespierre retarded 
operations in this theater. The younger Robespierre per- 
ished with his brother and the new commissioners with these 
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armies changed the plan and the French remained inactively 
on the defensive. 

After General Dugommier recovered Toulon in December, 
1793, he was sent to Perpignan as commander of the Army 
of the Eastern Pyrenees. He reorganized this army and, 
taking the offensive, captured the camp of the opposing 
Spanish army with its baggage and 140 guns, May 1, 1794. 
All the places occupied by the Spanish in Roussillon were 
recovered. On August Ist the French Army of the Western 
Pyrenees took the Spanish positions on the banks of the 
Bidassoa, capturing the enemy’s baggage and 200 guns. 
The French, invading Spanish territory, occupied Saint- 
Sebastian. Persons, property, and freedom of worship were 
scrupulously respected and the attitude of the population 
was generally favorable to the French. Revolutionary 
sentiment had already penetrated the Spanish army. 

In the eastern Pyrenees Dugommier reduced Bellegarde, 
the last place occupied by the Spanish on French territory 
on September 8th. He attacked the Spanish army strongly 
intrenched on the ridge of the Montagne Noire at the frontier 
and at the end of a long, terrible conflict, lasting four days, 
November 17th—20th, in which the commanding generals on 
both sides fell, the Spanish were driven from their positions. 
The French following them descended into Catalonia, cap- 
turing a whole division of the enemy at Figueras and taking 
the maritime town Rosas. 

The campaign of 1794 had not been without some im- 
portant action on the sea. In May, France, suffering from 
lack of food, awaited anxiously a convoy of 200 ships laden 
with grain and colonial wares from the United States. A 
British fleet of thirty ships under Admiral Howe undertook 
to intercept this convoy. The Committee of Public Safety 
ordered Villaret-Joyeuse, commander of the fleet of Brest, to 
save the convoy at any cost. He put to sea with twenty-four 
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ships of the line. Jeanbon Saint-André, present as com- 
missioner with the fleet, inspired much enthusiasm. They 
encountered the British fleet on May 29th without suffering 
disadvantage. 

The French squadron stood out to sea executing a ma- 
neuver intended to draw the British as far as possible from 
the course of the convoy coming from America. A battle 
ensued on June Ist. Both squadrons had received rein- 
forcements more than replacing the vessels put out of action 
in the previous engagement. The French now numbered 
twenty-six ships of the line, the British thirty-four. The 
British broke through the French line and surrounded the 
French flag-ship, La Montagne, a vessel of 130 guns with the 
admiral and commissioner on board, but by dint of desperate 
efforts she was saved. The fierce combat lasting two hours 
inflicted great damage on many of the vessels on both sides. 
The French withdrew, saving four of their disabled ships 
but leaving six in the hands of the British, whilst one sank. 
The British were unable to renew the attack. This was the 
most furious naval battle since the time of Louis XIV. The 
French achieved their purpose; for while the attention of 
the British squadron was thus engaged the convoy passed 
and entered the ports of Britanny in safety. 

The British had taken the French islands of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, but a French squadron drove them from 
Guadeloupe. In concert with the Spanish the British in- 
vaded the French part of Santo Domingo, but the negroes 
under the leadership of Toussaint-Louverture rallied against 
the invaders and aided the remaining French troops to 
drive them from some points on the western part of the 
island in June, 1794. 

The uprising in Poland had occurred at an embarrassing 
moment for Russia, when the imminence of an attack by 
Turkey made it perilous for her to withdraw any troops 
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from the South, there were scarcely 30,000 reserve troops 
available in the whole empire, and the attitude of Sweden 
was threatening. Only about 7,000 men could at the time 
be detached from the Ukraine; they were sent to Poland 
under Derfelden and a force of 6,000 was despatched from 
the north into Lithuania. In this critical situation the 
Russian court called on Berlin and Vienna for aid. Prussia 
responded at first with alacrity. The Tsarina main- 
tained the greatest reticence in regard to her intentions 
for the final settlement of Poland, but from the first it 
seemed to be understood in all quarters that the only 
solution that could be considered was the complete wiping 
out of the Polish state. In view of the prospective partition 
of the remaining Polish territory the councillors of the King 
of Prussia urged him to take advantage of the tardiness of 
his allies and occupy as quickly as possible the provinces 
that Prussia coveted. 

Kosciusko declared war against Prussia, the Poles hating 
the Prussians more than they did the Russians. Kosciusko’s 
elevated character could not compensate for his lack of 
military experience or restrain the inveterate tendency of 
the Poles to spend their energy in violent partisan discord. 
Kosciusko had to contend, moreover, with the indifference 
of the peasantry and the selfishness of the nobility. But 
when once in the field the Prussians lost all the fruits of their 
initial promptness by their hesitancy and procrastination. 

King Frederick William II arrived at the Prussian head- 
quarters in the province of Cracow on June 3d. The 
Prussians numbering about 17,000 with 8,000 Russians 
encountered the army of Kosciusko and Grochowsky, 
17,000, of whom a half were peasants recently enrolled, at 
Rawka, where, after a spirited engagement the Poles were 
routed. A few days later a Prussian force appeared before 
Cracow. At first the Polish commander tried to surrender 
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to the commander of the nearest Austrian force, but the 
latter refused to accept his capitulation on the ground of 
lack of instructions and the Prussians occupied the town. 
Kosciusko arrived at Warsaw on July 9th followed by the 
Prussians accompanied by the Russian detachment. 

The Polish forces concentrated for the defense of the capi- 
tal amounted to 17,000 troops of the line and 15,000 armed 
peasants, with 450 guns. The allies numbered 38,000 with 
a hundred guns. On the 13th the allies took up their posi- 
tion before Warsaw, the Prussians in the center and on the 
left, the Russians on the right. But political preoccupations 
and jealousy paralyzed all their efforts, the Russians pre- 
ferring to leave Warsaw in the hands of the Poles than to 
letting the Prussians capture it. 

Just at this time reassuring declarations of the Turkish 
government relieved the Russian court from anxiety as to 
the safety of the southern frontier and enabled it to transfer 
considerable forces under the command of Suvorof to the 
Polish theater. {~ 

Prussian counsels were divided, one party urging delay 
in operations until the shares in the partition of the country 
had been determined, lest Prussia spend her blood and 
treasure for the profit of rival powers, the other insisting on a 
vigorous prosecution of hostilities and the prompt occupa- 
tion of the greatest possible amount of Polish territory as a 
factor of paramount importance in the coming negotiations. 
The King of Prussia and his advisers were perplexed also 
by the Austrian evacuation of Belgium, fearing that it por- 
tended a separate peace between Austria and France, which 
would make all the Austrian forces available for upholding 
Austrian pretentions in respect to Poland. 

A preliminary payment of 300,000 pounds sterling for the 
armament of the Prussian troops, as stipulated in the Anglo- 
Prussian subsidy agreement, did not reach Berlin until the 
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beginning of July and this served as an excuse for the failure 
of the Prussians to render effective aid during the critical 
period of the campaign of 1794 in the West. In July 
Moellendorf was forced back to the vicinity of Mainz. 

The British cabinet was strengthened at this time by the 
admission to it of the conservative Whig friends of Burke, 
Portland, Pelham, and Windham, and was determined to 
carry on the struggle with vigor. The eagerness of the 
British government to induce Austria to renew the struggle 
in Belgium encouraged at Vienna the hope of obtaining a 
substantial subsidy from London. 

The combined Prussian and Russian forces, 25,000 and 
13,000 respectively, remained practically inactive before 
Warsaw throughout a large part of the summer of 1794, 
but at the beginning of September, in consequence of the 
changed attitude of the Russian court, Fersen withdrew with 
the Russian contingent and on September 6th the Prussian 
army ignominiously raised the siege and retreated in the 
direction of its own border. 

But Warsaw was only granted a brief respite. The Rus- 
sians invading Lithuania in superior numbers had taken 
Vilna on August 12th. Suvorof setting out from Podollia 
almost annihilated a Polish army under Sierakowsky. After 
abandoning his positions before Warsaw, Fersen marched 
up the left bank of the Vistula, seeking an opportunity to 
cross the stream and move in the direction of the Russian 
army approaching from the southeast. By a clever ruse he 
evaded the vigilance of a Polish corps following his move- 
ments on the other bank and effected the crossing. A few 
days later, encountering a force of 10,000 Poles under 
Kosciusko, he cut them to pieces in a desperate conflict, in 
which the Russians inflicted terrible slaughter on their 
opponents. Kosciusko was seriously wounded and taken 
prisoner in this battle. 
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The loss of their leader was a crushing blow to the Polish 
patriots. Confusion and consternation spread, a great 
many Poles despairing of the revolution. 

Suvorof and Fersen joining forces marched on Warsaw 
and took positions before the Polish entrenchments of the 
suburb of Praga on the right bank of the Vistula opposite 
the capital. About three a.m. on November 4th the Russian 
batteries opened a heavy fire on the defenses of Praga and 
soon after the Russian attacking forces, 22,000, crept up 
unperceived under cover of the darkness to the foot of the 
intrenchments. The defenders of Praga consisted of 8,000 
troops of the line, 1,800 armed inhabitants of the suburb, 
and 3,000 of the citizen militia from Warsaw. 

At a given signal the Russians rushed to the attack in 
seven storming columns. They encountered spirited re- 
sistance at some points but soon penetrated to the streets of 
the town, threatening the defenders in the rear. In the 
fierce ardor of battle the Russians gave no quarter, but, 
setting fire to the houses, vented their fury in an indis- 
criminate massacre of the inhabitants. Thousands were 
slaughtered or drowned in the Vistula. By nine a.m. the 
the Russians were in undisputed possession of Praga. 

Confusion and uncertainty reigned in Warsaw, the ex- 
tremists being determined to resist to the last. But moder- 
ate counsels prevailed and the town council asked for a 
truce and terms of surrender. The Russian thirst for ven- 
geance was now appeased and Suvorof granted humane 
terms, security of life and property in case the Poles laid 
down their arms, and the Russians occupied the city on 
November 8th. 

It was evident that the chief subject of contention between 
Prussia and Austria in the coming negotiations for the parti- 
tion of Poland would be the question of possession of the 
provinces of Cracow and Sandomir, coveted by both these 
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powers. The ministers of Frederick William II were deter- 
mined to end the war with France so as the more effectively 
to press the claims of Prussia in the division of the Polish 
spoil. The cessation of payment of the British subsidy on 
October Ist strengthened the influence of those who wished 
to make the war in Poland, rather than the struggle in the 
west, the chief aim of Prussian policy. The king decided 
to withdraw Moellendoir’s army at once and to transfer 
20,000 men from the Rhine to Poland. The king’s monarchi- 
cal sentiments revolted at the idea of friendly relations with 
the demagogues of Paris, and while his ministers and 
generals were animated with jealousy and hatred for Austria, 
he still revered the Austrian ruler as Holy Roman Emperor. 
But the attempted negotiations between Holland and the 
French Republic contributed to inducing the king to accept 
the views of his ministers as the inevitable course and on 
December Ist he summoned Goltz, the former ambassador 
to France, in order to give him instructions and send him to 
Basel to enter into negotiations through Barthélémy, French 
ambassador to Switzerland. The king was prepared to 
recognize the French Republic in return for the evacuation 
of the Prussian Rhine provinces occupied by the French and 
to subscribe to the alliance of France and the Netherlands 
in case the House of Orange were left in possession of its 
prerogatives. 

In September, 1794, through her ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, Austria communicated her view regarding the 
partition of the Polish territory, indicating Cracow, Sando- 
mir, Lublin, Chelm, and Volhynia, the country comprised 
between the Pilica, Vistula, Bug, and Lipsk, as her own 
appropriate share, and urging that Prussia be excluded from 
participation in the spoil unless she resumed an active part 
in the war against France, placing her army under the 
supreme command of an Austrian generalissimo. The 
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Russian court replied that Russia regarded the Bug as her 
own natural frontier on the west and could not, therefore, 
admit the Austrian pretention to Volhynia but promised the 
Austrians Cracow, Sandomir, Lublin, and part of Chelm. 
At the same time the Russian court expressed itself as 
favorable to the Austrian idea of eventually annexing Venice 
as indemnity for losses in the war with France. 

But about the same time a Prussian note to Russia repre- 
sented that, in the hands of Prussia, Cracow, which lies 
north of the mountains, could only serve as a stronghold for 
defense, therefore a pledge of peace, whereas in Austrian 
hands it could only serve for attack, enabling Austria to 
threaten Silesia from both sides. Prussia demanded as her 
new eastern boundary the course of the Vistula, Naref, and 
Niemen, declaring that without these limits she preferred 
that matters remain as in 1793. 

The Russian court, practically the arbiter between the 
conflicting pretentions of the two rival Germanic powers and 
prepared to realize every possible advantage from this posi- 
tion, expressed its pained surprise at Prussia’s failure to 
realize the impossibility of permitting the continuation of 
Polish independence in any form and refused to consider the 
Prussian claim to Cracow and Sandomir. Negotiations 
between Russia and Prussia were, therefore, broken off while 
Russia and Austria signed a secret agreement on January 3, 
1795, by which Austria received Cracow, Sandomir, Lublin, 
and part of Chelm, the western limit of Russia was defined 
by the Bug and a line starting from the Bug in the approxi- 
mate longitude of Brest passing by Grodno and along the 
course of the Niemen to the Prussian frontier, and the rest 
of the Polish territory was left to Prussia on condition that 
she guaranteed the acquisitions of her partners in the dis- 
memberment of Poland. The two powers agreed further 
that, in the event of a war with Turkey, Russia should be 
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permitted to erect a client kingdom of Bessarabia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia, under the rule of a member of the Russian 
Imperial family, while Austria should annex Serbia and 
Bosnia. 

By an immense effort through a terrible struggle the 
French had won great victories and were advancing to the 
fulfilment of all their military aims. But France, no less 
than Germany, needed peace. The Republic was threatened 
with exhaustion and nine-tenths of the French people 
yearned for repose. On the other hand, the two dominant 
states of Germany were in conflict and one was forming an 
alliance with Russia against the other. The situation in- 
spired the gravest apprehensions in Prussia. Conditions 
called for an honorable peace between France and Prussia. 
The Imperial diet at Ratisbon declared for peace between 
the Empire and France and the increasing influence of the 
moderates in Paris promised reasonable terms. 

In response to the request of the Committee of Public 
Safety, the Prussian court sent Harnier, secretary of the 
legation in Switzerland, as confidential agent to confer 
privately in Paris regarding terms. Unfortunately, at this 
time the sudden conquest of Holland strengthened the 
sentiment for aggrandizement in France. 

Harnier was received by the Committee on January 7th, 
8th, and 9th. With expressions of great cordiality the Com- 
mittee suggested the idea of a Franco-Prussian alliance, to 
which the Danes, Swedes, Poles, and Turks were to be at- 
tached, for the purpose of restraining the ambitions of Russia 
and Austria. While insisting on the possession of the left bank 
of the Rhine as the natural frontier, the Committee intimated 
that France would easily overrun Hanover and give it to 
Prussia as compensation for the latter’s Rhine provinces. 

Harnier strove in vain to dissuade the Committee of 
Public Safety from its insistence on the Rhine provinces and 
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to show that an active alliance of Prussia with France was 
at the time impossible. As an argument for this favorite 
aim of French policy, the Committee declared that France 
would not be inclined to secure compensation for Prussia 
except as an ally. The official negotiations between Goltz 
and Barthélémy began at Basel on January 12th. 

The views at the Prussian court were divided, one element 
being determined to oppose the French claim to the left 
bank of the Rhine at any cost, the other, suspecting that 
Austria might anticipate Prussia in making peace with 
France by ceding the left bank and fearing that Prussia 
might thus be left isolated between unfriendly or hostile 
powers, demanded the sacrifice of the Rhine provinces as 
the price of immediate peace. One view regarded the reten- 
tion of the left bank of the Rhine as indispensable, while the 
other subordinated every consideration to the attainment 
of Prussian aspirations in Poland. 

Frederick William II, wearied and discouraged, was eager 
for peace and repose but rejected the idea of an alliance with 
France and was unwilling to renounce codperation with 
Austria and Russia. Instructions in accordance with the 
king’s wishes and inclinations were prepared for Goltz in 
which it was declared that the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine to the French Republic could not be made the object 
of a separate arrangement between France and Prussia but 
must be reserved for the negotiations for a general peace. 
By this specious stipulation the Prussian court sought to 
save appearances while acquiescing in French occupation of 
the left bank and virtually waiving all responsibility for the 
integrity of the Empire. 

Goltz died and was succeeded by Hardenberg before the 
negotiations at Basel were concluded. After several weeks 
spent in reconciling the differences of the Prussian and French 
proposals, the parties practically reached an agreement 
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and the treaty was drawn up. It established peace and 
friendship between the French Republic and the King of 
Prussia and provided that the French should evacuate the 
Prussian territory on the right bank of the Rhine but remain 
in occupation of Prussian territory on the left bank and that 
the definite decision regarding the latter should be posponed 
until the negotiations for a general peace. A secret article 
added to the treaty stipulated that if the Empire gave up 
the German territory on the left bank of the Rhine the King 
of Prussia would agree to the cession of his portion of it in 
return for an indemnity in land elsewhere. This agreement 
known as the Treaty of Basel was signed on April 5, 1795, 
and was ratified by the Committee of Public Safety four 
days later. The Grand-duke of Tuscany had already signed 
a treaty of peace with France and the Kingdom of Sardinia 
had practically reached an understanding with the Republic. 


laid down their arms. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE END OF THE CONVENTION 


The renewal of the war in La Vendée. Changing policy of the govern- 
ment towards the insurgents. Hoche in command of Republican forces in 
Brittany. Agreement between the representatives of the Convention and 
the insurgent chiefs at La Jaunaie, February 17, 1795. Preparations of the 
Chouans for codperation with the expedition of the émigrés to Brittany. 
Arrival of the expedition in Quiberon Bay, June 25th. Capture of Fort 
Penthiévre by the Republican troops, July 31st, and failure of the expe- 
dition. Severity in the treatment of the prisoners. Detention of the son 
of Louis XVI by the Republican government the only obstacle to peace. 
Cruel treatment and death of the prince. Peace with Spain. French plan 
for a simultaneous offensive by Jourdan and Pichegru east of the Rhine. 
Jourdan’s passage of the Rhine and initial successes. The occupation of 
Mannheim by Pichegru and his failure to take Heidelberg; fatal conse- 
quences of his lack of energy. Mainz relieved by the Austrians. The 
draft of the new constitution submitted to the Convention, June 23, 1795. 
Conspicuous features of the Constitution of the Year III. Decree for the 
immediate application of the principle of partial renewal of the representa- 
tive assembly. Widespread irritation provoked by this measure. Popular 
sanction of Constitution and the supplementary decrees, September 6th. 
Defiance of the authority of the Convention by the sections of Paris domi- 
nated by the reactionaries. Barras appointed to command of the armed 
forces of the government in Paris chooses General Bonaparte as second in 
command. The latter’s resolution and promptness saves the Convention 
and the Revolution from the insurrection of the 13th Vendémiaire (Octo- 
ber 5, 1795). Last session of the Convention, October 26th. Charette 
abandoned by the Comte d’ Artois. 


The war of La Vendée would probably have ended with 
the great disaster suffered by the Vendeans north of the 
Loire, if the government had adopted at once a policy of 
reconciliation and had granted amnesty to the peasants who 


But the relentless policy of retribu- 


tion as applied by Carrier at Nantes was extended through- 
out La Vendée generally. Under General Turreau the 
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which, in accordance with the savage instructions of the 
leaders of the Revolutionary government in Paris, drove off 
the live stock, cut down the hedges, burned villages, and 
massacred the inhabitants, leaving the peasantry no alter- 
native but desperate resistance. Hence they flocked to the 
camps of Charette, La Rochejaquelein, Stofflet, and Marigny, 
the Vendean leaders who had survived the destruction of 
their armies and returned to the south of the Loire. 

Stofflet evaded the light columns ranging the Marais and 
repaired with picked troops to Le Bocage where the other 
leaders gathered also. It happened, however, that in 
February, 1794, La Rochejaquelein while riding through the 
country with a single attendant horseman saw a Republican 
grenadier pass on the road and summoned him to surrender 
and the latter replied with a shot killing the insurgent chief. 
The grenadier was immediately killed by La Rochejaq- 
uelein’s attendant. 

The youthful courage of La Rochejaquelein, only twenty- 
one years of age at the time of his death, has endowed his 
name with a heroic distinction. But the character of 
Charette, sanguinary and vicious, could scarcely have pre- 
sented a greater contrast. Charette went about surrounded 
by a company of licentious women with whom he engaged 
in a carnival of revelry and debauch in the midst of the 
atrocities and carnage of this horrible struggle. 

The departure of Carrier was the signal for a change in 
the attitude of the government toward La Vendée. The 
Committee of Public Safety rallied to Carnot’s milder views 
and recalled Turreau also. 

General Vimiux, Turreau’s successor, conducted the war 
with vigor but less barbarously. He drove Charette from 
the Marais once more and subjugated this district. The 
commissioners of the Convention invited the peasants to 
return in peace and harvest their grain. This conciliatory 
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attitude tended to undermine the insurgents’ determination 
and the discord of their own chiefs added to their discourage- 
ment. The system of Terror had ceased in the West before 
the 9th Thermidor. 

A mild but firm policy, consistently applied, might have 
succeeded, but, unfortunately, leniency soon assumed an 
exaggerated form. The new Committee of Public Safety 
treated unrepentant insurgents with an excessive degree of 
benevolent consideration. The government only needed to 
reassure the peasants and win their confidence, but instead 
of merely pardoning all who laid down their arms it entered 
into negotiations with the insurgent chiefs, recognizing, as it 
were, their right to treat with it on an equal footing. The 
government was impelled by an impatient desire to efface 
all the vestiges of the Terror. 

The situation in Brittany became more disquieting than 
in La Vendée. Bands of Chouans again infested the country- 
side in Morbihan and the Cotes du Nord assassinating 
public functionaries, rural patriots, and purchasers of 
national property. 

General Hoche, finally released from confinement after 
the 9th Thermidor, was placed in command of the army 
corps of the Cotes de Cherbourg, to which the corps of the 
Cotes de Brest was now attached. This spirited young 
officer was partly reconciled to this uncongenial function by 
the prospect that he might with his corps take part later in 
an expedition against England. Hoche addressed a generous 
proclamation to the inhabitants of the country and protected 
the peasantry, supplying seed where it was lacking. He 
forbade all interference with religious practices and put a 
stop to the arrest of recalcitrant priests, except in case they 
made common cause with the Chouans. 

The troops were scattered in a large number of isolated 
posts and Hoche entered into negotiations with the chiefs 
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of the insurgents of Britanny and Maine. The representa- 
tives in mission even tried to outdo him and appropriate the 
credit for the pacification of the country. 

At this time the Comte de Puisaye became the most 
dangerous factor in maintaining the opposition in the West. 
He had been lieutenant of Wimpffen at the time of the insur- 
rectionary movement in Normandy following the coup 
d’état of June 2, 1793. Later he had united the Chouan 
bands for common action. With his mind teeming with 
great projects he crossed to England at the end of September, 
1794, hoping to win Pitt’s support. The Chouan leaders 
negotiating with Hoche had agreed with Charette to make a 
simulated submission in order to gain time until the plans of 
Puisaye were ready for fulfilment. 

Consequently, a conference of the representatives on 
mission in the West and most of the Vendean chiefs was 
held at La Jaunaie, near Nantes. On the 29th Pluviose of 
the Year III (February 17, 1795,) the insurgents signed a 
document in which, without in any way repudiating their 
past conduct, they declared that, since the arbitrary 
régime which had driven them to arms had ceased, they sub- 
mitted to the Republic and promised solemnly never to take 
up arms against it. The representatives promised on behalf 
of the government that ministers of any cult would be per- 
mitted to practice their rites without interference, that the 
Vendeans would be assisted by the state in rebuilding their 
abodes and resuming their occupations of agriculture and 
trade, that for this purpose the young men of military age 
would be allowed to remain in La Vendée, and that Vendeans 
without definite employment could enter the Republican 
army, 2,000 of them to be organized in territorial units to 
guard the region, and that orders for requisitions made by 
the Vendean commanders would be redeemed by the Re- 
public up to an aggregate sum of 2,000,000 francs. 
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Charette received a large sum and his lieutenants smaller 
amounts, and, although Charette was only waiting an 
opportunity to renew hostilities in more favorable circum- 
stances, the infatuated Republican government gave him 
command of the new territorial guard in the region which 
his bands had occupied. Charette entered Nantes almost 
as a victor, riding by the side of one of the representatives, 
wearing the white cockade and scarf, which he was finally 
prevailed upon with great difficulty to discard. 

Stofflet, surrounded in the woods of Bas-Anjou with his 
chief counsellor, the Abbé Bernier, submitted on similar 
terms, 13th Floréal (May 2, 1795). Most of the chiefs of the 
Chouans had already signed an act of pacification near 
Rennes on the Ist Floréal (April 20th). 

Meanwhile in London, Puisaye strove with indefatigable 
energy to obtain official support for his projects, making 
without scruples exaggerated promises to be executed 
at the expense of his country. But the émigrés were at 
the time very much divided in their views on policy. 
The two brothers of Louis XVI were centers of opposing 
factions. The elder of these, the former Comte de Provence, 
commonly called Monsieur, who had assumed the title of 
“regent of the kingdom” during the minority of the prince 
imprisoned in the Temple, chose Verona in the Venetian 
territory as place of residence. Monsieur and his suite at 
Verona were hostile to Great Britain and counted more on 
the royalists of the interior of France than on the aid of 
foreign powers. They detested Puisaye whom they regarded 
as Pitt’s tool. The younger brother, the Comte d’ Artois, 
had been at St. Petersburg at the beginning of 1793 and had 
received from Catherine II a sword, a million in money, 
and a vessel for a descent on the coast of La Vendée, but he 
returned to Northern Germany and remained there in- 
active. 
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Through the agency of Puisaye and other royalists a 
great quantity of counterfeit assignats were printed in 
London and put into circulation in Britanny, contributing 
in large measure to the alarming depreciation of the official 
circulating medium in France. 

Puisaye discussed with Pitt the plan of attack on the 
western coast of France. Knowing that La Vendée was 
practically exhausted and could not any longer supply the 
chief support for insurrection, Puisaye urged that Britanny 
be made the center and that from there operations be carried 
into Maine and Lower Normandy. Morbihan on the coast 
of Britanny was chosen as the base of operations. It was 
decided that seven regiments of émigrés should be formed in 
British pay and an attempt was made to supplement this 
force by enlisting French prisoners of war confined in 
England. As the force was still inadequate Puisaye 
asked for the assistance of British troops but this request 
was refused. 

Under cover cf the delusive pacification agreement the 
Chouans in Britanny were actively organizing their forces 
for the renewal of civil war. While emphatically protesting 
their fidelity to the Republic, the chiefs enrolled and drilled 
recruits and collected provisions and munitions. The 
agitated state of the country was shown by frequent acts 
of violence bordering on actual warfare. Hoche, perceiving 
that treason and revolt impended, warned the representa- 
tives of the Convention and concentrated his forces. 

The arrest of a messenger with secret despatches for the 
royalist council of Morbihan revealing the plan of the con- 
spirators resulted in the arrest of several chiefs of the insur- 
rectionary movement on May 25, 1795. The first bands 
taking up arms were defeated. Meanwhile Puisaye’s expedi- 
tion approached the coast of Britanny. It consisted of 
fifty transports escorted by nine ships of the line. 
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The corps of émigrés thus transported to France counted 
less than 4,000 men, but the expedition brought a large 
supply of arms and equipment. The French government, 
warned of the expedition, ordered the squadron of Brest to 
intercept it, but Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse who encountered 
the convoy did not attack promptly enough to anticipate the 
arrival of a second British squadron cruising in the Channel, 
which joined forces with the escort of the expedition. The 
British Admiral Bridport took the offensive with fourteen 
vessels against twelve, compelling the French to return to 
port with the loss of two ships. Many of the French seamen 
then deserted to the Chouans. 

Two days later the expedition from England dropped 
anchor in Quiberon Bay, but an unfortunate dispute arose ~ 
between Puisaye, commander of the expedition, and 
D’Hervilly, commander of the corps of émigrés in British pay. 
The latter, an adherent of the faction of the Comte de 
Provence, insisted that the expedition should proceed to 
La Vendée. Two days were lost in discussion but finally the 
disembarcation took place on June 22d at Carnac on 
Quiberon Bay, where 14,000 peasants assembled from the 
vicinity. 

But again there was dispute and consequent delay, while 
Puisaye urged a vigorous advance into the country, which 
D’Hervilly as insistently opposed. Until the decision of the 
British government could be received, the expedition re- 
mained on the defensive, except for taking Fort Penthiévre, 
which commanded the approach to Quiberon peninsula. 

After securing his communications in the rear Hoche 
drove the émigrés and Chouans back on Carnac and Sainte- 
Barbe and then on to the peninsula of Quiberon. Thousands 
of non-combatants, women and children, sought refuge there 
also. The disappointment and discomfiture of the expedi- 
tion provoked fresh discord and recriminations among the 
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leaders. Puisaye constantly demanded help from England. 
Pitt sent out an additional force of 1,100 €migrés under com- 
mand of Sombreuil, brother of the young woman who so 
heroically saved her father during the September massacres. 
But the agents of Monsieur counteracted the efforts of 
Puisaye by advising the peasants of the interior not to rise 
until the expedition went to La Vendée. 

Deserters from the royalists informed Hoche of an in- 
tended attack to recover Sainte-Barbe and he received the 
assailants with a terrible cannonade and fire of small arms 
putting them to flight, July 16th. In this encounter 
D’Hervilly was mortally wounded. Shortly after this three 
French prisoners who had joined the corps of the émigrés in 
England deserted to the Republican forces and pointed out 
how the latter could reach Fort Penthiévre by wading along 
the shore at low tide. 

On the night of July 30th during the hours of low tide 
three Republican columns advanced stealthily to the attack 
of the fort, the column of the center proceeding by the cliffs, 
the columns on the right and left wading through the 
shallow water on opposite sides of the neck. The columns 
of the center and right were discovered at dawn and sub- 
jected to a terrible fire by the émigrés on shore and the 
British sloops. They were about to give way when the 
rising sun revealed the tricolor floating on the fort. The 
column on the left, guided by the deserters, advancing under 
torrents of rain, had reached and scaled the fortifications, 
aided by former French prisoners with the émigrés. Rein- 
forcements from the peninsula had arrived too late to save 
the fort. 

Puisaye fled in a boat to a British ship leaving Sombreuil 
in command. But resistence collapsed at once. The 
émigrés and Chouans gave up in despair. Many were 
drowned in attempting to swim to"the ships, but thousands 
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surrendered. The Republican forces took 4,700 prisoners, 
of whom 3,600 were Chouans, and captured many cannon, 
70,000 muskets, and counterfeit assignats amounting to 
more than 10,000,000 francs. 

The prisoners were conducted to Aurai although many 
escaped on the way. Hoche urged lenient treatment for 
them but Tallien, the representative present, who was too 
much involved in intrigues with reactionaries and even 
royalists to let an occasion pass for confirming his reputation 
as an austere republican, insisted on severity and recent 
events, such as the massacres committed in the South and the 
inordinate threats and propaganda of the royalists combin- 
ing with this descent of émigrés with British assistance on 
the French coast impelled, the Convention to make an 
example in the present case. 

But a distinction was made between the different classes 
of prisoners; the insurgent peasantry of Lower Britanny 
and Chouans were spared while the émigrés and former 
fugitives from Toulon were condemned. MHoche sent an 
aide to offer to assist Sombreuil to escape, but the latter 
refused to separate his lot from that of his comrades. He 
was shot with seventeen companions on the Place de la 
Garenne at Vannes. Nearly 1,000 prisoners in all were 
executed in successive groups. 

Tidings of the debarcation of the expedition at Quiberon 
Bay rekindled the flames of civil warin La Vendée. Charette, 
who had promised not to move until the expedition landed 
in La Vendée, could not restrain his bands. Impelled by 
their impatience, he threw off the mask and captured a 
Republican post. On receipt of the news of Sombreuil’s 
execution a few days later, he executed three’or four hun- 
dred prisoners as retaliation. 

But the greater part of the population was not inclined to 
follow Charette. The Republican government very wisely 
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combined the command in La Vendée with that in Britanny, 
confiding both to Hoche. Not discouraged by their first 
failure, the royalists acting in concert with Great Britain, 
tried to carry out another expedition to the French coast. 
They counted on the progress of reactionary agitation in 
Paris and various parts of France. But the drastic measures 
of repression following the affair of Quiberon Bay made it 
clear that the Convention had escaped from the supremacy 
of the reactionaries. 

In the campaign of 1794 France had won a splendid suc- 
cession of victories and had attained an unprecedented 
degree of military prestige and power. The Republic had 
added by conquest, voluntary union, or alliance 13,000,000 
souls and had realized the greatest ambition of the most 
warlike and enterprising of the French kings or statesmen of 
the preceding age by reaching everywhere the limits of 
ancient Gaul, the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
two seas, which had been traditionally regarded as the 
natural boundaries of the country. 

But Great Britain redoubled her efforts for the continua- 
tion of the struggle, the ministry demanding for the ap- 
proaching campaign credits for the maintenance of 100,000 
seamen, 125,000 British troops of the line for service in 
Europe, besides 40,000 for Ireland and the American colo- 
nies, 65,000 militia, and the German auxiliaries and émigrés 
in British pay. 

The Austrian minister Thugut, inclined to peace in the 
West, cherished the notion of securing by the renunciation 
of Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine, the aid of France 
in bringing about the annexation of Bavaria to the Austrian 
possessions with the understanding that the elector of 
Bavaria should be recompensed by Lombardy elevated to 
the rank of a kingdom. But Austrian policy was shifty. 
For Austria while declaring in the German diet on May Ist 
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her readiness to enter into negotiations for peace with 
the French Republic, signed on the same day an engage- 
ment with Great Britain to keep 200,000 men under arms 
and on the 20th of the same month a new defensive 
treaty was ratified between Francis II and the British 
monarch, 

At this time a new and eloquent spokesman for peace 
arose in the British parliament, Wilberforce, the life-long 
advocate of the abolition of slavery. Wilberforce had been 
the intimate friend of Pitt but rejected the latter’s attitude 
of implacable hostility to the French Republic. Pitt in- 
sisted that the military strength of France had been fatally 
impaired with the passing of the system of Robespierre and 
the former Committee of Public Safety and would inevitably 
collapse and that it was only necessary to maintain the 
struggle until the internal disintegration of France prepared 
the way for victory. A motion of Wilberforce favoring 
peace was rejected;by a large majority in the House of 
Commons on May 27th. 

It is true that the French armies felt the loss of the great 
organizers, Carnot, Lindet, and Prieur. The troops suffered 
misery and want in spite of their heroic achievements and 
resounding victories. They were paid in assignats whose 
value had sunk to almost nothing. Discipline had begun to 
waver and a general relaxation followed the cessation of the 
Terror. But the ardent patriotism of the French troops 
remained and the lassitude and discordant aims of the 
allies more than counterbalanced these embarrassments. 

Spain was weary of the fruitless struggle. Spanish defeats 
and the fear of a British naval tyranny in the Mediterranean 
had converted the favorite Godoy, who had urged war and 
overthrown his pacific predecessor, Aranda, to the idea of 
peace and amity with France. He engaged in a secret cor- 
respondence with Tallien, whose wife was Spanish and who 
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had private interests in Spain, and negotiations were com- 
menced. But the existence of the heir to the French throne, 
still a prisoner in the Temple, presented a great difficulty 
for the King of Spain, who as a Bourbon sovereign, in the 
circumstances foremost member of the family, felt it to be a 
point of honor not to abandon the son of Louis XVI, his 
former kinsman and ally, and he made the release of the 
unfortunate little prince the condition of peace between the 
two countries. The revolutionary government resented this 
interference with its domestic affairs, regarded the attitude 
of the Spanish sovereign as incompatible with the dignity of 
the Republic. 

At this time the idea of the restoration of the constitu- 
tional monarchy was gaining ground in France and possibly 
a majority of the people, even in Paris, desired the restora- 
tion of the Constitution of 1791 with the modifications 
necessary to insure order and tranquillity. This sentiment 
sprang more from conservative than royalist instincts. For 
the masses still felt the same aversion for the Old Régime 
and the pretentions of the émigrés that they were now be- 
ginning to feel for the quarrels of the republicans. But in 
the circumstances constitutional monarchists now regarded 
with special interest the legitimate heir to the throne, the 
son of Louis XVI, as rallying point against the unprogressive 
royalism represented by the late king’s brothers. 

Leading moderates in the Convention, and even in the 
committee on the constitution, recognizing that the royal 
title was too discredited for present use, proposed to combine 
the advantages of monarchy with the republican form of 
government by establishing a single chief magistrate after 
the example of the American Republic and choosing the 
young Louis as president. Thus the existence of this child, 
who had been almost forgotten, became an object of great 
political significance and concern. 
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The child had been confined in the Temple throughout 
and from the terrible night of July 3, 1793, when he was torn 
from his mother’s arms, until the early part of January, 
1794, he had been subjected to the harsh custody of the 
cobbler Simon and his wife. This vile, uncouth custodian, a 
neighbor and admirer of Marat, inflicted the defenseless lad 
with every kind of abuse and insult, and the most cruel suf- 
fering, offending his every instinct of delicacy, tender 
emotion or memory, and trying by every means to corrupt 
and deprave his character, making his life one constant 
physical and moral torment. 

Simon left the Temple to assume a political rdle as mem- 
ber of the revolutionary communal council and finally 
expiated his abominable brutality together with his devotion 
to Robespierre on the same scaffold with the latter on the 
9th Thermidor. Although, after Simon’s departure, Louis 
was not actively maltreated, his lot became even more 
frightful. Fora period of six months he was kept in solitary 
confinement in a small cell without change of clothing or 
bedding or water for ablutions, a prey to filth and vermin. 
A meager quantity of food and drinking water was passed to 
him daily through a shutter in the door of the cell. After 
the 9th Thermidor he was treated with comparative decency 
and in the early months of 1795 the Committee of General 
Security took further steps to alleviate his condition, but 
his vitality was already fatally impaired. 

As the existence of the prince increased in importance for 
the reactionaries and, consequently, became a source of 
greater anxiety for the government, his treatment became 
more rigorous. But when, on May 5, 1795, his guardians 
announced to the Committee that they believed that he was 
in danger of death, the Committee sent the skilful surgeon 
Desault to attend him in the Temple. Desault who had 
attended the dauphin before the Revolution could not look 
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upon the miserable victim of revolutionary hatred without 
the deepest emotion and pity. Only immediate transference 
to the country and the open air could possibly save the 
waning life, but the Committee was alike deaf to the physi- 
cian’s urgent advice and to the pathetic entreaties of the 
prince’s sister confined in another part of the Temple who 
begged permission to see and care for her dying brother. 

The physician Desault died on May 31st after three hours 
of illness. The suddenness of his death contributed to the 
suspicions spread later in regard to the cause of the death 
of the prince. Desault’s successor, not appointed until five 
days after his death, obtained permission to have the 
patient transferred to a chamber with windows giving suffi- 
clent access to light and air. 

Thirty years later Lasne and Gomin, the prince’s later 
and humane custodians published their account of the cir- 
cumstances of his death. From their account it appears 
that on June 8th, as he lay motionless on his bed, Gomin 
asked him if he suffered pain. ‘Oh yes,” the lad replied, 
“but the music that I hear above is so beautiful!” Then 
suddenly he cried: “It is the voice of my mother! Who 
knows whether my sister has heard the music?” After a 
long silence he cried with joy to Lasne who was leaning over 
hisjbed:--I-want to tell you’... . but he could not 
finish the sentence. His life went out in the effort. 

The result of the autopsy corresponded with what the 
prince’s sister wrote in her memoirs: “He was not poisoned ; 
the poisons by which they killed him were filth, bad treat- 
ment, and cruelty.”” A rumor has persisted almost to the 
present time that the prince was taken from the Temple and 
a dumb child substituted, the latter dying there on June 8, 
1795. But it seems incomprehensible that royalists showing 
sufficient interest in the prince to liberate him would not have 
displayed him to the allies as the rightful King Louis XVII. 
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The sister remained in the Temple and later the Spanish 
government interceded in her behalf. The French govern- 
ment replied that it had proposed to Austria an exchange of 
the princess for the representatives of the people delivered 
to the Austrians by Dumouriez and the French diplomatic 
agents arrested on the territory of the Grisons in violation of 
the law of nations. This proposition was accepted and the 
princess recovered her liberty. 

The death of the son of Louis XVI relieved the republicans 
but dismayed the constitutional monarchists, since it made 
the late king’s elder brother, the Comte de Provence, head 
of the émigrés in arms against their country, legitimate suc- 
cessor to the throne as Louis XVIII. It removed the last 
obstacle to peace between France and Spain. While negotia- 
tions were still in progress General Moncey had taken 
Vittoria and Bilbao and had reached the Ebro. Barthélémy 
signed the treaty of peace with Spain at Basel on the 4th 
Thermidor (July 22, 1795). This agreement provided for 
the restitution of all conquered territory on the continent. 
Spain ceded to France her share of San Domingo, the eastern 
part of the island and engaged moreover to deliver annually 
for five years to France 1,200 head of merino sheep for the 
renewal of French flocks. The French Army of the Eastern 
Pyrenees was sent to reinforce the Army of the Alps and the 
Army of Italy. 

The war between the French and Austrians with their 
South German allies continued in the region of the Rhine. 
It remained for the French to take Mainz and Luxembourg 
west of the Rhine, the former garrisoned by 20,000 men, the 
latter by 10,000. Kléber occupied positions on the left bank 
of the Rhine before Mainz during the winter of 1794-95 but 
was unable to complete the investment of the place without 
possession of the right bank of the river. General Moreau, 
who had taken Trier, blockaded Luxemburg. 
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In May, 1795, the French government unwisely made 
Pichegru commander-in-chief of the Armies of the Rhine 
and of the Moselle. Pichegru was supported on his left by 
Jourdan with the Army of the Sambre and Meuse. The 
Austrians numbering 150,000 held the right bank of the 
Rhine but remained inactive while Luxembourg surrendered 
on June 24th with 800 pieces of artillery and an immense 
store of supplies. 

The French concentrated along the Rhine now numbered 
160,000, the most spirited troops in the world. Jourdan was 
not a great military genius, but he was brave and patriotic, 
an enterprising and at the same time prudent commander. 
Pichegru on the other hand enjoyed great but scarcely de- 
served glory and prestige for the conquest of Holland. In 
reality he was a selfish character, incapable of generous 
enthusiasm, devoid of sincere revolutionary zeal, who had 
pushed forward reluctantly to complete the conquest of 
Holland in the short winter campaign impelled by the in- 
sistent demands of the representatives of the Convention 
present with his army. 

It was generally believed in Paris that Austria would 
sacrifice Belgium and probably the left bank of the Rhine in 
return for Bavaria. The French government was willing to 
grant the annexation of Bavaria to the Austrian dominions, 
but wished to dispose of the Milanese as well as Breisgau 
according to its own interests in order to maintain the 
separation of the French and Austrian territories or spheres 
of influence. Another campaign seemed necessary to bring 
Austria definitely to terms and the French government 
ordered Pichegru and Jourdan to execute a simultaneous 
offensive across the Rhine. 

The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel had already concluded 
peace with the French Republic on the basis of the Treaty 
of Basel and probably only awe of the Austrian military 
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power and the presence of the Austrian forces prevented 
most of the South German states from following his example, 
since they were already making urgent representations at 
Vienna in this sense. 

The Austrian court was concerned above all to know 
whether Russia was disposed to intervene actively to assure 
Austria’s possession of her share of the Polish territory as 
accorded by the agreement between the two empires; for 
otherwise Vienna was determined to end the war with 
France at once. On June 9th Cobentzel, Austrian ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, announced that Russia was ready to 
eject the Prussians from Cracow by force if necessary and 
to fall on Breslau and Koenigsberg if Prussia menaced 
Austria. 

When this reassuring advice was brought, Thugut author- 
ized the Austrian ambassador at Berlin to announce in con- 
cert with his Russian colleague the treaty of January 3d 
between the two empires for determining their respective 
shares of Polish territory. Pending settlement of the Polish 
question at Berlin the Austrians abstained from all military 
operations on the Rhine. 

On August 9th the ambassadors of the two imperial courts 
informed the astonished Prussian ministry of the Austro- 
Russian treaty of January 3d relative to Poland. Although 
his ministers were indignant at the duplicity of the allies the 
King of Prussia addressed the Tsarina on August 15th ina 
conciliatory tone. He complained that the two powers had 
made a separate treaty while general negotiations were 
pending, but expressed his willingness to acquiesce in the 
interests of peace if the western part of the palatinate of 
Cracow and a small tongue of land between the Vistula and 
the Bug were ceded to Prussia. Austria consented to the 
cession of the small strip between the two rivers, the motive 
of which was to remove the frontier from before the very 
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gates of Warsaw, henceforth to be Prussian, but refused 
any concession as to Cracow. The King of Prussia finally 
instructed his ambassador at St. Peterburg to be content 
with only a slight rectification of the boundary of Silesia. 

At this same time, September 28th, a triple alliance of 
Great Britain, Russia, and Austria was concluded at St. 
Petersburg, confirming and extending the existing agree- 
ments for codperation between these three powers. By this 
treaty Russia agreed to send a corps of troops to participate 
in the operations against France. Russia and Austria were 
therefore less than ever disposed to make further concessions 
to Prussia regarding Poland. The Prussian ambassador 
reluctantly signed the agreement for partition in accordance 
with the views of Austria and Russia except for the slight 
modification noted above. 

The Austrian and Imperial forces on the Rhine, now 
amounting in all to about 180,000 troops, were divided into 
two armies, one under Clerfayt occupying the right bank 
from Dusseldorf to Philipsburg, the other under Wurmser 
extending from Philipsburg to Basel. On September 7th 
three divisions of the French under Jourdan crossed the 
Rhine just above Dusseldorf, driving back the right wing of 
the Austrians. The center of Jourdan’s army gained the 
right bank near Cologne compelling the Austrians to retire 
behind the Lahn and other divisions crossed near Neuwied. 
Attacking vigorously with 70,000 troops Jourdan drove 
Clerfayt towards the Main. 

Meanwhile Pichegru crossed the upper Rhine with three 
divisions and occupied Mannheim. By a vigorous attack on 
Heidelberg, where the Austrians had their principal stores, 
at that time weakly defended, he might have driven a 
wedge between Wurmser, whose headquarters were at 
Freiburg, and Clerfayt, who was still north of the Main. 
But Pichegru’s lack of energy saved the situation for the 
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Austrians. Clerfayt hastily crossed the Main and rein- 
forced the garrison of Heidelberg, while Wurmser advanced 
northward. Pichegru had left the bulk of his army on the 
left bank of the Rhine. His failure to carry out the plan for 
a simultaneous attack left Jourdan in a perilous position, 
exposed to formidable attack without support. For, as 
Wurmser approached Heidelberg, Clerfayt turned against 
Jourdan who had established himself on the right bank of 
the Main. Clerfayt attacked Jourdan’s left wing and sent 
forward detachments which penetrated the mountainous 
region of the Taunus, threatening the French army in the 
rear also, compelling Jourdan to retreat towards the Lahn. 
Thus the French were soon compelled to recross the Rhine. 
Reduced as they were to a pitiable condition, famished and 
in rags, their discipline gave way and they pillaged the 
country, provoking everywhere the resentment and hostility 
of the rural population. 

When Pichegru occupied Mannheim, he assigned four 
divisions of his army to Alsace and four others to the siege of 
Mainz. The French enclosed Mainz in an imposing semi- 
circle of intrenchments mounting 150 guns, reaching the 
Rhine above and below the city. The besieging force num- 
bered 31,000. But unperceived by the French, Clerfayt by 
means of the Rhine bridge reinforced the fortress on October 
28th and in the night, taking advantage of a violent west 
wind which dispelled all disquieting sounds from the ears 
of the besiegers, the Austrians attacked the French positions 
by surprise. By noon on the next day the French had been 
entirely dispersed from their position before Mainz. 

On October 17th and 18th Wurmser attacking the French 
troops near Mannheim drove them back into the town and 
on November 10th Clerfayt codperating on the left bank 
drove the French back under the walls of Landau, thus 
completely isolating Mannheim. The Austrians subjected 
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Mannheim to bombardment and compelled the garrison to 
capitulate. Before the end of the campaign the Austrians 
had recovered possession of most of the Palatinate. Thus, 
very largely through the fault of Pichegru, the great double 
attack of the French armies failed. 

Soon after the punishment of the deputies condemned in 
connection with the disturbances of Prairial, the Convention 
turned its attention to the massacres committed by the 
violent reactionaries in the South. It suspended all the 
administrative bodies of Lyons and summoned the mayor 
and prosecuting attorney to appear at its bar to answer for 
their criminal inactivity. The Girondin deputy Poulain- 
Grandpré, sent to restore order at Lyons, disarmed the 
reactionary National Guard, but counter-revolutionary ter- 
rorism continued until autumn in Provence. 

As the Convention turned against the royalists it ceased 
persecuting the Montagnards, impressed no doubt of the 
necessity of combining all the republican forces, and insti- 
tuted a great celebration throughout France for the an- 
niversary of August 10th. 

The Convention was finally convinced of the impossibility 
of maintaining the revolutionary or provisional government 
and the necessity of establishing a constitutional régime. 
Instead of revising or supplementing the Constitution of 
1793 it resolutely set it aside and produced another known 
as the Constitution of the Year III. The committee of 
eleven entrusted with the task of preparing the draft of this 
new body of organic law consisted entirely of members of 
the Center and of the Gironde. It included Louvet, Lan- 
juinais, and Boissy d’Anglas, but the most influential mem- 
ber was Daunou. 

The draft prepared by the committee, submitted to the 
Convention by Boissy d’Anglas on the 5th Messidor (June 
23, 1795,) was received and discussed in a comparatively 
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sober spirit, experience having taught that organic laws were 
not alone sufficient to bring back the age of gold or restore 
tranquillity or prosperity to a distracted country. The de- 
bates on the constitution carried on concurrently with the 
other business of the Convention lasted about six weeks and 
resulted in a number of important modifications of the 
original draft. 

An important innovation of the Constitution of the Year 
III was the addition to the Declaration of Rights of a 
Declaration of the Duties of Man and of the Citizen. It 
declared that all the duties of man and of the citizen were 
derived from the two principles “engraved by nature in all 
hearts,” not to do to others what one would not wish done to 
oneself and always to do to others the good that one would 
wish to receive. There followed maxims on the obligations 
of the individual to society, the respect due to laws, and 
family virtues. The declaration proclaimed significally 
that the social order rested on the maintenance of the rights 
of property. 

Despite the principle of equality proclaimed by the De- 
claration of Rights, the constitution limited the suffrage to 
those who paid taxes and had had a fixed abode fora year in 
a given locality. Thomas Payne, the Anglo-American who 
had been persecuted as a supporter of the Gironde but rein- 
stated in the Convention with the seventy-three deputies, 
made a vain attempt to maintain universal suffrage. His 
plea received very little support. An exception was made in 
the case of those who had served in a campaign for the 
establishment of the Republic and of any who, although not 
on the tax roll, had themselves entered for a tax of the 
equivalent of three days’ labor. But a great number lost 
the active rights of citizenship which they had possessed 
since September, 1792. It was provided that from the 
Year XII of the Republic young men were not to be 
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allowed to vote until they had proved their ability to read 
and write. 

The draft submitted by the committee maintained the 
direct election of representives by the qualified voters, but 
the Convention substituted election by two degrees as in the 
Constitution of 1791. The primary assemblies were to 
choose an elector for every 200 voters. The electors were 
citizens not less than twenty-five years of age, owners or 
tenants of lands or buildings producing a revenue equivalent 
to at least 100-200 days’ labor. The electors in the second- 
ary assemblies chose the members of the Legislative Body, 
the courts, and the administrations of the departments. 

The Legislative Body was composed of two chambers, 
the Council of the Five Hundred, which took its name from 
the number of its members, and the Council of Elders 
(Conseil des Anciens) which contained 250 members. The 
departments contributed in proportion to their respective 
populations to the composition of these two Councils. The 
committee’s draft gave the deputies a mandate of four years 
and provided for a renewal of half the membership of the 
Legislative Body every two years, but the Convention 
limited the mandate to three years and made a third of the 
membership renewable every year. In this way, it was 
believed, public opinion would gradually modify the as- 
sembly without crises and sudden changes Membership in 
the Council of Elders was limited to citizens of not less than 
forty years of age, that of the Council of Five Hundred to those 
of not less than thirty. The initiative in all legislation was 
reserved exclusively to the Council of Five Hundred. 

Some of the leading politicians, as we have remarked, 
wanted a single executive chief, while others demanded a 
collegiate executive of two, three, or five members. ‘The 
latter prevailed and the executive power was conferred on a 
Directory of five members chosen by the Council of Elders 
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from a list drawn up by the Council of Five Hundred. The 
principle of gradual renewal was applied to the Executive 
Power also, it being provided that one of the members 
should be elected every year. The Directory appointed the 
ministers and other functionaries. 

The recipients of the executive and legislative power were 
distinguished by impressive uniforms, which were very 
magnificent in the case of the Directors, brilliant in that of 
the members of the Council of Elders, and more sober, but 
yet imposing, for the Five Hundred. 

An important change was made in the administrative 
organization within the departments. The districts or 
arrondissements were abolished, but communes with less 
than 5,000 inhabitants were united to form cantonal muni- 
cipalities, each commune having an elective municipal 
agent and an officer of civil registration and his assistant and 
the cantonal municipal administrative body being formed of 
the union of these communal agents. The administrative 
body of each department was composed of five elected mem- 
bers with an agent representing the Directory. 

The constitution recognized the liberty of the press, 
freedom of religious worship, freedom of commerce and 
industry, and the inviolability of the home. It declared in 
the name of the nation that it would never permit the return 
of the émigrés, and that the property of the émigrés was 
confiscated, and it guaranteed the purchasers of national 
property in their possession. Political clubs were forbidden 
to combine for common action or to present collective 
petitions. 

The Constitution of the Year III simplified the adminis- 
trative machinery, diminished the number of functionaries, 
and increased the executive power. In many respects it 
reflects the situation of the Convention which was striving 
to maintain an independent policy between the Jacobins 
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and royalists and was inevitably impelled to one side or the 
other by apprehension of the designs or maneuvers of the 
opposite party. Many of the clauses of the constitution 
were an enumeration of the evils which the Convention 
wished to avoid. It opposed at the same time the return of 
the émigrés and the domination of the government by the 
organized agitation of political clubs. 

Deliberation on the constitution terminated on the 30th 
Thermidor (August 17th) and on the next day Baudin pre- 
sented in the name of the Committee of Eleven a report on 
the method by which it was to be promulgated. As on 
earlier occasions ratification of the constitution was made 
conditional on the assent of the nation. But the Convention 
was vitally concerned as to the character of the dominating 
political element into whose hands its own power would be 
transmitted under the constitutional régime. For the 
supremacy of a reactionary or royalist majority in the 
future Legislative Body would extinguish the careers and 
might imperil the lives of most of the actual controlling 
leaders of the Convention, besides threatening the existence 
of the Republic. 

In order, therefore, to insure the continuation of the gen- 
eral policy of the revolutionary government, a decree was 
proposed for the immediate application of the principle of 
the partial renewal of the representative assembly, in ac- 
cordance with the method prescribed by the new constitu- 
tion, by providing that two-thirds of the members of the 
new Legislative Body should be chosen from the member- 
ship of the Convention. The favorable reception of this 
proposal by a large majority of the members of the Con- 
vention was proof of their concern about the royalist attacks 
as well as an admission of their own unpopularity. 

A decree of the 5th Fructidor (August 22d) provided 
that each department should elect the two-thirds of its 
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representatives from the membership of the Convention 
before exercising the free choice of the other third. 

The Convention appointed the 20th Fructidor (September 
6th) for the meeting of the primary assemblies for the 
plebiscite on the constitution and these supplementary 
decrees; 

The Convention was then regarded with aversion by a 
large part of the nation and the attempt to perpetuate its 
power through the enforced retention of two-thirds of its 
membership in the constitutional assembly provoked wide- 
spread irritation. The royalists hoped to profit by this 
feeling to incite the Parisians to repeat the insurrection of 
June 2d in a reactionary sense. At this time Pichegru 
commanding one of the French armies on the eastern frontier 
was engaged in treasonable correspondence with the Prince 
de Condé, leader of a corps of émigrés, as well as with the 
royalist leaders of Paris. 

We must distinguish at this time between the genuine 
counter-revolutionists, who wished to restore royalty and 
the Old Régime more or less completely, from the less radical 
reactionaries who, without being royalists, were opposed to 
the existing order, although their aims were not uniform or 
clearly defined. The latter were largely the party of the 
bourgeoisie exasperated by the Terror and the Muscadins 
formed a conspicuous element in it. The sections of Paris 
were now controlled by the reactionaries as they had pre- 
viously been dominated by the Jacobins. The royalists 
scarcely dared acknowledge their real aim but claimed to 
act in defense of the sovereignty of the people and assailed 
the Convention for attempting to violate the rights of the 
nation in prolonging its own power. 

The results of the plebiscite of the 20th Fructidor (Septem- 
ber 6th) were announced in the Convention on the Ist 
Vendémiaire (September 23d). Only a small part of the 
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qualified voters had taken part in the plebiscite, another 
proof that, while the mass of the people appreciated the 
social results of the Revolution, as the abolition of privilege 
and the acquisition of the national estates it was indifferent 
to the right of suffrage. But an overwhelming majority of 
the votes cast’were favorable both to the constitution and 
the decrees. Consequently, on this same day, the Ist 
Vendémiaire, Year IV (September 23, 1795,) the Conven- 
tion declared the constitution and decrees to be the law of 
the state, ordered the choice of electors to be completed by 
the 11th Vendémiaire (October 3d) and the election of the 
members of the two legislative Councils to commence on the 
20th Vendémiaire (October 12th) and convoked the Con- 
stitutional Legislative Body for the 15th Brumaire (Novem- 
ber 6th). 

Despite their great disappointment at the result of the 
vote on the decrees, the reactionaries and royalists, pretend- 
ing to defend the sovereignty of the people, persisted in their 
opposition to the Convention in contradiction to the popu- 
lar will as expressed by the plebiscite. They counted on the 
treasonable intervention of Pichegru and a simultaneous 
descent of the émigrés on the coast of La Vendée. Pitt had 
decided to despatch some British troops with the new 
expedition and the Comte d’Artois reluctantly embarked 
with it and landed on the 11th Vendémiaire (October 3d) 
on the fle d’Yeu off the coast of La Vendée. 

On the very eve of this landing three of the sections of 
Paris, led by that of Lepelletier, had published a manifesto 
convoking the electors of Paris for the 11th Vendémiaire in 
defiance of the decree of the Convention appointing the 20th 
for the elections. Thirty-two sections adhered at once to 
this proclamation, but the Convention forbade the electors 
to meet before the day which it had appointed under pain 
of prosecution for violation of the national sovereignty. 
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Most of the electors of Paris refrained from taking part in 
the contumacious gathering, but about a hundred assembled 
at the Théatre Francais (present Odéon) on the evening of 
the 11th Vendémiaire (October 3d). 

In view of the threatened insurrection many patriots 
besought the Convention for arms and were enrolled in 
three battalions known as the Patriots of 1789. The situa- 
tion was very serious. Forty-four of the forty-eight sections 
were in insurrection by the morning of the 13th Vendémiare 
(October 4th) with most of the officers of the National 
Guard of Paris on their side. By the evening of the same 
day the Tuileries were only defended by 1,500 enrolled 
patriots and 4,000 regular troops without artillery. 

A committee of five members appointed by the Conven- 
tion to deal with the situation sent General Menou, com- 
mander of the government’s forces, to suppress the head- 
quarters of insurrectionary activity at the Lepelletier section. 
But Menou, moderate and conciliatory in spirit, inclined to 
parley rather than to use violence, tried to treat with the 
insurgent leaders and finally withdrew without having ob- 
tained any results, thus encouraging the government’s op- 
ponents in their preparations for action the next day. 

There were divided opinions and dissensions on both sides. 
The Convention was distracted by tumult but at the same 
time the leaders of the Muscadins and moderate reactionaries 
refused to accept the command of a royalist and spurned 
the white flag of the Bourbons, their aim being to displace 
the dominating element in the Convention for their own 
benefit without introducing any essential change of system. 
But the insurgents seized the treasury, closed the barriers of 
Paris, and intercepted the transport of arms sent by the 
Convention to the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 

Barras was appointed to replace Menou in command of 
the government’s forces. Conscious of his own limitations 
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in military experience, Barras looked about for an able, 
resolute lieutenant. His selection of General Bonaparte, 
who was then living in Paris in retirement gave the latter 
his momentous opportunity. 

Bonaparte when commander of artillery in the Army of 
Italy during the campaign of 1794 became involved in sus- 
picion as a Robespierrist after the 9th Thermidor and, al- 
though an investigation of his conduct proved the ground- 
lessness of the suspicion, the Committee of Public Safety, 
finding it necessary to reform the officer corps swollen beyond 
measure by the indiscriminate appointment of colonels and 
generals by the commissioners, deprived him of his command, 
while allowing him to retain his salary. Bonaparte went to 
Paris and waited impatiently for active employment. He 
besieged the members of the Committees with his views on 
the conduct of the war without impressing Aubrey, who was 
then in charge of military affairs. The indefatigable solicitor 
was finally offered command of an infantry brigade in La 
Vendée but he was unwilling to engage in the comparatively 
inglorious operations of the civil war or to exchange his own 
arm of the service for the infantry. 

Later, when Doulcet de Pontécoulant succeeded to the 
direction of military affairs, Boissy d’Anglas brought Bona- 
parte to his attention. A first interview on August 20, 1795, 
revealed the general’s rare genius and Bonaparte became for 
a short time the Committee’s chief military adviser. But 
soon Letourneur, succeeding Doulcet de Pontécoulant, of- 
fended at Bonaparte’s brusqueness of manner, removed him 
from the offices of the Committee and since he refused to 
accept a command in La Vendée his name was removed 
from the list of active generals. 

In this disappointing situation Bonaparte proposed to go 
to Constantinople at the head of a French mission for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Turkish army so as to enable it 
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to attack Russia and Austria but he was unable to raise the 
necessary funds for the journey. 

Then came the political crisis in Paris culminating with 
the insurrection of the 13th Vendémiaire (October 5th). 
The conference between Barras and Bonaparte took place 
at 4.30 on the morning of this eventful day. Bonaparte 
was instantly afire with energy and animation. He des- 
patched Murat with a squadron of cavalry at headlong 
speed to bring to the Tuileries the guns formerly of the 
National Guard then at the Camp des Sablons at Grenelle 
near Meudon. Murat’s horsemen arrived just in time to 
save the guns from a detachment of the insurgents. By six 
a.M. forty guns had been brought to the Tuileries and were 
distributed by Bonapartein the most advantageous positions 
to convert the garden into an impregnable camp. In this 
matter Bonaparte’s forethought and promptness were of 
decisive significance, since the insurgents had no artillery. 

The insurgents occupied the line of the Rue Saint-Honoré 
and barricaded the streets leading northward from the 
Tuileries. But Danican, their commander, was irresolute 
and incapable. Counting on the support of the reactionaries 
in the Convention and hoping to effect a compromise with- 
out bloodshed, he remained on the defensive, although dis- 
posing of superior forces, and sent a messenger with a letter 
to the Convention proposing an interview. In response the 
Convention decided to send twenty-four representatives to 
the sections “to enlighten the misguided citizens.” 

Matters were at this stage when the cry “To arms” was 
heard and the Convention was startled by the rattle of 
small arms and the roar of artillery. Who fired the first 
shot, presumably without orders from the generals on either 
side, could not be positively ascertained. Action spread 
from the vicinity of the Palais-Royal to the church of Saint- 
Roch, where the insurgents in the Rue de la Convention 
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drove their opponents three times from their guns. But the 
patriots of 1789 recovered the guns, dislodging the insur- 
gents from the houses and the barricade, and driving them 
into the church. Meanwhile, a band of insurgents attempt- 
ing to cross from the left bank of the Seine by the Pont Royal 
were dispersed by the artillery stationed on the north bank 
near the entrance of the Carrousel. In the evening the 
troops of the Convention took the Théatre de la Republique 
(present Théatre Francais) and during the evening occupied 
the section Lepelletier, center of opposition. 

Such was the famous “whiff of grapeshot” which cost the 
lives of about 200 insurgents, brought Bonaparte into sud- 
den prominence, and insured the orderly transmission of 
power from the Convention into the hands of the constitu- 
tional authorities. 

The government used its victory with moderation. Most 
of the insurrectionary leaders were allowed to escape. Only 
two were executed at the time. Later a violent scene was 
caused in the Convention by a report on Lemaitre, agent of 
the heir to the throne, an intriguer involved in guilt for the 
late insurrection, when Tallien attempting to cover his own 
maneuvers, took occasion to accuse four of his colleagues as 
accomplices of the royalists and promoters of insurrection, 
Lanjuinais, Bossy d’Anglas, Lariviere, and Lesage on the 
basis of alleged evidence found in Lemaitre’s papers. The 
Convention rejected this sensational arraignment. Barras 
presented a violent report on the situation in the South and 
obtained the creation of a committee of five to present 
special measures for insuring the public safety. Many 
feared that this portended a return to revolutionary ex- 
pedients and the annulment of the electoral operations of 
the 20th Vendémiaire (October 12th), but this time the 
tendency to order and moderation overcame the impulse 
to severity and retaliation. 
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On the 4th Brumaire (October 26th), the new Legislative 
Body having been formed, the Convention held its last 
meeting. It renamed the Place de la Revolution, calling it 
the Place de la Concorde, in order to efface the tragic memo- 
ries of the Terror. At Baudin’s proposal it adopted a decree 
according an armistice for all political offenders since 1791; 
excepting only the rebels of the 13th Vendémiaire and the 
conspirators of the Ist Prairial, priests deported or sub- 
ject to deportation, makers of counterfeit assignats, and 
émigrés. Finally, Genissieux, then in the chair, formally 
declared that the Convention had fulfilled its mission and 
that the session was closed. The members departed with 
cries of “Vive la Republique!” The Convention had lasted 
three years, one month, and one day and had passed 
D120 decrees: 

Meanwhile, the prospective landing of a royal prince on 
the French coast had created great enthusiasm among the 
Vendeans and Chouans, who swore that insurrection would 
at once spread to the very gates of Paris. But Hoche was 
then in command of the government’s forces in La Vendée 
and reinforcements of 6,000 from the Army of the North 
and 20,000 from the Army of the Western Pyrenees were 
already on the march to support him. 

When on the 13th Vendémiaire (October 5th) the Marquis 
de Riviére appeared at the camp of the Vendeans and sum- 
moned them in the name of the Comte d’Artois to join him 
on the coast, they responded with joyous alacrity. But five 
days later when Charette’s army was nearing the shore 
another adjutant appeared to announce that the prince 
adjourned his debarcation to a more auspicious occasion. 
To palliate Charette’s bitter disappointment, the Count 
d’Artois sent him a sword of honor with the words “I never 
draw back” engraved upon it. Taking it with a trembling 
hand the Vendean leader cried: 
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“Tell the prince that it is my condemnation to death that 
he sends me. To-day I have 15,000 men with me; to-morrow 
I shall not have 300. Nothing is left for me but the choice 
between flight and death. I shall die!’’ 

Charette knew the character of the Vendean peasants and 
divined the effect of such a disillusionment. The Comte 
d’Artois lingered for a time in the [le d’Yeu but when the 
approach of winter began to be felt in November set sail for 
England. Not the least of the causes of the success of the 
Revolution was the unheroic character of many whose 
position made them the natural anti-revolutionary leaders. 
While the peasants of La Vendée were ready to die for the 
Comte d’Artois, it probably seemed madness to him to 
hazard his life or career by joining them. 
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CONCLUSION 


Predominatly bourgeois character of the Constituent Assembly which 
accomplished the chief part of the permanent reforming work of the 
Revolution in harmony with the prevailing spirit and interests of the mid- 
dle class. The aim of the Constitution of 1793 a government of the people 
by the responsible element. Despite fierce discord and factional rivalries, 
the revolutionary leaders, practically all of the middle class, never betrayed 
the essential interests of their class. The general consistency of the 
character and results of the French Revolution seen in the enhancement 
of the prestige and power of the middle class and bureaucracy. Emphasis 
of the Revolution on equality rather than democracy. Salutary results of 
the influence of the middle class and authority of the bureaucracy in sub- 
sequent periods of revolutionary turmoil. 


In the present work we have attempted to discover the 
causes of the French Revolution and we have traced the 
progress of this great movement from the first break with 
traditional forms and practices of government down to the 
establishment of the third constitution and the cooling of 
the'revolutionary ardor of the nation. Before closing it may 
not be out of place to try to formulate some of our general 
impressions as to the character and motives of the more 
active agents of the Revolution and the nature of the move- 
ment and its results. 

It may be recalled that, with the exception of some mem- 
bers of the privileged classes who for various reasons threw 
in their lot with the commoners, the leading members of 
the first or Constituent Assembly, its controlling and guid- 
ing element, came almost exclusively from the bourgeoisie 


or middle class. The more important permanent work of 
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reform of the Revolution, achieved for the most part early in 
the revolutionary period by the Constituent Assembly, was 
peculiarly in keeping with the instincts and interests of the 
bourgeoisie of the time, notably the establishment of equality 
before the law and the abolition of all aristocratic privilege, 
the reorganization of the territorial administration and that 
of the judicial system. With this went measures calculated 
to insure the support of the peasantry, such as the abolition 
of feudal servitudes and the sale of ecclesiastical and other 
lands forming the national estates. 

The aim of the Constitution of 1791, framed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, was to create a government of the people 
by the responsible element through a restricted suffrage and 
indirect elections. The Legislative Assembly chosen under 
these provisions retained the middle class character of the 
preceding assembly. 

But the general ferment and prevailing state of agitation 
and confusion stimulated immensely the impulses engen- 
dered by the speculative political philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century while offering exceptional opportunity for the 
satisfaction of the conceit or inordinate ambition of in- 
dividuals, thus obscuring for the time the natural conserva- 
tism of the middle class. Parties and factions in bitter 
rivalry outbid one another in their attempts to enlist the 
support of the populace and minorities through their power- 
ful organization of clubs imposed their will on the nation. 
Thus, despite the indifference of a large part of the popu- 
lation as shown by the repeated abstention of the majority of 
the qualified voters from the elections, the Revolution 
became more and more radical and violent. 

But the demagogues who organized the insurrection of 
August 10, 1792, overthrowing the monarchy, the Conven- 
tion which condemned Louis XVI, the group which directed 
the movement for the destruction of the party of the 
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Gironde, the Committee of Public Safety and other agents 
carrying on the Reign of Terror were almost exclusively 
bourgeois in origin and never in the moments of wildest 
revolutionary extravagance and excess did the leaders so 
far forget the interests of their class as to sacrifice the 
principle of private ownership of property or sanction any 
form of communism. 

Finally, after the republican Constitution of 1793, em- 
bodying thoroughly democratic principles calculated to 
cajole the populace, but never put into effect, the Conven- 
tion returned in the Constitution of the Year III to the 
restricted suffrage, indirect elections, a bicameral legislative 
assembly, and other devices for the protection of order and 
the interests of property. 

To one making an extensive survey of the evolution of the 
social organization of France as affecting the political insti- 
tutions and administration of the country, the essential 
consistency of the general character and results of the French 
Revolution as a movement in which the bourgeoisie pre- 
dominated should become apparent. In the middle ages, 
when the nobility scorned the routinary work of government 
and the masses were disqualified by their ignorance for any 
share in the public life, the honorable burden of the adminis- 
tration fell naturally on the Third Estate, the intelligent 
middle class, which was then rising into prominence with 
the development of urban life. The official class recruited 
from the bourgeoisie became a permanent element in French 
society, trusted by the kings who were suspicious of the 
higher nobility. Thus century after century French of- 
ficialdom of the middle class developed its traditions and 
esprit de corps. The official importance of the middle class 
grew with the development and increasing centralization of 
the administrative organization, especially under Louis XIV 
who chose his intendants, the most powerful administrative 
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agents of the central government, from this class. The 
increasing importance of the industrial, commercial, and 
financial activity of the eighteenth century contributed 
greatly to the growth of the influence and prestige of the 
middle class. 

Finally, impelled by the manifest inefficiency and threat- 
ened bankruptcy of the royal government, the leaders of the 
bourgeoisie grasped the initiative in the States General of 
1789 and swept away the accumulated abuses of the centuries, 
especially the inequalities under which they had themselves 
labored. In their fight against aristocratic privileges they 
invoked democratic principles in appealing for support to 
the masses. But after the victory there was the natural 
reaction against disorder in which the substantial peasantry, 
having obtained possession of a large share of the national 
estates domain formed from the ecclesiastical and aristo- 
cratic and a clear title to the lands they had tilled for cen- 
turies, joined with the bourgeoisie as defenders of the rights 
of property against the urban democracy. 

In the course of all subsequent periods of revolutionary 
disturbance the bourgeoisie and substantial peasantry 
eventually combined in the interest of order and the rights 
of private ownership and prevailed in the end over the radical 
or communistic elements of Paris and the large towns. Of 
the revolutionary principles, equality in the sense of uni- 
formity of civil status and the abolition of all arbitrary dis- 
tinctions received the most general and unqualified devotion. 
Democracy so often and vehemently proclaimed remained 
an utopian ideal and has never been completely realized in 
France. The most advanced and radical elements often 
turned their backs on democracy, the Jacobins for example, 
like the syndicalists or Bolshevists of a later day, claiming 


on the majority for the latter’s supposed good. 
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the right of an enlightened minority to impose their control / 
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Through the reorganization of the territorial administra- 
tion inaugurated by the Revolution and perfected under 
Napoleon the power of the bureaucracy was increased and 
consolidated and therewith the influence of the middle class 
confirmed. The French Republic of to-day is a government 
carried on for the most part by permanent officials recruited 
from the middle class with the attitude and traditions of 
this class. Dynasties and régimes have passed but the 
bureaucracy has endured with its personnel largely un- 
changed. Officialdom displays in general the reverence for 
tradition and order and the habits of subordination which 
are characteristic of the bourgeoisie. The activity and 
authority of such a bureaucracy, instinctively unprogressive 
yet generally efficient, has maintained the indispensible 
continuity in the operation of the administration through all 
political changes. The definiteness of purpose of the repre- 
sentative element of the middle class and the sustained 
activity of the bureaucracy during repeated periods of politi- 
cal convulsion have been mainly instrumental in saving 
France from anarchy and chaos. 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY MARIE ANTOINETTE AFTER RETURNING TO 
HER CELL FROM THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL, WHERE 
SHE HAD BEEN CONDEMNED TO DEATH, SHORTLY 
BEFORE DAYBREAK ON OCTOBER 16, 1793, TO 
HER SISTER-IN-LAW MADAME ELISABETH 


This letter was delivered to Fouquier-Tinville, who seems 
to have given it to Couthon, and it was found 
among the latter’s papers. 


“Tt is to you, my sister, that I write for the last time. 
I have just been condemned, not to a disgraceful death,— 
it is only that for criminals,—but to go and join your 
brother. Innocent, like him, I hope to show the same for- 
titude as he in his last moments. It is with the deepest 
regret that I leave my poor children. You know that I 
only lived for them and you, you who from your love 
sacrificed all to be with us. In what a position I am leav- 
ing you! I only learned in the course of the proceedings in 
my defense that my daughter had been separated from you. 
Alas! the poor child! I dare not write her; she would not 
receive my letter; I do not even know whether this will 
reach you. 

“Receive my blessing for both children. I hope that 
some day, when they are older, they may be with you and 
enjoy freely your loving care. May they both meditate on 
the principles with which I have always endeavored to 


inspire them. May their happiness spring from their mutual 
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love and confidence. May my daughter feel that with her 
greater age she ought always aid her brother with advice 
inspired by her greater experience and her love. May my 
son in turn render his sister all the care and attention that 
his love should suggest. Finally, may both feel that in 
whatever conditions they are placed they can only be truly 
happy in union. Let them take us as their example. 
What consolation our love has afforded in affliction! And 
good fortune is doubly enjoyed when shared with a friend, 
and where can a tenderer or dearer friend be found than in 
one’s own family? 

“May my son never forget the last words of his father, 
which I repeat expressly for him: ‘Let him never try to 
avenge our death!’ 

“TI must speak to you of a matter that is very painful to 
me. I know what distress this child must have caused you. 
Pardon him, my dear sister, think of his tender age and 
consider how easy it is to make a child say whatever one 
may wish, even what he does not comprehend. A day will 
come, I hope, when he will appreciate all the more the value 
of your goodness and tenderness for us both. 

“T have still to confide in you my last thoughts. I would 
have wished to write them at the beginning of the trial; 
but, besides the fact that they did not let me write, pro- 
ceedings moved so quickly that I would really have had no 
time. I die in the Catholic Apostolic Roman Religion, the 
religion of my forefathers, that in which I was brought up 
and which I have always professed, but unable to expect 
any spiritual consolation, ignorant whether there are still 
any priests of this religion here and whether their entrance 
into the place where I now am would not expose them to 
too great danger. I sincerely beseech God to pardon all the 
faults that I may have committed during my lifetime. I 
hope that in His goodness He will be willing to accept my 
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last vows, as well as those that I have long been making, 
that in His pity and goodness He will be pleased to receive 
my soul. 

“Task pardon of all whom I know and particularly of you, 
my dear sister, for all the grief that I may unwittingly have 
caused you. I pardon all my enemies for the harm that 
they have done me. I bid farewell to my aunt and to my 
brothers and sisters. I had friends; the thought of being 
separated from them and their afflictions is one of the 
greatest regrets that I carry with me in death. Let them 
at least know that I have thought of them to the very last. 

“Farewell, my good and tender sister! May this letter 
reach you! Think always of me! I embrace you with all 
my heart, as well as my poor dear children. My God! 
How heartrending it is to leave them forever! Farewell! 
Farewell! .... I must now think only of my spiritual 
duties. As I am not free in my actions, they will perhaps 
bring me a priest; but J here protest that I shall not say 
a word to him and that J shall treat him as an entire 
stranger.” 
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Bourdon, Frangois-Louis, 50, 236, 251. 

Boyer-Fonfréde, Jean-Baptiste, 144, 146, 
Rigi 

Brissot de Warville, Jacques-Pierre, 34, 
144, 146, 151. 

British expedition Jands at Quiberon Bay, 
Qe, 

Brittany, 318. 

Brunswick, Duke of, 5, 29, 106, 108, 279. 

Buzot, Francois, 153, 155; death of, 219. 


Cabarrus, Thérése, 223. 

Calendar, Republican, 162. 

Cambacérés, Jean-Jacques de, 245. 

Cambon, Joseph, 71, 76, 206, 227, 246; 
financial proposals, 74; accused by 
Robespierre, 226; ordered arrested, 257; 
his hiding place sought, 266. 
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Canclaux, General Jean-Baptiste-Camille, 
RO 52) X19, 120. 

Carmes, 220. 

Carnot, Lazare, 84, 89, 92, 97, 98, 106, 
115, 175, 193, 194, 211, 230, 244, 
256, 284, 288, 317, 326; elected to 
Committee of Public Safety, 70. 

Carra, Jean-Louis, 151. 

Carrier, Jean-Baptiste, 187, 248, 3173 
sent to Nantes, 158; accused and guil- 
lotined, 251. 

Carteaux, General Jean-Francois, 54, 55. 

Catherine II, 31, 277, 282, 289, 332. 

Chabot, Francois, 146, 170; accused by 
Robespierre, 226. 

Chalbos, 120. 

Chalier, Joseph, executed, 57. 

Chantonay, Vendeans victorious at, 51, 

Chapius, General, 287. 

Charbonnier, General, 295, 296. 

Charette de la Contrie, Francois Athanase 
de, 50, 53, 121, 161, 317, 320, 324, 
346. 

Charleroi, siege of, 295, 296. 

Chatillon, 120. 

Chaumette, Pierre-Gaspard, 61, 77, 146, 
167, 177, 178, 190; arrested, 189. 
Chauveau-Lagarde, Claude-Francois, 137. 

Chenier, André, 213, 222. 

Chénier, Marie-Joseph, 254. 

Chollet, 120; Vendeans defeated at, 121. 

Chouans, 318, 346. 

Claviéres, Etienne, 155. 

Clerfayt, Comte Francois de, 286, 288, 
290, 295, 301, 333. 

Clootz, Anacharsis, 167, 1783 arrested, 
189. 

Cobenzl, Jean-Louis-Joseph, Comte de, 3. 

Coburg, Prince of, 16, 17, 18, 25, 28, 
89, 96, 98, 99, 286, 290, 298. 

Coffinhal-Dubail, Jean-Baptiste, 229, 235, 
237. 

Collot d’Herbois, Jean-Marie, 84, 110, 
175, 181, 188, 191, 206, 210, 215, 
228, 230, 245, 253, 254; becomes 
member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, 79; attempt to assassinate, eile 
ordered deported, 257, 258. 

Conciergerie, 133. 

Condorcet, Antoine-Marie de, 34, 1553 
in hiding and death of, 211; his post- 
humous work, 255. 

Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 272. 
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Constitution, committee to draft new, 34; 
adopted, 36; festival celebrating adop- 
tion of, 43; of the Year III, 335-341. 

Convention, appoints committee to draft a 
new constitution, 34; passes decree for 
a general levy and requisition, 66; passes 
decree for a revolutionary army to repress 
counter-revolutionists, 78; passes laws 
fixing prices of provisions and arrest of 
suspects, 79; women appear before de- 
manding release of relatives, 180; passes 
decree of accusation against Danton and 
Desmoulins, 195; at the festival of the 
Supreme Being, 213; passes decree for- 
bidding taking British prisoners, 217 5 
decrees arrest of Robespierre and adher- 
ents, 232; invaded by a crowd demand- 
ing bread, 256; again invaded and 
Féraud assassinated, 261-2633; insurrec- 
tion against, 341-345; holds last meet- 
ing, 346. 

Cordeliers, club of the, 187; épuration of, 
204. 

Corruption, 170, 205. 

Cétes du Nord, 318. 

Couthon, Georges, 35, 45, 84, 110, 175, 
212, 2TA, VIG, 222, 2275 232.0297, 
257, 290; execution, 238. 

Custine, Adam-Philippe, Comte de, 6, 13, 
22, 23, 443; appointed commissioner of 
the Armies of the North, 14; takes 
command, 18; arrested, 24; trial and 
execution, 129, 130. 


Dampierre, Marquis de, 17. 

Danton, Georges-Jacques, 20, 34, 44, 63, 
65, 68, 77, 86, 104, 127, 129, 131, 
152, 171, 173, 176, 177, 178, 190, 
284; dropped from the Committee of 
Public Safety, 46; persists in his refusal 
to enter Committee of Public Safety, 79; 
charges against, 191; warned of danger, 
192; arrested, 195; trial, 197-201; 
execution, 201. 

Daunou, Pierre-Claude-Frangois, 273. 

Dauphin, the, 137, 327; separated from 
his mother, 130; in the temple, 328; 
death of, 329. 

David, Jacques-Louis, 213, 272. 

Delahaye, 254. 

Delaunay, 172. 

Delbrel, 94. 

Descorches, 277. 
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Desfieux, 170, 173, 189. 

Desforgues, 21; becomes foreign minister, 
23. 

Desmoulins, Camille, 145, 148, 181, 186, 
190, 191, 1923 condemns the Terror, 
178; arrested, 195; letters to his wife, 
196; trial, 197-201; execution, 201. 

Desmoulins, Lucile, 198, 1993 trial of, 
202, ‘ 

Dette Publique, opening of Le Grand Livre 
de la, 75. 

Dol, 123. 

Doppet, General, 54, 109, 116. 

Dubois-Crancé, Edouard-Louis-Alexis de, 
108. 

Dubuisson, 170, 173, 189. 

Duchastel, 151. 

Ducos, Jean, 144, 146, 150, 151. 

Dugommier, Jacques-Frangois, General, 
116, 305. 

Dumas, René-Francois, 189, 210, 228, 
238. 

Dumerbion, 283. 

Dunkerque, siege of, 93. 

Duprat, 151. 

Duquesnoy, Ernest-Joseph, 4995 arrested, 
264; death, 267-268. 

Durand-Maillane, 245. 

Duroy, Jean-Michel, 263; arrested, 264; 
death, 267-268. 


Ecole Normale, 270. 

Ecole Polytechnique, 270. 

Education, 274. 

Elbée, Maurice-Louis-Joseph Gigot d’, 50, 
121. 

Elisabeth, Madame, 132; executed, 210. 

Executions, 221. 


Fabre d’ Eglantine, Philippe-Frangois-Naz- 
aire Fabre, called, 170, 171, 180, 184; 
trial, 197-201; accused by Robespierre, 
226. 

Faubourg Saint-Antoine threatened with 
bombardment, 266. 

Fauchet, Abbé Claude, 151. 

Féraud, Jean, death of, 262. 

Ferrand, General, 287. 

Fleuriot-Lescot, Edouard, 190, 230, 234. 

Fleurus, Battle of, 296-299. 

Florent, Saint, 121. 

Fouché, Joseph, 111, 215, 244. 

Fougéres, 124. 
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Fouquier-Tinville, Antoine-Quentin, 118, 
138, 147, 190, 197, 210, 233, 245; 
trial, 257. 

Fox, Charles-James, 284. 

Francastel, 159. 

Francis II, 3, 278, 286. 

Frederick William II, 7, 282, 307, 314, 
eae 

Freron, Louis-Marie-Stanislas, 117, 223, 
236, 244, 246, 248, 263, 264. 

Froeschweiler, 107. 


Garat, Dominique-Joseph, Comte, resigna- 
tion of, 69. 

Gardien, 151. 

Gasparin, Thomas-Augustin de, elected 
member of Committee of Public Safety, 


Gensonné, Armand, 34, 146, 151. 

Gilbert, 135. 

Giraud, 118. 

Girondins, transferred to the Conciergerie, 
144; trial of, 145-148; last repast, 149; 
executions, 151; fate of those who 
escaped execution, 210; death of last 
of leaders of, 219; restored to the Con- 
vention, 251; reinstated, 254. 

Gobel, Jean-Baptiste-Joseph, 167. 

Gorsas, Antoine-Joseph, 155. 

Goujon, Alexandre, 240; arrested, 264; 
death of, 267-268. 

Goullin, 251. 

Goupilleau, 50. 

Gracchus, see Babeuf. 

Granet, 257. 

Grégoire, Henri, 168. 

Guadeloupe, 306. 

Guadet, Marguerite-Elie, 219. 

Guillotine, portable proposed, 77; re- 
moved to the Place du Tréne, 216. 

Guyardin, 102. 


Hanriot, Francois, 229, 233; arrest of, 
2343 execution of, 238. 

Harnier, 313. 

Hébert, Jacques-René, 23, 61, 68, 70, 77, 
146, 169,'176, 178, 181, 186, 187; 
proposed for minister of interior, 69; 
infamous accusation of the queen, 140; 
arrested, 189. 

Hébert, Madame, trial and execution, 202. 

Hébertists, 63; leaders of the, 61; trial 
of, 189. 
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Hentz, 257. 

Hérault de Séchelles, Marie-Jean, 35, 43, 
45, 84, 189; trial of, 198-201; exe- 
cution of, 201. 

Hermann, Armand-Martial, 128, 
197, 211, 220; trial of, 257. 
Hoche, General Lazare, 93, 107, 284, 
322; becomes commander of the Army 

of the Moselle, 103; release of, 318. 

Hohenlohe-Kerchberg, 6. 

Holland, French enter, 301. 

Hondshoote, Battle of, 94. 

Hood, Admiral, 55. 

Hotel de Ville, 234, 236, 239. 

Houchard, Jean-Nicolas, 27, 90, 93, 953 
appointed commander of the Army of 
the Moselle, 15. 


137> 


Institut de France, 274. 
Isnard, Maximin, 254, 260. 


Jacobin Club, 234, 246, 250; épuration 
of, 1773; question of Desmoulins’ mem- 
bership, 183; excitement in after Robes- 
pierre read his great speech, 228; dis- 
turb the Convention, 248; closed, 250. 

Jeanbon Saint-André, 45, 84. 

Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie, 14. 

Jourdan, Jean-Baptiste, 94, 96, 98, 284, 
296, 2995 301, 333- 

Jullien, 219; accused by Robespierre, 226. 


Kalkreuth, Count, 6. 

Kaunitz, Prince de, 288. 

Kellermann, Frangois-Christophe, 58. 

Kilmaine, Charles-Edouard Jennings de, 
245 90- 

Kléber, Jean-Baptiste, 8, 49, 120, 123, 
124, 295, 298, 301, 330. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, 280, 281, 293, 307; 
taken prisoner, 309. 


Macaze, 151. 

Lacroix, Jean-Paul de, arrested, 195; in- 
volved with Dantonists, 199. 

La Jaunaie, conference at, 319. 

Lakanal, Joseph, 270, 271. 

Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste, 271. 

Lambertye, 158. 

Landrecies, 286, 299. 

Landsdowne, Lord, 284. 

Lanjuinais, Jean-Denis, 254, 

Lanne, trial of, 257. 

Lariviere, 345. 
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La Rochejaquelein, Henri du Vergier de, 
50, $3, 121, 124,161; death of, 317. 

Lasource, 148, 151. 

Lauze-Deperret, 151. 

Laval, 122, 124. 

Lavoisier, Antoine-Laurent, 210. 

Lebas, Joseph, 102. 

Lebrun, 23, 592%5.2556 

Le Chapellier, 209. 

Léchelle, Jean, 120, 122. 

Lecomtre, Laurent, 223, 227, 253, 255; 
257. 

Legendre, Louis, 104,195, 254, 257, 264; 
elected president of the Jacobins, 191. 

Lemaitre, 345. 

Le Mans, Vendeans defeated at, 124. 

Le Quesnoy, 300; surrender of, 95. 

Lesage, 345. 

Lescure, Louis-Marie de, 50, 53, 121. 

Lesterpt-Beauvais, 151. 

Levasseur, René, 94, 257. 

Levy, general, 67. 

Libraries, 273. 

Liége, 296. 

Lindet, Robert, 45, 84, 175, 244, 256. 

Lindet, Thomas, 168, 

Louchet, 232. 

Louvet de Couvrai, Jean-Baptiste, 155, 
254. 

Louvre, inauguration of the Museum of 
the, 273. 

Luxembourg, 196, 220, 330. 

Lyons, 108, 335; bombarded, 58; de- 
struction of, 111; wholesale executions 
in, 113; assassination by counter-revo- 
lutionaries, 258. 


Maestricht, jor. 

Maillard, Mlle., 169. 

Maillet, 118. 

Mainz, 330; siege of, 6; surrender of, 13. 

Malesherbes, Chrétien-Guillaume de La- 
moignon de, execution of, 209. 

Mallarmé, accused by Robespierre, 226. 

Malmesbury, Lord, 279, 280. 

Mannheim, occupied, 334. 

Manuel, Pierre-Louis, 156. 

Marat, Jean-Paul, his remains transferred 
to the Pantheon, 254; his busts thrown 
down, 254. 

Marceau, General Francois-Séverin Mar- 
ceau-Desgraviers, called, 51, 120, 124, 


295, 298, 301. 


INDEX 


Marie Antoinette, plans for escape of, 130; 
removed to the Conciergerie, 132; an- 
other plan for escape of, 134; removed 
to a cell, 136; trial of, 137; execution 
of, 141; last letter, see Appendix, 353. 

Marigny, 317. 

Marseilles, capture of by Republican 
forces, 54. 

Martinique, 306. 

Massena, General André, 28 3. 

Mathieu, 35. 

Maubeuge, siege of, 96, 286. 

Maximum prices abandoned, 252. 

Medicine, instruction in, 271. 

Menou, General Jacques-Frangois de, 342. 

Merlin de Douai, Philippe-Antoine, 244, 
251. 

Merlin de Thionville, Antoine-Christophe, 
TL Os)1 205 2575 

Michonis, 135. 

Milhaud, 102. 

Minvielle, 151. 

Moellendorf, General Henry, 279. 

Momoro, 178, 189. 

Montagnards, 267, 268. 

Montgaillard, Comte de, 289. 

Morbihan, 318. 

Moreau, General Jean-Victor, 300, 330. 

Muscadins, 249, 257, 342- 

Musique, Conservatoire de, established, 
273. 


Namur, 296. 

Nantes, 120; executions at, 157. 
Natural History, Museum of, 271. 
Naval actions, 305, 306. 


Orange, Prince of, 286. 

Orateur du Peuple, 248. 

Orléans, Duc d’, execution of, 155. 
Osselin, 171, 220. 


Pache, Jean-Nicolas, 61, 146, 190. 

Palais de Justice, 133. 

Palais-Royal, 249. 

Paré, Jules-Frangois, made minister of the 
interior, 69. 

Patriots of 1789, 342. 

Payan, Claude-Frangois de, 190, 229, 238. 

Payne, Thomas, 35. 

Pére Duchesne, 131, 190. 

Pereyra, 170, 173, 189. 

Perigueux, 155. 

Perrin of Aube, 170. 
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Pétion de Villeneuve, Jér6me, 34, 155; 
execution of, 219. 

Philippeaux, 119, 158, 181; arrested, 195. 

Pichegru, General Charles, 105, 108, 284. 
288, 293, 299, 302, 331, 3335 given 
general command of the Armies of the 
North, 285. 

Pitt, William, 284. 

Plantes, Jardin des, 271. 

Poland, 30; diet convoked at Grodno, 
280; revolt of, 281, 306. 

Priests, decree authorizing execution of 
refractory, 166. 

Prieur de la Céte d’Or, Claude-Antoine, 
45, 79, 84, 92, 175, 244. 

Prieur de la Marne, Pierre-Louis, 84. 

Prisons, 127. 

Proli, 170, 189. 

Provence, Comte de, 330. 

Prussia, King of, 27, 28, 29, 31. 

Public Safety, Committee of, 23, 44, 49, 
70, 89, 131, 174, 283, 3133; new 
membership, 45. 


Quiberon Bay, action at, 322. 


Rabaut Saint-Etienne, Jean-Paul, 37. 
Ramel, 35; accused by Robespierre, 226. 
Reason, festival of, 169. 

Religion, hostility to, 165. 

Renault, Cécile, 217. 

Requisition from agriculture and industry, 
68. 

Revolutionary Tribunal, 128, 2163 in- 
stalled in the Palais de Justice, 134. 

Richard, 134. 

Ricord, 283. 

Rivas, General, 58. 

Robespierre, Maximilien-Frangois-Marie- 
Isidore de, 38, 44, 49, 58, 63, 69, 84, 
119, 140, 144, 147, 167, 170, 173, 
175, 179, 183, 184, 186, I90, 192, 
193, 205, 209, 210, 215, 217, 221, 
228, 235, 236, 237, 2833 appointed 
to Committee of Public Safety, 46; his 
speech denouncing fanaticism, 176; 
speech upholding arrest of Danton, 195; 
his religious program, 212; his appear- 
ance, 213; plan to assassinat, 217; de- 
mand for his accusation, 223; speech 
before the Convention, 223; not allowed 
to speak before the Convention, 2315 
execution of, 238. 
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Robespierre, Joseph, 218, 232, 236, 238, 
283. 

Roland de la Platiére, Jean-Marie, death 
of, 154. 

Roland, Madame, 152; 153; trial and 
execution of, 154. 

Romme, Charles-Gilbert, 163, 263; ar- 
rested, 264. 

Ronsin, General Charles-Philippe-Henri, 
49, 61, 119, 181, 1843 arrested, 189. 

Rossignol, General Jean-Antoine, 24, 50, 
52, 61, 119, 1233 transferred, 54. 

Rougeville, Comte de, plan to rescue the 
queen, 135. 

Royale, Madame, 130, 132. 

Royer-Collard, Pierre-Paul, 66. 

Ruhl, arrested, 264. 


Saint-Just, Louis-Antoine-Léon de, 35, 
AS55525 04, 102, 107, 175, 182, 150, 
TOSS ostoniy DICK LICK EXON ki Bary 
222, 229, 236, 283, 284, 295; report 
on Danton, 191; demands accusation 
of Danton and Desmoulins, 1943; reads 
his report to the Convention, 230; ar- 
rest of, 2333 execution of, 238. 

Salicetti, Antoine-Christophe, 2383. 

Salle, execution of, 219. 

Sanson, Henri, 141, 233. 

Santerre, Antoine-Joseph, 53, 61. 

Santo Domingo, 306. 

Schneider, Eulogius, 102. 

Security, Committee of General, 85, 184, 
218. 

Sieyés, Emmanuel-Joseph, Abbé, 34, 245, 
25 4. 

Sillery, 151, 

Sombreuil, 323. 

Soubrany, Pierre-Arnoble de, death of, 
267. 

Souham, 291. 

Spain, operations on frontier of, 305. 

Stael-Holstein, Baron de, 21, 277. 

Stanislas, King, 281. 

Stofflet, Jean-Nicolas, 161, 317, 320. 

Supreme Being, festival in honor of, 212. 

Suspects, law for the arrest of, 79; in 
prisons, 216. 


Tallien, Jean-Lambert, 223, 230, 244, 
257, 264, 324, 3453; elected president 
of the Convention, 191. 

Tallien, Madame, 249. 
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Texel, capture of Dutch fleet in the, 303. 
Thibaudeau, Antoine-Clair, Comte, 245. 
Thouret, 209. 

Thugut, Jean, Baron de, 3, 27, 290, 332. 

Thuriot, 45, 172,'233, 257- 

Toulon, conditions in, 55; operations 
against, 113; capture of, 117; execu- 
tions in, 118. 

Tourcoing, 292. 

Trongon-Ducoudray, 137. 

Tuncq, General, 49. 

Turreau, General, 161, 316. 


Vadier, 218, 253, 254; ordered deported, 
2573 escape of, 258. 

Valady, 155. 

Walazé, Charles-Eléonor du Friche de, 
146, 152. 

Valenciennes, 25-26; signing of treaty be- 
tween Austria and Piedmont at, 293; 
surrendered, 300. 

Vendeans, victory of, 53; army routed at 
Lugon, 54; defeated at, Chollet, 121; 
take Granville, 123; defeated at Le 
Mans, 124; sign agreement with the 
Republicans, 319; enthusiasm among 
and disappointment, 346. 

Vendée, La, plans for drastic operations 
in, 49; Republican forces concentrated 
for operations in, 513; forces in, 119; 
ravaged, 161; change of policy towards, 
317. 

Vergniaud, Pierre-Victurnien, 34, 145, 
146, 149, 151. 

Vernier, 265; presides in the Convention, 
262. 

Vernon, 93. 

Vieux Cordelier, 178, 199. 

Wigees rer. 

Villiers, 122. 

Vimiux, General, 317. 

Vincent, 23, 61, 181, 1843 arrested, 189. 


Warsaw, siege of, 308-310. 

Wattignies, Battle of, 99. 

Weissenburg, 100, 107. 

Westermann, General Francois-Joseph, 
1933 arrested, 197. 

Whiff of grapeshot, 345. 

Wurmseer, General, 100, 107. 


York, Duke of, 17, 25, 30, 84, 93, 286, 
290. 
Ypres, bombarded, 295. 
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